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INTRODUCTION 


Ihave collected in this volume the most important of the papers that I published 
in 1985-1997, as a sequel to my Doctrine and Illusion in the Christian Fathers 
(Aldershot, Variorum, 1985). Most of them deal with three notable theologians 
of the 4th-5th century, as my title suggests But I start with the beginnings of 
Christian doctrine, and thereafter follow a chronological order 

The first two pieces turn on the influence of Greek philosophy on early 
Christian doctrine. To begin with, I have deliberately chosen a very simple in- 
troductory essay; well-informed readers will find nothing new, except perhaps 
the choice of philosophers who need to be considered. The discussion that fol- 
lows is inevitably much more complex, as it involves the Greek philosophers? 
views of the nature of God, and is prompted by the work of the well-known 
dogmatic theologian Wolfhart Pannenberg, set fotth in an essay which has been 
reproduced in English in his Basic Questions in Theology. Thishas been quoted 
with evident approval by English writers, and may well be still influential. 
Ihave examined it very closely, as Pannenberg's reputation demands, and have 
concluded with reluctance that, although he makes some good points, his con- 
clusions as to the philosophers’ views of God's nature and their influence, are 
incoherent, if not self-contradictory The critical tone of my paper cannot be 
mistaken; but no answer has reached me, either (so far as I am aware) in print or 
by private communication; for that matter, Pannenberg's essay itself remained 
virtually unchallenged, apart from the indignant (‘temper amentvoll’) reply by 
Professor de Vogel and an excellent short summary by Professor Ritter The 
paper is complex, but ends with a summary which states my own conclusions in 
simple terms 

The third essay considers the testimony concerning Paul of Samosata, 
Bishop of Antioch, 260—268. Paul is conventionally written off as a heretic, but 
on two quite different grounds: first, that he was an Adoptionist, holding that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man, inspired like other good men by the Holy Spirit 
(according to Eusebius H. E. 7 29, ‘he strutted about in the abominable heresy 
of Attemas’); alternatively, that he was a Sabellian, denying that God is a real 
Trinity of Persons. What is certain is that he was an able disputant, and was only 
dislodged from his see by a powerful group of Alexandrian-type theologians, 
who had to engage a professional rhetorician named Malchion to put their case. 
They gained the upper hand; Paul was condemned and discredited; and the 
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Paulianists, his professed followers, had very little influence 

But how much do we really know of his teaching? Eusebius does not 
report it in detail, though he expatiates on Paul’s alleged misconduct But he 
does tell us that Paul’s debate with Malchion was taken down by stenographers, 
in which case it may have been accessible in Eusebius’time However, an essay 
by the redoubtable Marcel Richard has argued that ‘stenographers’ is a mis- 
translation; they were in fact simply ‘spies’, who gave their own version of his 
teaching 

I give evidence to show that Richard himself has mistranslated the criti- 
cal term, and that Eusebius really did report that stenographers were present. In 
that case we can make a slightly more confident approach to the “fragments’ of 
Paul, especially those drawn from the debate with Malchion, in which he seems 
to speak for himself The whole material has been carefully edited by G. Bardy, 
and again by Henri de Riedmatten, who argues for its substantial authenticity. 

I think myselfthat Paul was a much more interesting theologian than his 
detractors allege. This is too complex a question to be considered in detail here; 
but it does involve a problem ofthe highest theological importance, namely the 
divinity of our Lord, and the question whether his real human sufferings impair, 
or contrariwise reveal, that divinity Moreover, the victory of the Alexandrian 
party had momentous consequences for the shaping of Christian doctrine They 
were concerned above all things to uphold the Tohannine avowal that ‘the Word. 
became flesh’; the complementary truth that ‘God sent his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the Law’ was to them of less account. They were thus inclined to 
argue that the acknowledged sufferings of Christ were something external to his 
real nature; Tesus had no natural human soul; its place was taken by the indwell- 
ing Word; in Athanasius' phrasing, his sufferings impinged only on his flesh 
The absence of a human soul was clearly stated by Apollinaris, and officially 
condemned; but in Cyril of Alexandria and others this human soul was given 
little more than formal recognition; Christ had one nature only, and that was 
divine Thus the Monophysites obtained a commanding position in the Eastern 
church; the Chalcedonian doctrine of Christ as *true God and true man', of two 
natures united in this single individual (‘hypostasis’), was either rejected or so 
much diluted in the interests of concord that its significance was lost. The 
Monophysites drew away some of the best elements in the Eastern church, and 
the schism still continues in being. 

In the following pages you will find five essays devoted to Arius, five to 
Athanasius, and five to Augustine This neat and symmetrical arrangement is in 
fact misleading, since the fortunes of Atius and of Athanasius are closely con- 
nected Right down to c. 1950 it was customary to treat Athanasius as a fully 
trustworhy source for the period from 318 to 373, when he died aged about 75 
years Modern scholarship has brought about a reassessment of his conduct, his 
controversial politics and even of his theology; while his conception of Arius, 
and of the theologians whom he scornfully nick-named *Ariomaniacs' is now 
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seen to be prejudiced and misconceived 

Even Athanasius’ defenders have accepted his ‘forceful’ treatment of the 
opposing party. Many modern scholars go much further. Richard Hanson, in a 
lively survey of fourth-century theology (‘The attainment of orthodoxy in the 
Fourth Century ap’, in The Making of Orthodoxy: Festschrift in Honour of 
Henry Chadwick, ed. Rowan Williams) refers to his ‘unscrupulous violence’, 
highlighted by two papyrus letters discovered in the 1920s (ibid , p. 151) And 
the so-called *Ariomaniacs' were in fact a diffuse collection of theologians who 
distrusted the Nicene term ‘consubstantial’, Homoousios, as suggesting an identity 
ofthe Father and the Son, and who expressly stated that they were not followers 
of Arius Further, my own studies have shown that even where Athanasius’ the- 
ology was sound — and it very often is so — the arguments he used against these 
opponents often rely upon ambiguous phrases and faulty inference; this will be 
Shown in papers VI and VII ofthis collection Perhaps his principal weakness as 
a theologian was to share the perspective of the ‘Alexandrians’ already men- 
tioned; his occasional references to Christ's human soul are quite insufficient to 
make his position clear. My papers XII and XIII have some bearing on this 
subject ‘Insufficient’ because his attribution of the Lord's sufferings to his ‘flesh’, 
understood in a broad sense, ignores the agony of mind which the Gospels at- 
test, and makes him far too much like a Stoic sage. And in any case the two 
passages which have been quoted in his favour only hint indirectly at a soul; 
while Athanasius’ alleged authorship of the Contra Apollinarem has been dis- 
proved by my own review of George Dragas's edition (Journal of Theological 
Studies 39 [1988], 250-53). Needless to say, much of Athanasius’ teaching is 
very good indeed; his little work on the Incarnation has always been acclaimed 
as a masterpiece 

The next two pieces, nos. IV and V, deal with Arius’ theology, but in very 
different idioms. No IV is a fairly straightforward examination of Arius’ teach- 
ing as it appears to me; it was written to be delivered at Mainz, at Gerhard 
May's kind suggestion, and was repeated by invitation at Heidelberg and 
Marburg. No. V is a detailed critique of the remarkable theory proposed, with 
all due caution, by Dr Rowan Williams, to the effect that Arius was an up-to-the 
minute student of the Neoplatonists, including even his near-contemporary 
Iamblichus, as well as Porphyry Despite my admiration for Dr Williams’ wide- 
ranging scholarly and devotional works, I have to say that the evidence he pro- 
pounds for this particular view is wholly inadequate 

The next two essays consider two Arian pronouncements which were 
held up for ridicule by ‘orthodox’ theologians, following Athanasius I have 
argued that both the phrases attributed to Arius are patient of a number of differ- 
ent interpretations; and there is no evidence at all that Arius understood them in 
the objectionable sense, or senses, fathered upon them by his critics. The first 
is a fairly simple point; the Bible represents God as speaking to his people on 
many different occasions, and of course using different phrases as the occasion 
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demands There is no evidence that Arius himself thought that the divine Word 
was comparable to these occasional pronouncements; on the contrary, though 
he states that the Word was created, in accordance with Proverbs 8:22 LXX, he 
clearly regarded him as an *only-begotten Son’, to be described in Isaiah's phrase 
as ‘mighty God’, though personally distinct from ‘the God’ and Father of all, as 
well as from all other creatures and words 

The next piece, no VII, is longer and more substantial. The phrase that 
the Word is ‘from nothing’ is capable of various meanings; several of these 
were used in malam partem by critics intent upon showing that Arius’ teaching 
was blasphemous or absurd. In my opinion, by far the most likely meaning of 
the phrase as used by Arius conveyed the doctrine that the Word, being in a 
carefully guarded sense ‘a creature’, was not created by God's imposition of 
order on a pre-existing unformed matter, as several Greek philosophers had 
held; rather, in the beginning, before time began, only God the Father existed 
This doctrine resembles that taught by Irenaeus, and by Tertullian (in the begin- 
ning God was Deus, but was not Dominus, since there was nothing for him to 
dominate). By Arius’ time it had become accepted doctrine that God created ex 
nihilo. And the doctrine that the Son was coeternal with Him, though widely 
accepted, had not yet become a requirement for orthodox belief. Even the Nicene 
Creed of 381, which we commonly use today, contents itself with the phrase 
‘begotten of his Father before all worlds’; not, oficourse, the rendering ‘eter- 
nally begotten of the Father’, which has been ignorantly intruded into the Creed 
by the authors of the Anglican A/ternative Service Book 

There is thus a good deal of evidence that Arius’ teaching has been mali- 
ciously caricatured by his opponents, though I do not of course think it defensi- 
ble in foto; also that his treatment, and that of his followers by Athanasius and 
his adherents, was harsh and unchristian I sought to express this opinion in 
simple and dramatic terms by a piece of pure invention; though I could also say 
that it has precedents in the practice of ancient historians, who even when they 
knew what was actually said on a given occasion were often prepared to substi- 
tute a composition of their own, reflecting their own awareness of the speaker’s 
character and circumstances My little piece does not even profess to report 
what Arius, or an Arian, said on any particular occasion; but I think I have 
expressed his opinions as discovered from a careful study of what was said of 
him, especially by Athanasius in his De Synodis; and have given full references 
to the relevant passages. 

This piece was delivered at a session of the Patristic Seminar at Cam- 
bridge, and was well received; though my intention of reading it with a perfectly 
dead-pan expression was not sufficiently well maintained to take in the more 
alert of my hearers, whose suspicions in any case should have been aroused by 
my failure to indicate the provenance of the supposed Arian document. I had 
hoped the proverb dulce est desipere in loco would suffice to teveal my inten- 
tions to my readers; but it seems that truth worn lightly is less familiar in 
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Germany, for example, than I had thought; German scholars are accustomed to 
discuss a serious subject with unrelieved gravity, at least in print, though in 
spoken lectures and in conversation they can display a delightful humour 

Nos IX and XI are short pieces both written by invitation for confer- 
ences, and can I think be left to speak for themselves. The case is different with 
the more controversial no. X My close stylistic examination of the letters‘Evög 

odpatos and ‘H q(Xopxoc, both attributed to Bishop Alexander, has con- 
vinced me that they come from different authors The former, though doubtless 
written at Alexander's request, perfectly resembles the work of Athanasius; it is 
forceful, concise and unpretentious; whereas the latter is much more discursive 
and notably polysyllabic, as one might expect of a bishop who wished to recom- 
mend his position to important and cultivated colleagues. There is nothing new 
in my suggestion, which was put forward more than a century ago by John Henry 
Newman; but I claim to have established by a mass of evidence that Möhler, 
Newman and Robertson were right 

My title ‘Athanasius’ Earliest Written Work’ of course implies that it 
precedes the pair of treatises Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione. My argument 
has shown that he developed a full maturity of style at a very early date. If we 
accept Opitz's dating of 318 for ‘Evög S@uarog, Athanasius was capable of 
drafting a forceful attack on Arianism at the age of about 20; whereas it is com- 
monly held that the attacks did not begin until the late 330s (Hanson, in The 
making of Ortholdoxy, p. 145, suggests 339). Nevertheless the two letters are 
closely linked; Opitz cannot be far wrong I used to think that the two treatises 
just mentioned must be very early, since they do not allude to Arianism. 
Nevertheless the evidence of the Festal Letters shows that Athanasius could 
simply ignore the Arians and concentrate on his own positive teaching; his first 
reference to ‘Ariomaniacs’ occurs in $9 of Letter 10, for 338, which accords 
closely with Hanson's dating It is thus more than possible that the two apolo- 
getic treatises were written in the 330s, as Charles Kannengiesser has argued 
The early dating of *Evóc o@ueortog, and its assignment to Athanasius, still leave 
him as a sort of *theological Mozart', to quote my admired and well-respected 
friend. But my arguments from both style and content are I think decisive: de- 
spite all difficulties, the two propositions must both be accepted. 

Pieces XII and XIII both deal with the important question whether 
Athanasius acknowledged a fully human soul in Christ, to which I have already 
alluded in No. III. It seemed to me important to consider the evidence offered 
by Athanasius' exposition of biblical texts, especially those of the New Testa- 
ment My examination of these in no IX, pp 234-7 onthe whole confirms the 
opinion of modern critical scholars; Athanasius fails to attach any meaning to 
the texts referring to Christ's yoy which brings out its decisive theological 
importance as affirming a common humanity with ours. From this point on I 
pass to consider the evidence of the Expositio in Psalmos, which had long been 
accepted as an authentic work of St Athanasius. I had not realised that it had 
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been shown very recently by Dr Gilles Dorival that this work must assigned to a 
fifth-century author, as noted in Paper XIII. Nevertheless, I had no. XII re- 
printed, as the work in question had never, I think, received a full examination 
In the next paper I returned to this subject, but here my main emphasis falls on 
the undoubtedly authentic Epistula ad Marcellinum Most of this, I confess, 
strikes me as rather prosy and unoriginal; but chapters 27—9 are interesting, first 
as showing some acquaintance with Plato's so-called doctrine of a tripartite 
soul, which does not appear elsewhere; and secondly as indicating Athanasius' 
attitude to the use of music in worship. Singing he regards as completely 
acceptible as pointing to *the rhythmical and tranquil condition of the mind', 
but he refuses to endorse the Psalter's robust acceptance of trumpets, shawms 
and the like. The references to a well-tuned orchestra become for him a symbol 
of the proper coordination of our thoughts, though his brief reference to sym- 
bolic interpretation falls far short ofthe elaboration of this theme by the author 
ofthe Expositiones. 

Paper XIV deals with Gregory of Nyssa's theology ofthe frinity I need 
not return to his argument in its general lines, which is convincing enough; but 
there is room for some further comment on the remarkable claim put forward in 
the treatise ‘On Not Three Gods’, also known as the Epistle to Cledonius. The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, says Gregory, and yet 
we do not confess three Gods, but one God He uses the analogy of three men, 
say Peter, Paul and John; we commonly speak of them as three men; but in a 
correct use of language, we should speak of them as one man, since their man- 
hood is one and the same. 

I have to say that my careful examination of Gregory's argument has 
convinced me that it has all the attributes of a philosopher's paradox, putting 
forward a case which we would not dream of accepting if it were concerned 
with common life and not with transcendent realities. According to his argu- 
ment, we could infer quite properly that every chariot is a one-horse chariot, 
since where there seem to be two, both of them are in fact one horse, if we take 
‘one’ in its proper sense as indicating unity of species Or again, that the plural 
number, and indeed numerals themselves, can now be dispensed with. My ob- 
jection would of course fail if we could show that in Gregory's view, when we 
refer to to divine realities, our ordinary logic will not apply. But I do not think 
this is the case; he seems to found his argument on perfectly general considera- 
tions of correctusage, though he also makes the point that the Bible itself adopts 
an incorrect usage as a concession to our human frailty. 

But there is an even more disturbing aspect of Gregory's argument, re- 
maining strictly within the theological field If we agree that, following the cor- 
rect use of language, three men are really one man, should we not apply the 
same principle to the three divine Persons? In that case, while Gregory attempts 
to rebutthe charge that he is atritheist, his argument also proves him a Sabellian! 
The best answer, I think, is to say that his case is established on quite different, 
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theological considerations; the appeal to logic is a mere facade. But I do not for 
a moment suppose that Gregory himself saw it in this light; much more prob- 
ably, he saw it as a triumphant vindication of his position, and many orthodox 
scholars have contentedly followed his lead. 

Gregory has of course a reply to the objectionable inference about the 
divine Persons He argues that they differ in their mode of origination. But this 
cannot be sufficient; there would be no point in different modes of origination if 
they produced mere replicas of the original Source. We have to admit that the 
Persons, while equal in dignity, have different functions So much can be said 
by way of summary 

My argument, as I said, is a challenge to orthodox opinion. But perhaps 
I could say that even such a very careful scholar, and fervent admirer of Gregory, 
as Dr Andreas Spira, wrote to me privately about my essay as first printed, 
expressing his regretful acceptance of my view. 

Augustine is the subject of nos XV to XX. Once again, I have included a 
relatively simple piece to begin with, though it also deals with a concept that is 
both central and highly abstract in its verbal expression, but embodies the para- 
dox that the abstract term in fact names the fullness of concrete existence and 
life No. XVI is more technical, but once again we meet the Platonic paradox 
thatthe highest reality must be all-embracing as wellas unique Marius Victorinus 
shows us one possible reductio ad absurdum ofthis view; conceptual generality 
is in itself a mark of higher status and authority. Augustine takes a bolder and 
more original line: Platonism is for him a useful ally to theology, but not a 
master to be slavishly followed; the concept of divine Being has always to be 
modified in accordance with the teaching of Holy Scripture Much the same will 
apply to the doctrine of divine simplicity, on which I shall comment in no. XXII. 

No XVII took shape as a talk delivered to a cultivated but mostly non- 
specialist audience. I have included it since to my knowledge there has been no 
full-scale study of Augustine's cosmology I enjoyed writing it, and it was well 
received The text under discussion was Augustine's third attempt to comment 
in detail on the Book of Genesis, but the only one to approach the obvious 
difficulty of reconciling the Hebrew concept of the world's beginning with his 
fairly considerable knowledge of Greek science in his day. The reader will see 
at once that he has set himself an intractable problem in trying to harmonize 
them; but despite his deference to the literal sense of Scripture he realises the 
importance of trying to do so, and defends himself against the all too common 
charge of idle curiosity The reader, I think, will seldom be convinced but will 
always be fascinated by his ingenuity. 

No XVIII and deals with the De Magistro, The Master, in which Augus- 
tine sets out his views on human language and especially the use of statements 
in imparting knowlege. His teaching, as I note, has been summarily condemned 
by Dr C A Kirwan, but has been defended in great detail by no less an authority 
than Professor Myles Burnyeat in his Inaugural Address to the Aristotelian So- 
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ciety, 1987 Burnyeat’s article seems to me extraordinarily valuable ifone wishes 
to learn something of the truth about the theory of meaning. On the other hand, 
he seems to be attributing to Augustine views which no competent teacher would 
dream of expounding if he were writing for an intelligent pupil on the level, say, 
of Adeodatus. In fact I should be surprised if Burnyeat’s own paper, as a spoken 
lecture, could have been followed even by the extremely sophisticated and well- 
informed members ofthe Aristotelian Society For present purposes, I must be 
content to write far more simply, though 1 think I shall be on safe ground in 
dismissing Dr Kirwan's view. 

I am not convinced by Burnyeat's suggestion that in his early chapters 
(down to 11.36) Augustine deliberately incorporates some mistakes which the 
alert reader will recognise; he does not suggest any parallel in Augustine for this 
extremely demanding procedure. Thus I am not convinced by his suggestion 
(p. 8, cf my XVIII, p. !, note) that Augustine makes a clear division between 
purely dialectical suggestions and his own vision of the truth, since in the sec- 
ond section there are patent fallacies which he does not try to correct. My own 
opinion is that, despite some useful clarifications, Augustine has never shaken 
off the fatal attraction of the view that all words are names; see, e.g 11 36, 
‘words. . . bid us look for things’. He does not see that some words can only be 
understood by their function, in the context of a sentence, of modifying the 
meaning of other word-groups; ‘if? and ‘not’ are obvious examples. But I can- 
not, in the limits of this Introduction, develop my views on so complex a sub- 
ject, even if I were capable of doing so 

Professor Rist, writing more simply for the non-specialist, seems to de- 
fend the view, deriving from Porphyry, that all statements can be seen as the 
conjunction of a subject and a predicate. If ‘predicate’ here means simply ‘some- 
thing other than the subject’, this is uninformative; but since Porphyry seems to 
take ‘predicate’ as having the force of an adjective, his view fails to explain an 
enormous number of ordinary statements; I have cited ‘a man learns’, but per- 
haps a clearer example is *the Queen was in the garden'; this does not tell us 
who or what the Queen was, i.e. ‘the disambiguating features of the subject’, but 
where she was; and though it is true that it tells us something about the Queen, it 
is equally true that it tells us something about the garden; that is where the 
Queen was. For the rest, my paper must speak for itself 

No XIX, again, seems fairly straightforward. It does of course advert to 
the controversial question of Augustine’s knowledge of Platonism, We are told 
that (his) *füst-hand knowlege of Plato was confined to the portion ofthe Timaeus 
translated by Cicero’, and that *he refers to the Meno often enough’ but does not 
know of it in detail, relying instead on Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 1 57-8 
— so Burnyeat, op. cit, p. 22, n. 30. But a footnote cannot convey the proper 
sense of a well-stocked mind accustomed to thrashing out his ideas in discus- 
sion; the scissors-and-paste approach inevitably suggested in this context is 
wholly alien to his mind. 
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I might perhaps have added a further word on memory I remember being 
puzzled by Augustine’s comprehensive use of the word, which I myself had 
always understood in a more specific sense But in the modern world, where 
‘memory’ names a vital function of computers and word-processors, there is no 
need to be puzzled; though our computers have not as yet developed anything 
very like the sorting-out process which I have attributed to the subconscious 
mind, or even to vague and ill-defined memories. On such questions, Augustine 
is far ahead of his time. 

No. XX was delivered at Pamplona to a conference of theologians dis- 
cussing St Gregory of Nyssa's work directed against the extreme Arian Eunomius 
Eunomius was a thorough going rationalist who held, inter alia, that the Greek 
word ory&vvritog, ‘ingenerate’, ‘having no beginning’, was the sole and all-suf- 
ficient designation that could be used to name the divine nature But my essay 
has to take the form suggested by its title, namely an examination ofthe theories 
of names in the philosophical tradition which was available to Gregory, though 
Ithink very inadequately explored or criticized by him Did names correspond 
with the nature of what they represented, or were they merely the products of 
social convention? In the former case, did they in some way picture the realities 
they represented? How were they chosen? — could one imagine some anony- 
mous ‘name-giver’, who fulfils the function assigned to Adam in Genesis 2: 19— 
20? I then come to the distinct question whether God himself can be named; but 
before this can get off the ground, I have to give some space to the word éni'vo1o, 
which is used for the ‘designations’ applied to God’s activities, assuming that 
there are many such activities which can be distinguished and named, as against 
the one mysterious divine nature, to which no name can be given. This discus- 
sion to some extent overlaps with no. XXI, which gives further thought to the 
concept of divine simplicity. My researches seemed to indicate that the word 
Ertivoio had not been adequately discussed; whereas orkörng, the word com- 
monly used for ‘simplicity’, had been interpreted only in a moral sense, the 
‘sincerity’ or ‘unaffectedness’ displayed by good men 

Returning to paper XX, I return to the problem that the Old Testament 
teaches variously that God himself cannot be named, and that He himself has 
indicated his name; though later Jewish tradition came to hold that the proper 
name ‘Jahweh’ was too sacred to be pronounced, so that in reading the Scrip- 
tures, where the reader would find the purely consonantal spelling IHWH, he 
would pronounce the word Adonai, ‘my Lord’; so that later Latin authors re- 
ferred to God by the composite name ‘Jehovah’. More generally, I note that a 
proper name is not necessarily a personal name, as was often assumed. In con- 
clusion I refer to the theories of Eunomius himself, who seems to suggest that 
the actual word &yévvntos is indispensable for sound theology The objection 
is obvious: if the actual Greek word must be used, only a Greek-speaker can 
formulate a sound theology; but if translation is allowable, an element of inter- 
pretation cannot be avoided. More generally, while Eunomius, like his elder 
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colleague Aetius, had some merits as a logician, his theology has the defect of 
eliminating any element of mystery from our conception of the Godhead, as 
well as making the divine Son and Spirit *unlike' and thus inferior to the Father 

No. XXI returns to the words onAdtnc and entvoto, mentioned above. 
1 think my discussion can be followed without further comment; but if space had 
allowed 1 would have liked to mention the very interesting position adopted by 
Augustine, who assents to the traditional doctrine of divine simplicity, but is far 
from endorsing the extreme position adopted by Plotinus. Augustine has a con- 
siderable debt to Plotinus, amply documented in the footnotes to Henry 
Chadwick's translation of the Confessions; but he is far from adopting the view 
that the highest principle, as a perfect unity, can neither think nor be thought, 
since either activity would import a duality of subject and predicate. Plotinus 
apparently was not satisfied by the answer that perfect knowledge implies a 
perfect identification of the knower and the thing known. But this is not Augus- 
tine's method of argument. Rather, where there is an irremovable conflictbeween 
the inferences of philosophy and the deliverances of Holy Scripture, we must be 
guided by the divine Word. Thus God must be fully personal; he must love us 
himself, and not delegate this divine work. Every line of Augustine recalls us to 
this tremendous mystery. 
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Christianity was first preached as an invitation to accept Jesus as 
Lord; his coming was seen as the fulfilment of God’s purpose for the 
human race. But the earliest preachers could take for granted a belief 
in God’s existence and his providence, already well recognized in 
Judaism. When the Church began to expand into non-Jewish 
societies, it met with enquirers who doubted or denied such beliefs, 
and was forced to defend them by argument; St Luke presents an 
early stage of this development in Acts 17 16ff, where St Paul 
encounters Epicurean and Stoic philosophers. By the second cen- 
tury, Christian writers had begun to restate their faith as a coherent 
theology, drawing largely upon Greek thought, which was by far the 
most important intellectual influence on the Roman Empire, and 
indeed since the Renaissance has reinvigorated our own art, science 
and philosophy. 

The Greeks’ most creative period can be roughly defined as 
500—200 sc. By early Christian times they had become less bold and 
experimental, more accustomed to imitate classical models, and 
more inclined towards religion; atheism and scepticism were still 
taught, but were less popular in a society which sought reassurance 
Nevertheless Greek culture retained an attraction and power which 
cannot be appreciated without some understanding of its great 
classical masterpieces. 

Among the Greeks the visual arts were better developed than their 
music, which remained very simple; and their sculpture was far more 
impressive than their painting. Early Christian monuments echo 
contemporary Graeco-Roman styles, influenced by the great Greek 
masterpieces of the fourth century Bc; thus the earliest portraits of 
Christ depict him as a handsome youth not unlike the Greek Apollo 
The severe lines of the later Byzantine portraits, however, owe 
something to Graeco-Roman paintings like those discovered at 


Pompeii. Greek architecture also made its contribution; the earliest 
large Christian churches were rectangular pillared halls, resembling 
the secular ‘basilica’ (law-court and commercial exchange). Later 
examples adopted the distinctive Roman use of arches and domes, 
which was finely exploited in the Byzantine period. 

Greek literature did not always appeal to Christian writers. They 
often profess to despise fine writing; and of course the Greeks had 
produced, inter alia, bawdy comedies and erotic lyrics which were 
offensive to serious men. Christians made use of the Greek orators 
for training preachers, and of the historians, to supplement the 
biblical narratives; but the great Greek dramatists were undervalued, 
as presenting the gods in human guise The attitude of St Cyprian is 
instructive; on becoming a bishop he threw away his pagan books, 
and professed that he owed nothing to paganism, while continuing 
to write the impeccable formal prose which he had learnt from his 
pagan schoolmasters. Tertullian, Jerome and others show a similar 
combination of affected disdain with actual indebtedness. 

But such attitudes were not unknown in the pagan world. Pagan 
teachers would introduce their charges to the great Greek classics, 
especially the poetry of Homer; but they approached them in the 
serious, questioning frame of mind that was common in late an- 
tiquity, treating the Homeric poems as instructive works, indeed as 
actually intended to convey lessons about human life and destiny 
which the careful student could detect. The philosophers also were 
of course consulted for moral and religious guidance; but whereas 
Plato, for example, wrote many of his dialogues in a vein of 
light-hearted, tentative enquiry, his followers usually regard them as 
an authoritative text in which apparent inconsistencies must be 
explained away. One reason for this was the importance which pagan 
educators attached to rhetoric, the art of persuasion and public 
speaking, where self-contradiction is a fault to be avoided at any cost 
Christians accordingly made strenuous efforts to present the Bible as 
an inspired book, consistent and harmonious in all its parts. What we 
regard as crude and primitive ideas expressed in the Old Testament 
could be defused by spiritualizing interpretations like those invented 
by high-minded expositors of Homer 

One favourite method among others was to treat the offending 
passage as an allegory Thus Homer describes the high god Zeus 
reminding his consort Hera of her adultery with the fire-god 
Hephaestus, for which she was bound in golden chains (lad 
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15.18ff.). A first-century commentator explains that ‘the words of 
Zeus to Hera are the words of God to matter'; he transforms the 
wronged husband into a supreme creator who imposes restraints on 
matter to produce an orderly world. The method of allegory grew up 
at Alexandria and was already applied to Scripture by the Greek- 
speaking Jewish aristocrat Philo, who died ¢ ap 50. Origen, who 
records the interpretation of Zeus and Hera, (Against Celsus 6 42, 
written c. AD 250) uses similar methods to explain puzzling or 
objectionable passages of Scripture; many examples are given in his 
On First Principles, 4.3 

But it was Greek philosophy to which Christian thought was 
chiefly indebted ‘Philosophy’ means ‘the love of wisdom’; in ancient 
times it included a great variety of subjects which are nowadays 
regarded as separate disciplines. In early Christian times it was 
conventionally divided into three departments: logic, ethics, and 
physics. ‘Logic’ and ‘ethics’ meant roughly what they mean today, 
despite dramatic developments in both subjects in the last hundred 
years. Ethics in Aristotle’s day had included political science and the 
germ of economics, but these had little interest for later thinkers. 
‘Physics’ was a general term for the study of the universe; it included 
all that was then known of physics proper, cosmology, astronomy, 
geography, biology, psychology, and theology too, for those who 
believed in divine action affecting the world. We should also notice 
two studies closely allied to philosophy, but not normally reckoned 
as belonging to it, namely medicine and mathematics. These had 
little direct influence on Christian thought, but the sheer brilliance 
of Greek mathematics in particular compels our attention 

Logic was virtually the creation of Aristotle, who was also 
accepted as the primary authority until well on in the nineteenth 
century Christian writers tended to criticize his minutiloguium, his 
obsession with exact detail; and it is certainly true that the minority 
of theologians who did try to adopt his methods, by expressing their 
teaching as a series of syllogisms, make notably dismal reading. The 
reason is not that Christian teaching is necessarily illogical, but 
rather that logical method requires exact definition and consistent 
use of terms; and this is hard to achieve where religious truths have 
been expressed in poetic language or in metaphors drawn from 
everyday life. It is especially misleading if, on a pretext of exact 
definition, one represents ancient writers as arguing for or against a 
proposition defined in contemporary terms ‘The better course was 
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to pay attention to the uses of metaphor; and here the Greek literary 
critics and their Latin imitators could offer valuable guidance. But 
the way was constantly blocked by the assumption that the Bible 
must be a wholly consistent and uniformly uplifting text, rather than 
the legacy of many different writers of different periods and different 
levels of culture, as we tend to see it today. 

Greek ethics, in early Christian times, usually assumes a distinc- 
tive theory of human nature. Most philosophers, Pythagoreans, 
Platonists and many Stoics, held that consciousness arises within the 
soul, a personal being which can function independently of the body 
and survives its death (whereas for the Hebrews the so-called ‘soul’ is 
an impersonal animating principle, and consciousness can only arise 
within an animated body). Yet Plato suggested two distinctly differ- 
ent pictures of the soul. The Phaedo sees it as essentially concerned 
with higher truths, in contrast with the distracted pleasure-loving 
body; but the Republic describes it as having three parts, of which only 
the highest, the mind or intellect, is capable of real virtue; it is the 
directive principle which our emotions and impulses ought to obey 

Plato’s strongly idealized view of the intellect will hardly convince 
us moderns; we see too clearly that the intellect itself can be misused 
or corrupted. Moreover it distorted the Christian moral tradition. St 
Paul, though he spoke of antagonism between flesh and spirit (Gal. 
5.17), accepted self-denial for the sake of his mission (Phil. 4.12) 
without condemning bodily satisfactions; but later Christians, like 
many pagans, often assumed that the first step towards moral 
improvement was to neglect the body and cultivate the mind 
Charity, if it meant concern for the bodily needs of others, was thus 
often undervalued 

Christians made only a rather selective use of the Greek moralists 
Plato was widely praised, for reasons which will soon appear; evenso, 
his Republic caused offence by its eccentric programme for women in 
society, as mere child-bearers without attachments either to hus- 
bands or children; while his Symposium, a magnificent defence of 
physical love as a gateway to higher affections, presupposed the 
Greek acceptance of homosexuality. Aristotle, who wrote important 
treatises on ethics, was criticized for what seemed an unheroic view, 
that perfect happiness requires some degree of outward prosperity; 
also, less fairly, for his concept of virtue as a middle course between 
two opposite failings (e.g. cowardice and rashness); this ‘doctrine of 
the mean’ was often misconstrued as implying only a moderate 
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enthusiasm for virtue. The Stoics were often tedious to read, and 
moreover changed their ground; the earlier Stoics preached a fierce 
and exclusive morality; perfect wisdom was demanded, and the 
slightest occasional lapse condemned; all other supposed goods were 
considered worthless. But the later Stoics took a more moderate 
view: our nature, they said, prompts us to seek certain advantages, 
such as bodily health and tranquillity; these were not good in the 
absolute sense, yet it was ‘preferable’ to seek them, at least for other 
people. It is this later phase of Stoic ethics, with its stress on common 
duties, which influenced St Paul’s teaching 

There was thus no universally approved authority; the most 
convenient handbooks were probably Cicero’s popularizing Latin 
adaptations, which set various systems side by side. And the further 
difficulty of amalgamating Greek and biblical teaching meant that 
Christian ethics was slow to develop a coherent framework. The 
Bible provided simple folk with divine laws and virtuous examples 
‘These were supplemented by the doctrine, derived from the Stoics, 
of a ‘natural law’, which implied that all men have the same per- 
ception of basic moral duties (1 Cor. 11.14); this ignored the actual 
evidence of diversity among different races, and even suggested, 
absurdly, that wrongdoers are adequately punished by the agonies 
of conscience that they are bound to feel. But Christian Platonists 
tended to define goodness as a right choice of objectives; our affec- 
tions must be fixed on the eternal rewards. Indeed Augustine, for in- 
stance, tends tosuggest thatall our feelings are forms of affection; fear, 
e.g. of robbery, is really a bye-form of the love of riches and ease 

Moreover the clash between Platonic and biblical views of the soul 
confused the Christian teaching on the afterlife. The Hebrews 
looked forward to a resurrection of the body; only so could con- 
sciousness be restored; and it would take place on a day of judgement 
after a period of absolute non-existence. But Christians tended (as 
many still do) to accept also the survival of the soul as Plato 
conceived it, so that consciousness continues without interruption 
beyond the moment of death (cf Luke 23.43). But granted the 
promise of a fully surviving consciousness, it is hard to see the point 
of a subsequent resurrection of the body, which Christians were 
bound to accept in accordance with their Creeds 

Before coming to the central topics of Greek philosophy, some- 
thing should be said about their mathematics. T he Greeks excelled 
here through their intense interest in solving problems for their own 
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sake, irrespective of any practical value. Their geometry, as formu- 
lated by Euclid (c: 300 sc) held the field until the nineteenth century, 
and is still acceptable as a basic discipline. In arithmetic they 
achieved remarkable results despite the handicap of a clumsy system 
of numeration, using thirty letters of the alphabet to denote units, 
tens and hundreds up to 1000, where the system began to repeat. 
Consequently, to know that twice three is six did not at once indicate 
how to multiply twenty by thirty; it was as if we wrote the two sums as 
'bxcef'and 'kxl1-2 x. 

The Bible, in 1 Kings 7.23, states that Solomon made a 'sea', or 
ceremonial water-tank, ten cubits in diameter and thirty cubits 
round, thus implying that the constant we know as m is 3.0. The 
Greeks not only knew that it was not an exact whole number, but that 
it was not expressible by any ratio of whole numbers: Archimedes (¢. 
287-212 Bc) computed it by approximation as between 3!/ and 
31971, ie. roughly between 3 142857 and 3.140845. Many further 
examples could be given, if space allowed. 

On the other hand, the Greeks did not solve the much more 
difficult problem of the nature of number itself, which was eluci- 
dated by Bertrand Russell some time ago. If I understand him right, 
the primary function of numbers is that by which (e.g.) we ‘number 
off’ the houses in a street; cardinal numbers, which we use to quan- 
tify a group, depend on the further operation of 'summing up’ how 
many houses we have passed. The Greeks, however, assumed that 
the cardinal numbers were primary, and that the whole system of 
numbers originated from the ‘monad’, the number one; their arith- 
metic lacking a zero. Mathematically minded philosophers such as 
Pythagoras and his followers could thus suppose that the Monad was 
the source of all rational order in the universe; or, put conversely, 
that the creative power behind it had the characteristics of the 
Monad. This prompted Christians to think that God must be com- 
pletely simple and strictly immutable, a view which still remains the 
official orthodoxy, though it has recently come in for vigorous attacks 

This doctrine of God was combined, rather awkwardly, with the 
biblical picture of God as a creator and loving Father of the world 
and mankind. Plato, moreover, gave support to this theology 
through an influential dialogue, the Timaeus, which pictures the 
creation of the world by a divine ‘craftsman’ or ‘artificer’. It was 
never clear whether this divinity was meant to be the source of all 
perfection (as in Christianity), or merely to imitate some reality 
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higher than himself But Plato’s work was valued by Christians as 
confirming the biblical account of the creation. Yet when God came 
to be described in mathematical terms as simple and immutable, it 
became less easy to understand his providential care of the world; 
this must, it would seem, require a divine mind which can attend to 
many different concerns. Christians tended to solve the problem by 
developing St John’s concept of the divine Word or Logos in a 
manner already foreshadowed by the Stoics; God the Father was 
seen as wholly transcendent; he exercised his providential care not 
directly, but through his Logos; who is sometimes described, e.g. by 
Athanasius, as actually pervading the physical world, and indeed 
inherits the Father's title of ‘Craftsman’, demiourgos. 

Greek philosophy affected Christianity most directly through the 
department of ‘physics’ together with the very abstract study which 
came to be called metaphysics. The early history of this subject is far 
too complex to be summarized here; but we may notice two phil- 
osophers earlier than Plato who left their mark on all subsequent 
thought 

Parmenides (c 515—450) attempted to deduce the nature of the 
universe, by purely logical methods, from the nature of being as 
such. He treated ‘being’ as a simple concept, a view which logicians 
have now discarded; for it can indicate both passing states (‘he is ill’) 
and invariable facts (‘he is a man’); or again, mere existence, as 
opposed to fantasy; or again truth, as opposed to falsehood (‘that is 
so’) But for Parmenides these concepts were indistinguishable; thus 
the necessities of logic required that the world, despite appearances, 
must be unchanging, simple and compact (for empty space would 
imply the contradiction that ‘not-being is’). 

In sharp contrast Heraclitus (&. 544—484) saw the world as a 
perpetual process of change; but farsightedly perceived that this 
need not make it unintelligible, since its changes take place in an 
orderly sequence and in principle can be measured. They were 
governed, he thought, by a ‘logos’, a controlling agency diffused 
throughout the universe; Heraclitus’ obscure language does not 
make it clear whether this logos should be considered simply as a 
mathematical measure or ratio, or asa controlling mind. 

Plato (c. 429—347) was not impressed by Heraclitus’ claim that 
change can be measured. He sought not only mathematical but 
moral truths, where it is harder to distinguish objective changes from 
changes and uncertainties in human judgement. He therefore saw 
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reality or being (ousia) as twofold; an eterrial world of perfect Forms, 
perceived only by the mind, and the confused and changeable world 
of perceptible things, which become real and definite only in so far as 
they imitate those eternal prototypes. This view is known as ‘Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas'; but it is important to note that these are objective 
realities, not just products of our thinking; Plato calls them both 
ideai, Ideas, and eide, Forms. 

Plato never made it clear what kinds of Forms there are; it 
sometimes appears that there is a Form for every class of natural 
phenomena (e g. even for diseases!); but sometimes only where 
perfection is possible Some later Platonists regarded the Forms not 
only as ‘thinkable’ (noeta) but as thinking beings (noera), playing 
down the original emphasis on their unchanging character; thus 
Christians could easily regard them not only as moral ideals but as 
equivalent to the biblical angels. This was a drastic departure. Plato 
had pictured the Forms as a hierarchy, such that the more inclusive 
Forms are nobler and better. But there can be no society between 
beings of different logical levels; Socrates may converse with a nob- 
ler and better man, say Parmenides; but not with ideal manhood it- 
self, any more than a woman can marry the average man. A fortiori the 
all-inclusive Form, pure Being itself, could have no contact with hu- 
man beings Nevertheless Christian writers adopted ‘pure Being’ as 
an appropriate symbol of God's supremacy and unchanging power. 

Aristotle (384-322) raised logical objections to Plato's doctrine of 
transcendent Forms, but retained the notion ofform as an immanent 
principle which, e g., guides the development of living things. The 
form (small ‘f’ now better!) belongs to the species; individual beings 
exhibit the same form in a separate bit of matter; and the word 
‘being’ (ousia) can denote either the form, or the matter, or the 
compound individual which results from their union. But this 
relatively clear picture is confused by two other developments. First, 
Aristotle modifies the sense of ‘being’ by recognizing a special sense 
which came to be known as ‘substance’. A thing’s ‘substance’ is the 
character which it must have and can never lose (contrast the sense of 
‘being’ in ‘he is a man’ and ‘he is here’); and ‘substances’ are things 
which retain their identity despite changes of size, condition, etc. 
Secondly, despite his emphasis on form and species, Aristotle 
asserted, in the Categories, that the individual, not the species, is the 
primary form of being, or ‘primary substance’ 

The notion of substance became a battle-ground for later Chris- 
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tian theologians; but before describing this, we must introduce a 
related term, ‘hypostasis’, which owes its popularity to the Stoics, 
beginning in the century after Aristotle (Zeno, c 332-262; Chrysip- 
pus, c. 280—207 sc). The Stoics wholeheartedly accepted Heraclitus’ 
picture of the universe as a process of perpetual change (whereas 
Aristotle saw it as basically unchanging, and indeed eternal). They 
held that matter is the only true reality; thoughts and concepts arise 
in men's material organ of thought. But they also held that every 
kind of matter exhibits some degree of order; this increases as we 
pass to plants, to animals and human beings, and finally to the 
universe itself, which is pervaded by a supremely rational principle 
or Logos, who can appropriately be honoured as a god 

"Hypostasis' literally means ‘that which underlies or supports’, e.g 
the legs of an animal, the base of a statue. The word took on many 
different meanings; but we have to mention two, which, strangely, 
have almost exactly opposite implications ‘Hypostasis’ can mean the 
*underlying reality’ of a thing, which probably it will share with other 
things; or it can mean the 'emergent perceptible reality’, which is 
more likely to be taken as individual. The former meaning is 
suggested, e.g., by a counterfeit coin; the coin ‘really is’ lead, the 
base metal underlying its gilded surface The second meaning stems 
from the use of ‘hypostasis’ to mean a ‘sediment’. The Stoics 
pictured the universe as evolving from a primary condition of pure 
fire, which by degrees produces solid matter, like a sediment or 
precipitate deposited by a liquid, and so gives rise to persistent 
individual things. 

The natural Latin equivalent for ‘hypostasis’ was substantia; but 
this latter word was used to translate the Greek ousia; a better Latin 
equivalent here would have been essentia (cf. ‘essence’); but this word 
sounded artificial to the Latins, and was not much used before 
Augustine's time, though it became popular later with the medieval 
philosophers 

Greek theologians came to describe the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit as a triad, or Trinity, of divine beings They often spoke of 
three hypostases, i.e. three distinct individual beings; to acknowl- 
edge only one divine hypostasis might suggest, e.g., that only the 
Father is divine. But the Latins, following Tertullian, spoke of them 
as three persons proceeding from a single ‘substance’, as having a 
common origin in the Father and a common divinity; and some 
Greeks agreed to accept the idea of ‘one hypostasis’, taking that word 
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in its larger sense. The Latins disliked *three hypostases', which to 
them suggested three gods 

The tension and misunderstanding came to a head when Arius (c. 
265—337) began to affirm that the Son and Spirit were subordinate 
and hence inferior to the Father. The Council of Nicaea, Ap 325, 
ruled that they were ‘the same in being’ (or ‘consubstantial’, or 
‘coessential’); and the position was clarified by the Cappadocian 
Fathers, half a century later, who argued that the recognition of one 
‘being’ or ‘substance’ did not conflict with ‘three hypostases’, which 
they now clearly defined as individual realities, or ‘persons’ 

Much ink has been wasted in discussing the precise meaning 
which the Council of Nicaea gave to ‘consubstantial’; did it imply 
‘same individual being’, or merely ‘same species’, or something else. 
It must be emphasized that the Nicene Fathers were not trained 
philosophers; in particular, Aristotle’s distinction of ousia, ‘sub- 
stance’, as either individual or generic, was quite unfamiliar to them. 
Ali the terms they had available at this stage carried a variety of senses 
which their users only half understood. Thus modern scholars who 
have debated whether such-and-such a term was used ‘in the sense of 
Person’, or the like, give us an impression of clearly defined 
alternatives which is completely unhistorical 

Something more should be said of ‘Person’, none the less. Latin 
usage was largely based on legal convention; a ‘person’ was anyone 
competent to plead in alaw-court, excluding slaves and minors The 
corresponding Greek word prosöpon suggested rather a character ina 
play (cf. our phrase dramatis personae) Neither word strongly 
emphasized the qualities we associate with ‘personality’, viz. orig- 
inality, enterprise, leadership. Moreover, as first used, neither word 
necessarily implied an individual; a party to a law-suit could be a group 
of people acting jointly, and in a play a chorus of actors could take a 
single part. But later Christian usage followed the Cappadocians’ 
clear distinction between (individual) Person and (common) Sub- 
stance; other kinds of individuals, e.g. individual islands or stars, 
were left out of account 

Christians were disappointingly slow to realize that the same 
distinction applied to the word phusis, ‘nature’; and this led to bitter 
disputes concerning the doctrine of Christ which should have been 
avoided. It should have been clear that Christ existed ‘in two phuseis’, 
provided that this was clearly understood as indicating two states or 
conditions, his eternal fellowship with the Father, and his incarnate 
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life as man. But devout eastern Christians were haunted by the 
suspicion that ‘two phuseis’ must imply two distinct individual beings, 
a divine Christ and a human Jesus, and consequently withdrew to 
form the Monophysite communities. The orthodox faith, as defined 
by the Council of Chalcedon, ap 451 agreed with the Latins that 
Christ exhibits two phuseis, two manners of being, divine and human, 
united in this one unique individual, or in a single hypostasis 

In conclusion: Christianity developed out of a Jewish sect into a 
world religion through the use of its Greek inheritance, by moulding 
its beliefs into a coherent system which could appeal to thoughtful 
men and leaders of society, without losing the element of faith and 
personal commitment exhibited by simpler believers. If we have 
learnt to appreciate the distinctive genius of Hebrew religious 
thought, this has come about through the gradual development of 
scholarly methods which were initiated by Greek literary critics It 
remains a live question whether a Christian theology expressed in 
Greek concepts is still serviceable for a Church faced with the 
challenge of further expansion, e.g. in Africa and Latin America 
What can be said with assurance is that such questions could not 
even be raised, let alone considered, without the arts of accurate 
statement and rational debate which the Church absorbed from its 
Greek-speaking adherents 
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consulting Look in libraries or second-hand bookshops for a spine lettered 
"The Hibbert Lectures 1888’. The faint-hearted may prefer to begin with 
Lecture II See also: Jaeger, W, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cam- 
bridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1962); Chadwick, H, Early Chris- 
tian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford University Press, 1966); 
Markus, RA, Christianity in the Roman World, (London, Thames and 
Hudson, 1975), with excellent illustrations 
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II 


The Appropriation of the 
Philosophical Concept of God by early 
Christian Theologians: 

W. Pannenberg's Thesis Reconsidered 


Patristic scholars live nowadays under the threat of the axe. I do not mean 
this quite literally; no doubt a radical Marxist government would find other 
Christian victims to polish off more quickly than the modest and retiring 
scholars whom I intend to address. But since the time of Harnack at the latest 
we have had to live with the accusation that the Fathers whom we study have 
falsified the original and authentic message of Christianity; misled by the 
seductions of Greek philosophy, even when they protested against them, they 
have bequeathed to us a theology which misconstrues and abridges the bib- 
lical insistence on God's transcendence, his freedom, and his total sover- 
eignty over this and all possible worlds. Harnack of course detects other 
failings, which will not detain us on this occasion; for instance, that whereas 
Jesus taught men to worship his heavenly Father, the Christian Fathers taught 
them to worship Jesus. Ihis whole complex of accusations, though often dis- 
missed, has recently acquired new force through the rise of liberation the- 
ology in the Ihird World, and its newly explicit demand that Christianity 
should now shake off its traditional dependence on European, and therefore 
on Greco-Roman, forms of thought 

Even Roman Catholic scholars, bred in a tradition which speaks of a natural 
knowledge of God and of grace which perfects nature but does not remove it, 
are becoming sensitive to this demand; for Protestants it would seem only to 
underline a conviction which is integral to their tradition. But Protestant 
scholars, with their Anglican and other allies, have in fact played a leading 
part in patristic studies; and in recent years many of them have been impressed 
by a paper published by Wolfhart Pannenberg some twenty-five years ago, 
‘Die Aufnahme des philosophischen Gottesbegriffes als dogmatisches 
Problem der frühchristlichen Iheologie’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 70 
(1959), pp 1-45, which appears in English in the second volume of his Basic 
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Questions in Theology, pp 119-83 ! Professor Adolf Martin Ritter has said of 
this piece ‘Es ist seinerzeit unter protestantischen Patristikern mit nahezu ein- 
helligem Jubel begrüsst worden, während es andemorts eher betretenes 
Schweigen auslóste. Einer ernsthaften Diskussion aber ist es nirgends 
gewürdigt worden, bis es zwanzig Jahre nach seiner Erstveróffentlichung C J 
de Vogel einer temperamentvollen Kritik unterzog' ? Dr. Ritter’s own discus- 
sion is excellent within the limits he has set himself, occupying seven pages in 
a more general survey of recent work on the relations between Platonism and 
early Christianity But [ believe there is room for a more thorough-going cri- 
tique In general, the reputation of this famous piece is well deserved; 
Pannenberg handles questions of crucial importance with a wealth of learning 
and a good eye for what is relevant; but his work is markedly uneven in 
quality. Much of it is true and important; some of it, I believe, is over-simpli- 
fied; and in places Pannenberg seems confused, if not self-contradictory. As a 
result, it is not easy to form a clear impression of the course of his argument 

The literary structure is simple enough; it is divided into three parts, pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction; but the three parts are notably unequal in length 
and complexity; Part [II in fact extends to two thirds of the total space, and is 
divided into five subsections, of which the fourth alone occupies sixteen 
pages; the fifth is also substantial, but its last six pages are in effect a general 
summary of the whole preceding argument 

The introduction explains 'the adverse judgements of Harnack, Loofs and 
others upon the Apologists of the second century' and their basis in the dog- 
matics of Albrecht Ritschl. This is a fairly familiar thesis, which incidentally 
was echoed in an early work by T.F Torrance;? I need not consider it further 

Of the three main parts that follow, the first is entitled ‘The Philosophical 
Concept of God’; the second carries the title ‘The Task and Danger in 
Theological Linkage with the Philosophical Idea of God'. It sets out rather 
briefly some features of biblical monotheism which Pannenberg takes to be 
crucial; broadly speaking, he contends that the philosophers' contribution to 
Christian theology was a two-edged affair; it was helpful as providing confir- 
mation of the claim that there is only one true God; it was unhelpful, in that 
the philosophers thought of God as the origin from which our world is 
derived, and as a being whose nature is in some way restricted and indeed 
deducible from the fact that he is the origin This conflicts with the biblical 


! This is translated from the German reprint Grundfragen Systematischer Theologie 
(Göttingen, 1971), pp 296-346 

? AM Ritter, ‘Platonismus und Christentum in der Spátantike . Theologische Rundschau 49:1 
(1984). pp 31-56; here p 39; CJ. de Vogel. Scripta Theologica 11 (1979), pp 929-52. Since 
writing the above I have had the privilege of a brief discussion with Professor de Vogel; but my 
text remains substantially as delivered in Cambridge in October 1984 

3 The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers (London 1948) 
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doctrine of God’s sovereign freedom in relation to all other beings; in fact, 
says Pannenberg, ‘God, as the origin, is never merely the invisible ground of 
present reality, but the free, creative source of the ever new and unforeseen’.* 
Hence, he writes, *wherever philosophical concepts are taken over, they must 
be remolded in the light of the history-shaping freedom of the biblical God' 
(p. 139 = 15/312) 

In Part III, which bears the general title ‘The Iheological Appropriation’, 
Pannenberg considers five different aspects of the philosophical concept of 
God, and tries to show where they helped to articulate the biblical doctrine 
and where they tended to obscure it. I shall of course return to this part and 
review it in detail; at this stage it will perhaps be enough to note that 
Pannenberg's judgement on the contribution of the philosophers is on the 
whole rather negative; while helpful at times, they have misled the Fathers 
into neglecting important aspects of biblical theology. But this negative 
judgement takes a most unexpected form Pannenberg's initial remarks about 
the drawbacks of envisaging God simply as the source from which the world 
is derived might lead us to expect an argument that the Greeks made the 
mistake of connecting God too closely with the world, as its origin and expla- 
nation whose properties can be deduced from it But in fact Pannenberg 
comes to precisely the opposite conclusion, namely that the philosophers 
came to envisage a God who cannot enter into any meaningful relation with 
the world of time and change. So he writes ‘Immutability and timelessness, 
simplicity, propertylessness, and namelessness, have repeatedly forced the 
concept of God into an unbridgeable distance from the contingent changes of 
historical reality in which the salvation of men is decided, and the assertions 
of faith regarding God's historical acts of salvation were purchased' — pre- 
sumably by the best of the Christian Fathers — *only at the of expense of vio- 
lating the strict sense of these attributes’ (p. 180 = 43/343). In other words, 
the philosophical doctrine which the best of the Fathers had to remould was 
not an unexciting immanentism, as the early pages might lead us to think, but 
a baffling transcendence We shall have to consider whether this unexpected 
Trepitréteta can be adequately supported by the argument in detail 

Let me then return to Part I, which I have not yet summarized, and which 
raises troublesome questions in my mind; though I do not regard all the ques- 
tions as equally important 

First, is Pannenberg justified in speaking of 'The Philosophical Concept of 
God'? He notes, quite correctly [ think, that early Christian theology was 
indebted to Middle Platonism for 'the conceptual tools for its reflections upon 
the nature of God’ (p. 122 = 3/299); but he also suggests that Middle 


^ My quotations are taken from the English translation mentioned on p 2 above; I give refer- 
ences to this, followed by references to the original ZKG article, then to the German reprint; here 
p 138 = 14/311 
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Platonism represents a kind of consensus among, the philosophers; so ‘The 
theories that had arisen in Greek philosophy concerning the divine reality by 
no means present a chaos of unrelated, merely adjacent, opinions. On the 
contrary, these opinions grew out of a common formulation of the problem 
and constitute variations on one and the same theme’ (p 123 = 3/299). But is 
this really tenable? No doubt there was a complex of theological views which 
was acceptable to many or even most second-century philosophers; neverthe- 
less, some philosophers were sceptics, some were atheists, some were 
Epicurean polytheists; and if we comment, quite properly, that such untypical 
views could not possibly have influenced Christian thinkers, it is worth 
remembering that an un-platonized, unassimilated Stoicism has left its mark 
on Tertullian's aberrant description of God as a corpus. But this is a fairly 
trivial point; I pass to the more important question: 

Is Pannenberg right in suggesting that the Middle Platonists were contin- 
uing a tradition that goes back to the Olympian deities and to the sages of 
Miletus? When he speaks of ‘a common formulation of the problem’ in the 
passage just quoted, Pannenberg is appealing to a theory developed by 
Werner Jaeger in his book The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers 
(Oxford, 1947) We are reminded of ‘a peculiar feature of the Olympian 
deities, viz, their peculiar immanental character’; Pannenberg writes, “Ihe 
fact that the gods are the origin of the reality encountered in normal experi- 
ence is not in itself anything specifically Greek but a widespread conviction 
But that their essence is exhausted in this function, and does not have a 
hidden side, which is reserved for a special revelation, is a peculiarity of the 
Olympian deities’ (p. 124 = 4, 5/300). And he clearly thinks that this formu- 
lation of the problem persists in later Greek philosophy; accordingly 'the 
truly divine can be grasped by an inference from the known state of reality 
back to its unknown origin’ (p. 125 = 5/301), introducing a discussion of the 
early physicists; or the beginning of section two of the first part: ‘The ques- 
tion about the true God as the origin of present things and normal processes’ 
(p 126 = 6/302), leading on immediately to a mention of Justin Martyr and of 
the concern for a unity of explanatory principles in second-century 
Platonism ? Even the discussion of Plotinus mentions ‘the initial tendency of 
the philosophical question about the form of the divine' and goes on to refer 
once again to ‘the inner unity of the philosophical concept of God, regardless 
of all the variations in its formulation' (p. 133 2 11/307) 

But by this time, halfway through the third section of the first part, the alert 
reader of Pannenberg will, as I have just explained, have suffered a powerful 
intellectual shock In the first section we were told that for the Greeks ‘the 
truly divine can be grasped by inference’, etc., because God is the origin of a 


5 References to the method of inference. recur throughout the paper; it may suffice to cite the 
English pp. 133. 143 157-9 165 177. 179 
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knowable world and ‘his essence is exhausted in this function’; but the third 
section is headed ‘Ihe Otherness and Unknowability of the Origin’; more- 
over this doctrine is exhibited as the outcome of precisely the same tendency 
as was already described in section one; so Pannenberg writes, ‘nevertheless, 
the insight into the otherness of the divine was already rooted in the initial 
tendency of the philosophical idea of God’ (p 128 = 7/303). Ihe argument 
seems to be that the method of rational inference led by successive stages to 
the theories of God as mind, as completely simple, and as inaccessible to 
human thought. Nevertheless, these are all products of the same method; 
hence even after describing the most extreme theories of divine transcen- 
dence, Pannenberg can still write that ‘the divine spirit remained bound to a 
material principle’ (p 142 = 17/314) In other words, precisely the same for- 
mulation of the problem produced the conviction, first, that God is totally 
knowable, and secondly, that God is totally unknowable. 

Now as a piece of plain reporting this might possibly be correct Individual 
philosophers often do hold mutually conflicting opinions; a fortiori, one and 
the same movement of thought may harbour opposite views at two different 
stages of its history What is disconcerting is that Pannenberg shows little 
awareness of having noticed the inconsistency which he discloses Moreover, 
if two contradictory conclusions emerge, there is at least some reason to 
suspect that contradictory tendencies were at work, and a careful thinker 
would seek to disprove this possibility My own suspicion is that Greek 
philosophical thought was never dominated by rationalistic assumptions to 
the extent that Pannenberg has assumed; rationalist tendencies, though 
coming easily to the enquiring Greek mind, were often checked by a sense of 
ultimate mystery; the Olympian religion had no monopoly of attention; the 
sense of numinous mystery and fascination and horror is powerfully 
expressed in the Dionysiac cult; Plato himself pronounced that ultimate 
Goodness could not be described by any analogy. And some at least of the 
later Platonists, Christians included, tended to emphasize Plato's spirituality 
and discount his logic; so it should come as no surprise that some of Plato's 
own most hard-headed bits of reasoning were later treated as a species of rev- 
elation; or, for that matter, that Gnostic teachers of no intellectual ability 
whatsoever dressed up their third-rate philosophical gleanings in the trap- 
pings of divine disclosures 

But Pannenberg, it appears, would accept the judgement that a sense of 
God's otherness appeared quite early in the Greek philosophical tradition 
One of the most baffling features of his view in his insistence that this doc- 
trine is not a late development which in some degree qualified the immanen- 
tism of the memod at inference, but is actually a product of it: ‘the insight 
into the otherness of the-divine was already rooted in the initial tendency of 
the philosophical question about God’ (p. 128 = 7/303) Ihe mysterious 
nature of God, he says, was already expressed. by Xenophanes (p. 130 = 
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8/304) and in Plato's teaching that the Good ‘transcends essence’; Plato's 
description of God as mind was also an attempt to convey it (p 130 = 9/305), 
though it proved an inadequate means of escape from immanentist tendencies 
and had to be supplemented by the doctrine that God is simple And although 
formal recognition of the incomprehensibility of God arrived late on the 
Scene, the tendency towards it was already contained in the recognition of 
God's otherness 

Pannenberg therefore seems to be claiming (a) that in Greek philosophy 
'the divine spirit always remained bound to a material principle' though per 
contra the concept of God was forced ‘into an unbridgeable distance from the 
contingent changes of historical reality’, etc. (see pp 2, 3 above); (b) but this 
need not have happened if God had been viewed in more personal terms 
expressing his faithfulness and freedom of action; but (c), as we shall find, 
his freedom is to be understood in terms of contingency which *overturns all 
expectations and world pictures’ (p. 181 = 44/344); (d) it also ‘protects’ God 
against any inference as to his nature from his operations (p 171= 37/337). I 
cannot help wondering whether this structure of thought is either coherent or 
tolerable It seems to make the ‘personal’ God more remote than the God of 
the philosophers; and his 'faithfulness' seems to be presumed in default of 
any consistency which would allow it to be known 

Let us now take a closer look at Part II which I briefly described above. It 
begins by sketching the emergence of monotheism among the lews, and the 
universalism which it implies The God of Israel, they claimed, is in fact the 
God of all nations But how could other nations be brought to acknowledge 
his dominion? Pannenberg replies, quite properly, that the Jews appealed to 
the monotheistic tradition already developed in Greek philosophy: ‘The uni- 
versal claim of the God of Israel first acquired compelling validity for all men 
by virtue of the fact that first the Jewish and then the Christian mission pre- 
sented the God of Israel as the true God sought by philosophy’ (p. 136 = 
13/309) ‘Compelling validity’ seems to me a good translation of the German 
phrase ‘verpflichtende Kraft’, implying both the persuasive force of the 
Jewish claim as thus reformulated, and its absolute authority Pannenberg 
does not mean, I take it, that the prophecies of, say, deutero-Isaiah have no 
authority in their original poetic and Semitic phrasing; but that their authority 
could only be recognized by ‘all men’ (or ‘all reasonably cultivated Greek 
speakers'?), and so become ‘compelling’, when translated into philosophical 
terms with which they were familiar. Not that the alliance with philosophy 
was inescapable or predetermined, as the English term 'compelling' might 
possibly suggest Some Jewish teachers, and some Christian teachers, 
attacked the philosophers, condemning their disagreements, their contentious 
vanity, and their failure to match their principles by their conduct (cf p. 140 
= 16/313). In deploying such arguments the Jewish and Christian missioners 
were no doubt developing familiar themes that lay ready to hand in the Greek 
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tradition But others in both camps ignored the philosophers; given a bit more 
eloquence and personality they might have had great influence There is no 
reason why Jewish preachers of the first century AD should not have spoken 
in the authentic tones of fifth-century prophecy; and indeed the devout of 
their time were ready to listen But in fact, as we know, prophecy was by then 
a spent force. Prophets there were, both Jewish and pagan, as well as Gnostic 
and Hermetic sages But their achievements were insubstantial; before long 
they were forgotten, and rightly 

Pannenberg then explains that ‘the linkage with philosophy was facilitated 
by the tendency of the philosophical idea of God towards unity’ (p 137 = 
14/310); but he goes on to explain that much of the force and distinctiveness 
of the biblical view was lost, or at least endangered, by this linkage I assent 
to this verdict, but with some reservations on his account of the biblical view; 
for if we speak of ‘the personal mode in which the living God confronted 
men’ (p. 138 = 14/311) we certainly do not mean that God speaks to men 
simply in the accents of another man — as if this were something the Greeks 
Should have realized. Ihe notion that God can appear in human form, and be 
mistaken for a man, belongs to a very primitive phase of Israelite tradition 
(e.g Gen 32:24-30, Judges 13:19-22), and it is only a short advance to 
imagine God's voice as mistaken for a human voice (I Sam 3:4-8) Ihe great 
prophets picture God as a mysterious being who impinges on men in a per- 
sonal mode only by moving their own minds and their own lips to conceive 
thoughts and utter prophecies beyond the compass of their own unaided 
powers And Greek philosophers developed a not dissimilar theory of divine 
inspiration 

My third criticism of Pannenberg's Part II is a more technical point, but 
not I think unimportant He argues that ‘the universal claim of the Israelites 
to worship the one true God’ led to ‘a linkage with philosophy facilitated 
by the tendency of the philosophical idea of God towards unity’ (p 137 = 
14/310) This is of course true as far as it goes; but Pannenberg seems to 
ignore the striking contrast between the Hebrew and the Greek notions of 
unity For the Hebrew, the claim that ‘the Lord, thy God is one’ is relatively 
straightforward; it means that there is only one being who can properly be 
called God, who is rightly to be worshipped, and so on But Greek specula- 
tions about unity have a subtlety and complexity, and also a set of endemic 
confusions, of which Pannenberg seems unaware I intend to discuss these 
more fully elsewhere; for the moment let us simply recall the strange inter- 
pretations of Deut 6:4 and the like produced by Philo under the influence of 
Greek philosophy He says, for instance, that God resembles the Monad 
because of his uövsaıs, his solitary existence (spec. leg. 2.176, cf fuga 92, 


$ See also my book Divine Substance (Oxford. 1977) pp 180-89 
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Abr 22) where the Bible surrounds God with his heavenly court, Philo 
makes him the prototypical hermit, with more than a suggestion of the 
Aristotelian deity engaged in his vénois vórjoscos Again he suggests that 
God being one is necessarily simple (leg all 22, mut. nom. 184), an idea 
which goes back to Xenophanes among the Greeks and passes on to Irenaeus, 
but has no root in the Hebrew tradition For of course there is no necessary 
connexion between uniqueness and simplicity A thing can be simple without 
being unique, as were some at least of the Democritean atoms; or it can be 
unique without being simple, like the legendary phoenix But I will return to 
this point in discussing Part IIT 

Part III comprises five sections, together with a brief introduction in which 
Pannenberg states that although the early Christian theologians appear to take 
very different attitudes to Greek philosophy, none of them really escaped its 
influence; not even those who professed to repudiate it most strongly On the 
other hand some of them were more effective at transforming and (one might 
say) biblicizing it than others I accept this judgement, and no comment is 
needed 

It is otherwise with the first main section, headed ‘Monotheism and 
Creation'. Here Pannenberg is concerned to show how 'the almighty freedom 
of the biblical God' was grasped by Christian theologians; he judges that 
‘early Christian theology was relatively quick and decisive in breaking 
through the confines of the philosophical concept of God and creating fitting 
room for the freedom of the biblical God’ (p 146 = 20/317). I believe there is 
a two-fold misrepresentation in this section; it both over-praises the achieve- 
ments of the early Christian theologians and underestimates the positive help 
which they received from the philosophers. Ihe main argument given for 
holding that they ‘broke through the confines of the philosophical concept of 
God’ is that they rejected the idea of matter as eternally coexisting with God 
and established the doctrine of creation ex nihilo. But this, we shall see, is not 
a distinctively Christian development; it has important precedents in the 
Greek philosophical tradition A subsidiary point is that Irenaeus at least 
derived the creation from the contingency of the divine willing. He does 
indeed make this point, and the reference given to AH 2 10 4 could. have 
been supplemented by 2 1 1 (sua sententia et libere fecit omnia) and 2.30.9; 
but the Platonists’ understanding of God's PoUAnots was closer to Irenaeus 
than Pannenberg will admit; he ignores the immensely important text in the 
Timaeus 41 ab, which was quoted as a commonplace by Philo (quis rerum 
246), used by lustin (Dial. 5.4), and echoed by Athenagoras (leg. 6 2), not to 
mention the Epistle of James (1.18) ? 


7 NB also the emphasis on God's BowAnots in Atticus. fr 4, = Eusebius PE 156 1-17 
Galen de usu partium xi.14 (discussed in R Walzer Galen on Jews and Christians (Oxford, 
1949). pp 1Iff. 23ff) shows that the word was current in pagan discussions of Jewish cos- 
mology 
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Ihus when Pannenberg describes Greek philosophy as an obstructive 
barrier to be broken through, he offers only a selective account of its achieve- 
ments We are told once again that 'the divine spirit always remained bound 
to a material principle’ (p 142 = 17/314), and there is a reference to ‘the 
duality of effect and cause’ (p 143 = 18/315), which seems to be presented as 
a faulty premiss, which leads both to the conception of God and the world as 
a dynamic unity, as in Stoicism, and to the dualistic theories which sharply 
differentiate God and matter. It is not made very clear why the latter are 
objectionable, and how they differ from Pannenberg's own view; he cannot, 
surely, wish to condemn any theory which thinks of God as causing the 
world, while establishing a contrast between them? But at this point 
Pannenberg seems to be thinking not of God presented as a totally unknow- 
able being, the culmination of his argument in Part I, but of the less extreme 
theory of a God. conceived on the analogy of a human mind, a second 
explanatory principle coupled with matter 

He thus continues by stating that in Greek thought ‘the concept of the 
origin (arché) was not kept reserved for the divine’ (p 143 =18/315) and 
goes on to refer to philosophers such as Albinus who distinguished three 
originative principles, matter, the ideas, and God; and he represents the 
notion of creation ex nihilo as an important and characteristically Christian 
development, admittedly with some Jewish antededents represented by 2 
Maccabees; though Christians did not arrive at this notion immediately 
Much of this is familiar ground; but it needs to be supplemented and cor- 
rected. Pannenberg himself notes the opinion that the divine mind is the 
source of the ideas, which reduced the number of originative principles to 
two; he fails to mention the Greek philosophers who argued that there can be 
only one. But this theory is already noted in Aristotle's Physics Book I5 he 
attributes it to Parmenides and Melissus, with a side-glance at the early cos- 
mologists who thought in terms of material principles; and it is a natural 
outcome of Pythagorean theory, since the Pythagoreans taught that every- 
thing is derived from numbers, and numbers derive from the One.? In the first 
century BC we already find a theistic development of such theories which 
anticipates the Christian doctrine of creation ex nihilo Cicero condemns, and 
therefore knows, the theory that God created matter; see Lactantius DJ 
2 8 10; Eudorus defends it; see H. Dörrie’s Platonica Minora, p 306; and it 
is at least arguable that Philo, another Alexandrian, agrees !° Jt should be 





5 184 b 15 ff. Note also the proof offered in de Philosophia, fr 17 noted by Professor de 
Vogel, op cit p 935, n 20 

? See the neo-Pythagorean epitome preserved in Diogenes Laertius 8 25-35 

10 Pannenberg s estimate of Philo's position (on p 144, n 82 as expanded in E T ) is probably 
justified against Wolfson. on the basis of the texts he considers; but the contrary view is argued 
by R. Sosabji on the basis of his de Providentia. in Time Creation and the Continuum (London, 
1983). pp 203-9 
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noted that the phrase ex ouk ontón is not in itself precise enough to define the 
Christian doctrine, since ouk onta can refer to things which have no definite 
being, a chaos or tohu-wa-bohu; or indeed to things which are not as they 
should be; Paul applies the similar phrase ta mē onta to despised Christian 
missionaries, including himself So the verse from 2 Maccabees is probably 
inconclusive. On the other hand the doctrine of creation ex nihilo in the full 
sense was enunciated by the Gnostic Basilides both earlier and with greater 
force than it was by any second-century orthodox theologian !! I conclude, 
then, that Pannenberg seriously underrates the interest and value of Greek 
reflections upon God as arche 

The second section of Part III is entitled ‘God’s Otherness and 
Spirituality’ [t raises the question whether any predicate, such as Mind, or 
Spirit, is adequate as a characterization of God's nature; this is more fully 
discussed in the following section. For the present, Pannenberg's main con- 
tention is that the Greeks, and the Christian theologians who followed them, 
gave insufficient expression to God's otherness and spirituality, since they 
were dominated by the thought that God is other than matter, is spirit as 
opposed to matter. Perhaps this could have been put more effectively by 
saying that the biblical contrast of the creator God and the created world was 
weakened because it was assimilated to the existing Greek contrast between 
mind and matter. Pannenberg in fact suggests this in a ponderous sentence 
which refers to ‘the spirit-body dualism of Platonic anthropology’ (p 148 = 
21/319) 

The third section of Part III is headed *God's Otherness as Incomprehen- 
sibility and Ineffability’ Pannenberg begins by considering various reasons 
given by early Christian thinkers for the doctrine that God cannot be named; 
some are based on philosophical tradition, he thinks, some are not These two 
pages are perhaps not of the first importance, and can be passed over without 
comment; though the subject of naming crops up again at p 154 (26/323), 
where he remarks ‘In every act of naming there is an element of seizing pos- 
session (Gen 2:19)'. Perhaps this need not be taken too seriously; when the 
Almighty responds to Moses' request for his name (Exod 3:13-15) He is not 
inviting Moses to seize possession of Him! But in philosophical circles the 
importance of names lies mainly in the more or less unconscious assumption 
that a name should provide an exact and even an unique description of what 
is named; this assumption could remain powerful in theology, even though it 
was easy to find counter-examples in common life. But this brings us to the 
important topic of God's incomprehensibility, which occupies the bulk of this 
section 

‘For Israel's faith, God is essentially hidden’, says Pannenberg (p. 154 = 
25/325); 'not because he stays away from men, so to speak On the contrary 


!! Hippolytus Ref. 7 21 1-4. 
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God is hidden precisely in his historical acts’, quoting Isaiah 45:15; this 
agrees with most English versions, including RSV, and with Luther; though I 
note that the New English Bible renders the verse ‘How then cannot thou be a 
god that hidest thyself, O God of Israel?’ But if God is essentially hidden, 
Pannenberg is quite consistent in approving the philosophical tradition which 
asserted God’s incomprehensibility (the inconsistency we noted earlier lay in 
supposing that this was derived from, and still limited by, the ‘method of 
inference’); consistent also in defending those Christian theologians like 
Justin, Irenaeus and Clement who made use of it; in fact he defends Justin 
against the criticism put by Roman Catholic scholars that he placed an ‘exag- 
gerated emphasis on the transcendence of God’. But Irenaeus and Clement at 
least are not approved without reserve; they made the mistake, he thinks, of 
regarding our incomprehension of God ‘simply as a provisional ignorance 
that could be set aside by revelation’ (p 155 = 26/324); Irenaeus, thus ‘took a 
fateful step in the direction of a compromise which was actually impossible 
from the standpoint of philosophy as well as that of theology’ (p. 157 = 
27/325), a ‘two-level structure’ which led towards Latin scholasticism, 
though it seems that on Pannenberg’s showing Irenaeus believed that our 
natural ignorance of God was to be corrected by divine revelation; whereas 
the normal scholastic view was that our natural knowledge of God was to be 
completed by it 

What then is Pannenberg's own view? Since God is essentially incompre- 
hensible to men (author's italics), even divine revelation must disclose pre- 
cisely this fact; thus ‘only in view of God's presence in the destiny of lesus 
can man endure the incomprehensibility of God and thus even in the face of 
the truth of God be truly man’ (p. 156 = 261 /324). This is impressive; but it 
seems to me to be existentialist rather than Christian, even if it has some basis 
in Marcan christology; for it seems to imply that Jesus was mistaken in 
teaching his disciples to address God as their heavenly Father, or in declaring 
plainly to the Samaritan woman that God is a spirit. [f God is essentially 
incomprehensible, then all attempts to explain his nature, even by analogy, 
must be misleading; and it is strange to find Pannenberg appearing to desert 
the sober and biblical profession of faith in God the Father Almighty for the 
sophisticated and Catholic Quicunque Vult with its demand for belief in 'One 
Incomprehensible’! 

Let me throw out a few suggestions about the incomprehensibility of God 
Since God is an absolute, it seems fitting to describe him in absolute terms; it 
sounds patronizing to say that we don’t know very much about him. But if 
there is any truth in Christianity, we must know something; otherwise, inter 
alia, we should lack any moral guidance; for all we knew, God might be like 
Kali, and intend that Christians should strangle unsuspecting travellers And 
it not enough to say, with some of the ancients, that we can have merely neg- 
ative knowledge, and say what God is not; this will either be a mere linguistic 
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substitution, e.g ‘God is not unrighteous’, Hebr 6:10, or it will faii to tell us 
what we need 

A possible way out is to observe that in our ordinary discourse we require 
that statements made to us should be not only true but proportionate. Suppose 
I tell you that the distance from London to Manchester is more than four 
inches. This in perfectly true, but could well be misleading; if you understand 
English but know no geography, you may be surprised to learn that it is as 
much as a mile. Our present problem, of course, is not so simple; it is not a 
matter of incomparability in a single dimension. It is that, if we try to 
describe God at all, we have to use predicates which also apply to finite 
beings, and which we have learnt to use in these contexts How then can we 
avoid reductionist suggestions? 

The ancients, I believe, were often handicapped in this regard by an ‘all-or- 
nothing’ theory of knowledge, treating ‘knowledge’ as a word which properly 
applies only to perfect or complete knowledge, and assuming that a statement 
cannot really be true unless it states the whole truth (For the former point, 
NB Plato's treatment of knowledge (émiovrjun) in Republic 5, 476 ff , and 
cf Aristotle's doctrine that actual knowledge is identical with its object 12) 
But no one can state the whole truth about God; therefore, it seemed, nothing 
could truly be said about him. 13 I am inclined to think, indeed, that this mode 
of thought is still with us, in the use, or perhaps the misuse, of what is called 
‘the paradigm case’ We argue thus: the paradigm case of statements such a 
‘X is wise’ is a statement like ‘the Vice-chancellor is wise’. But God is not 
comparable with the Vice-chancellor Therefore it makes no sense to say that 
God is wise 

But this argument makes the stultifying assumption that our language does 
not allow of being stretched and adapted to new cases; on which assumption 
there could have been no development of civilized and expressive language at 
all Inventing new words is a rather sophisticated business; reapplying old 
ones is the procedure that originally made man capable of abstract thought. 

The classic theory of reapplication in theology is of course the doctrine of 
analogy. This has come under criticism as suggesting a sort of proportion 
sum which we have not the means to work out: God's wisdom exceeds man's 
wisdom in proportion as God's being exceeds man's being But what propor- 
tion is that? Is it perhaps enough to reply that it is not our business to work 
out proportion sums in relation to God? God is wise beyond our under- 
standing; this is our faith; and it is a faith which can be sufficiently defined 
by hard-headed reasoning to have some definite content 

We may start by noting that some of our concepts are truly open-ended. A 


12 De anima 3.5, 430220; 3 7, 431al; cf 3.8. 431b22 
'3 Minucius Felix Octavius 18: magnitudinem Dei qui se putat nosse minuit; qui non vult. 
minuere non novit 
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simple and instructive case is that of the predicates ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ These 
look like symmetrical opposites; but scientists assure us that things cannot be 
cold beyond a certain degree, at which all motion stops; but there is no limit 
which restricts their heat. Hence if I say ‘X is hot’ I need not be taken to 
imply that X is comparable to a cup of tea, or to Rome in July 

In this example — and indeed in the doctrine of analogy — we are still 
thinking in terms of a single scale of measurement. The case of God’s 
wisdom is more complex To say that God is superlatively or transcendently 
wise will not explain the forms which God’s wisdom will take. But we 
should not expect to know this. Pannenberg introduces the notion of God’s 
contingent action in order to ‘protect’ the otherness of God against the possi- 
bility that his essence could be inferred from his actions (p 171 =37/336f) 
But I doubt if it is needed; even granted that we can sometimes identify an 
event as an act of God (or as embodying an act of God) we can never under- 
stand all the reasons for it, or determine what part it plays in the complex 
strategy of divine love But we can ‘see through a glass, darkly’ And since 
Pannenberg himself makes positive statements about God, he must surely 
agree that God’s ‘incomprehensibility’ should not be taken to mean that our 
knowledge of God is zero. It is a rhetorical way of pointing to riches and 
resources beyond our comprehension 

We come at last to the long and complex fourth section of Part III, with its 
by now familiar heading "The Consequences of the Method of Causal 
Inference’. The section begins with a reference to proofs of the existence of 
God in connection with Romans 1-5. Pannenberg claims that St Paul stands 
outside the cramping influence of the inferential method, in that he presents 
man’s natural knowledge of God not as a human achievement but as a divine 
judgement But early Christian theologians failed to follow Paul’s lead; at 
certain points they broke free from the constraints of the inferential method; 
at other points they were forced into ‘a constriction of the biblical idea of 
God, an abridgement of his transcendent freedom and oninipotence' (p 158 = 
28f /327). One might perhaps compress the argument of the two following 
subsections in these terms: 


(a) the philosophical concept of immutability does not do justice to the bib- 
lical notion of God’s faithfulness; 

(b) the philosophical concepts of simplicity and absence of properties do 
not adequately express God’s otherness and transcendence 


The pages devoted to subsection (a) seem to me the best in the whole 
paper. I may perhaps quote the following lines: ‘The concept of immutability 
tightly says that God is no originated and transitory thing But 
immutability says too little, since God not only immovably establishes and 
maintains reality in its lawful course, but has within himself an infinite pleni- 
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tude of ever new possibilities in the realization of which he manifests the 
freedom of his invisible essence’ (p. 161 = 30/329). Pannenberg goes on to 
point out that the concept of divine immutability leads on to Pelagian errors 
amongst others; for ‘If God is immutable, then surely every change in man's 
situation in relation to salvation must be initiated by a change from a man's 
side’ (p. 163 = 311/330) 

In general, if not in every detail, I warmly welcome these pages; and I 
must not be taken to criticize them if I add two reflections on the philosoph- 
ical reasoning involved: 


G) Ancient reflections about immutability were much influenced by a 
passage in Plato's Republic 2, 380-381, which Pannenberg does not 
mention Plato argues that if a god changes, he must either suffer change 
from an outside influence, or else change himself But being ex 
hypothesi perfect he cannot change himself for the better; nor of course 
for the worse Therefore he cannot change at all The argument that God 
is incapable of improvement becomes a commonplace; it was used, for 
example, by the not very philosophical Athanasius in controversy with 
the Arians; and if accepted, I think it would exclude Pannenberg's 
concept of God's freedom, as ‘having within himself an infinite pleni- 
tude of ever new possibilities'; since any act of God in history brings 
God himself into new relationships with his creatures. The concept of 
divine immutability thus requires to be complemented by that of predes- 
tination; the whole course of world history is determined in every detail, 
and its actual development adds nothing to God's experience, but is 
only undergone by the human participants. God knows eternally that an 
individual must undergo temptation x at time 1; but he cannot know that 
the individual will undergo it or has undergone it, since to God it makes 
no sense to say ‘It is now time f, and he is undergoing it now’ 

Thus if we accept the Platonic argument, the biblical concept of 
God's freedom has to be sacrificed. But need we accept it? It seems to 
me to rest on an over-simplified concept of goodness and badness; if 
you like, it fails to distinguish between perfection and the measure of 
perfection If God does something new, say by creating man, this does 
not mean that God's previous existence was imperfect; but its perfection 
was capable of enlargement, in that he accepted new responsibilities and 
anew stance as creator. For Plato, of course, any conception of this kind 
was ruled out by his preoccupation with timeless and mathematical real- 
ities as the standard of perfection. 

(i) For this reason, immutability was conceived primarily as resistance to 
decay or other changes for the worse. But even this resistance was mis- 
conceived as a purely static obstruction Plato, in the passage I have 
mentioned, uses the argument that well-made articles like good clothes 
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do not wear out easily, and healthy bodies are not prone to disease; good 
characters also resist temptation But a well-made cloak is not 
immutable in the way an equilateral triangle is immutable; it is useless 
unless it can flex with its wearer's movements And a healthy body does 
not remain passive in the face of fatigue or infection; though Plato could 
not have known this, it adjusts itself to the danger, secretes lactic acid, 
breeds antibodies, and so on And of course immutability is not a suffi- 
cient recipe for either prudent or Christian conduct; it excludes response 
to divine grace and to particular inspirations 14 

Ihave thrown out these suggestions in the briefest possible form; I am well 

aware that much remains to be discussed 


The argument of subsection (b) may perhaps be summarized as follows: 


() ‘The immutability of the first cause leads to the thought of its sim- 
plicity’; 

(ii) If God is conceived as simple, he has to be conceived as incomprehen- 
sible and indeed without properties (so the E. T ) or qualities, apoios; 

(iii) This, again breaks the connection between God's essence and his 
action; since an action without properties is inconceivable 


Pannenberg's criticisms of this structure of thought are mainly directed at 
point (iii); there is a brief glance at point (ii) on p. 172 (= 36/337), where he 
says that the link between simplicity and absence of properties in only valid if 
one takes a realistic view of universals; a previous page, 169 — 36/335, sug- 
gests that he is referring to the tough requirement that a valid definition 
should have a structural correspondence with the thing defined; human 
beings, eg, consist of rationality combined with animality; cf. Aristotle 
Metaph 7 10-12. But point (i) is merely announced. I think this is a pity, 
because arguments on this point are often vitiated by a very simple fallacy 
Ancient thinkers frequently assume that there is a straightforward opposition 
between what is simple (&trÀo0s) and what is composite (oUv8E ros); hence 
one can prove that a thing is simple merely by showing that it is not com- 
posite. But this is clearly false; a tree, for instance, is not composite in the 
sense of having been assembled from pre-existing parts, like a house; but 
neither is it simple, since it consists of distinguishable parts like roots, a trunk 
and branches; and these develop by differentiating themselves out of the rela- 
tively simple acorn or other seed 

Moreover, if it is false that all complex beings arise from the assembly of 
their parts, it is probably also false that all decay and corruption are caused by 


14 Cf my remarks in H. Dórrie's Festschrift Platonismus und Christentum. edd H -D 
Blume and F Mann (Münster, 1983) p. 252 
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their separation If a house collapses, it is not usually the case that the various 
bricks and timbers simply come apart; the process will usually begin when 
the timbers begin to rot and the bricks to soften and crumble. Can one then 
trace the softening and crumbling to a more intimate separation of the minute 
particles? No doubt one can; but the ancients were certainly not in a position 
to prove that simple bodies such as atoms cannot merely pass out of exis- 
tence; modern science, after all, tells us that they can be transformed into 
energy, which is then simply dissipated; still less could they prove (against 
Plato, Timaeus 41a) that a thing can exist eternally only on condition that it is 
immutable, and therefore simple. Are we not ourselves promised eternal life? 

Pannenberg's discussion gives an important place to Irenaeus, and contains 
the arresting sentence ‘For Irenaeus, the concept of God's simplicity means 
that the fullness of all perfections and properties is realised by him in the 
mode of unity' (p 167 = 34/333) One would have liked to see this idea 
further developed; failing this, I would assume that Irenaeus’ concept of 
divine unity is a remarkable but not particularly original one which is clearly 
traceable back to Xenophanes !? But Pannenberg goes on to explain that if 
God is really simple, no properties can be ascribed to him ‘insofar as every 
attribute is what it is only in distinction from another' (ibid ). Irue, God is 
sometimes described as apoios merely in the sense that he lacks sensory qual- 
ities, like the human mind; but the more radical conclusion is justified: ‘the 
simplicity of God requires that he be conceived as propertyless’ pp 169 = 
36/335) And he continues, *Awareness of the otherness of God apparently 
reaches its highest pinnacle with the drawing of this conclusion But this sort 
of otherness does not express his unforeseeable action; it is not the otherness 
of his freedom’ This leads on to the conclusion that God must be seen as 
operating contingently, as acting freely, which is repeated with great force in 
the concluding section five 

It has been a difficult task to describe and criticize a complex and influen- 
tial article within the limits of a single paper. Perhaps it may make for clarity 
if Iend by restating my criticisms in the baldest possible summary: 


(1) Pannenberg argues that a single method of inquiry, the *method of infer- 
ence’, runs through all Greek philosophical theology. It leads both to the 
conclusion that God is part of the natural order and (surprisingly) to the 
doctrine that God is incomprehensible. Pannenberg does not seem to 
reject the notion of God's incomprehensibility as such; but he claims 
that as conceived by the Greeks it tends to depersonalize and deactivate 
God; it masks the notion of God's free creativity 

Comment: (a) The theory of a single philosophical method is over- 


15 See my Divine Substance pp 187-9 
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simplified; (b) Pannenberg's notion of God's free creativity is arresting, 
but goes far beyond anything realized by early Christian theologians; (c) 
Pannenberg treats the hiddenness of God as an absolute; even though it 
is closely connected with specific acts in history, it is an essential fact 
about him, not one that revelation can remove But his treatment seems 
to rule out any positive teaching about God, even though he claims that 
God is not ‘propertyless’ We could reply that revelation does enlarge 
our knowledge, even though it also increasingly reveals our ignorance 

(2) Pannenberg claims that the Fathers were justified in appealing to Greek 
philosophy because of the support it gave to monotheism. 
Comment: (a) This is by no means true of all Greek philosophy; (b) 
Greek speculations about unity brought in concepts quite foreign to the 
Bible 

(3) Pannenberg claims that the early Fathers were relatively successful in 
breaking through the philosophical assumptions about God as a general- 
ized cause and asserting his free creativity 
Comment: This is inadequately supported, and also wrongly assumes 
that the doctrine of creation ex nihilo is a Jewish or Christian coinage 

(4) Pannenberg rightly criticizes the philosophers' tenet of divine 
immutability; he fails to note weaknesses in the arguments for 
immutability 

(5) Pannenberg gives qualified support to the theory of divine simplicity, as 
highlighting God's incomprehensibility, but notes that it ends by 
making God ‘propertyless’. Once again he is uncritical in accepting 
arguments in favour of simplicity 

(6) Some doubt must persist as to the coherence of Pannenberg's view that 
God ‘confronts men in the personal mode’ but, on the other hand, is 
essentially incomprehensible’, ‘essentially hidden’, and "hidden pre- 
cisely in his historical acts’ This is a rhetorical way of making a valid 
point; if understood at all literally, it makes any theology impossible. 


Let me end, then, with two general observations; one on the form of 
Pannenberg's argument, the second on his theology: 


(1) We are told that the Christian Fathers were partly successful, but not 
wholly successful, in ‘remolding’ the philosophical conception of God 
so as to do justice to the biblical conception of a God ‘who out of his 
otherness effects the new and contingent, !6 and is thus the personal 
Lord’ (p. 180 = 43f /343f) But what is the status of this ‘biblical con- 
ception’, as Pannenberg presents it? Its roots in the biblical tradition are 


16 The German seems to require the rendering and is contingent 
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undeniable; but it does not echo the biblical tradition as it was under- 
stood by the rabbis, or by the Christian Fathers, or as it might have been 
explained by the biblical writers themselves. It owes something to 
Bultmann, something to Harnack, something to Luther, something to the 
schoolmen, and much more to the Greek philosophers themselves It is 
their labours that have enabled us to extract and refine this concept of 
God's freedom and otherness and his shaping of history from the vast 
and varied complex of biblical material It is from them that we derive 
the key concept of critical revision; one could have explained this idea 
to Plato or to Aristotle; one could have made it intelligible to Origen or 
to Augustine, and just possibly to Irenaeus. It would have meant nothing 
at all to the writers of the Bible. 

(2) Arresting and valuable as Pannenberg's theology proves to be, there are 
some expressions which give rise to misgivings; and among them I 
would place the notion of God's contingent action. It has this to be said 
for it, that if God acts in history, and history includes contingent events, 
including the decisions of human free will, then God adapts his action to 
contingent events. It also points to God's power of acting in new, 
unforeseen and creative ways But it tends to mask the complementary 
notions that God's actions flow appropriately from his own nature, and 
that they are also appropriate to the moment in the historical process to 
which they are directed There is a complexity here which cannot be 
grasped by either of the conventional alternatives 'necessary' and 'con- 
tingent' When Pannenberg says that God's action is contingent, he does 
not mean that it is arbitrary. But when Plotinus, for instance, says that it 
is necessary, he does not mean that it is forced 


Io generalize this comment: the drawback of this concept of God's contin- 
gent action is that it expresses God's power mainly in relation to our own 
ignorance of the inner logic and appropriateness of his action It is better, 
then, to talk of his freedom and his creativity In the same way, the notion of 
God's otherness contains an important lesson; but it suggests strangeness and 
alienation, which are notions relative to our human condition; it needs to be 
corrected by the more positive and absolute concepts of God's fullness, 
mystery, and depth If we believe that it is God's will to bridge the gap that 
separates infinite from finite being, the Christian preacher can never give pri- 
ority to the claim that God is a scandal He must affirm that God is love. 
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Marcel Richard on Malchion and Paul of Samosata 


Two third-century crises have long attracted the attention of scholars: the 
controversy between the two Dionysii, and the trial and condemnation of Paul of 
Samosata: Luise Abramowski has offered us a novel and carefully argued 
approach to the former, but will, I trust, be content with a more pedestrian 
approach to the latter. Our main source for this is of course Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History; but he tells us much less than we could wish He describes 
the events that led up to Paul's condemnation and reproduces part of the 
Synodal Letter written to justify his deposition. This letter certainly contained a 
description of Paul's theology and of the proceedings against him, since Eusebius 
tells us that the writers "make manifest to all their zeal, and also the perverse 
heterodoxy of Paul, as well as the arguments and questions that they addressed 
to him; and moreover they describe the man's whole life and conduct" (HE 
VII,30, translation by Lawlor and Oulton, 1927). But the passages actually quoted 
enlarge on Paul’s "life and conduct", ignoring his theology, apart from the passing 
remark that he “strutted about in the abominable heresy of Artemas"; and 
Eusebius’ own comments in effect repeat this, agreeing that "he espoused low 
and mean views of Christ .. namely that he was in his nature an ordinary man" 

Can we supplement this information? A fairly extensive dossier of texts 
purporting to reproduce Paul’s teaching, and indeed to derive from the acta of 
the Synod of Antioch, can be collected from fifth- and sixth-century writers, 
beginning in 429 with Eusebius of Dorylaeum, who wished to represent Nestorius 
as reproducing the heresy of Paul. A good collection of this material was 


published by Henri de Riedmatten in 1952, building on earlier works by Bardy 
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and Loofs.' De Riedmatten argued that the fragments he printed are authentic 
I have always thought that he made a good case. But some notable scholars were 
not convinced; and their doubts were increased by Marcel Richard in 1959? 
Amongst other arguments, Richard proposed a new translation of a crucial 
passage in Eusebius (H.E. VIL29) which had seemed to support the authenticity 
of the fragments. As commonly rendered, this passage asserted that Malchion, 
Paul's accuser, "had stenographers to take notes as he held a disputation with 
Paul, which (disputation) we know to be extant even to this day". Richard argued 
that the alleged "stenographers" were actually "informers", who did not "take 
notes" but rather "gave evidence", presumably of Paul's previous actions or 
teaching. And he offered other arguments to suggest that the supposed fragments 
derive from Apollinarian forgeries, a literature with which he is extremely well 
acquainted. 

Richard's arguments have been accepted by a number of distinguished 
scholars, including IN D. Kelly (1977), A Grillmeier and RL. Sample (both 
1979), F.W Norris and H.C. Brennecke (both 1984) and R P.C. Hanson (1988) 
Others have appeared unconvinced, including R. Lorenz (1979), I.D. Barnes 
(1981), W.H.C. Frend (1984) and RD. Williams (1987) * 

But the whole question has been reopened in a masterly article by Manlio 
Simonetti He examines the vocabulary of the "tragments" in detail, and thus 
developes and greatly strengthens de Riedmatten's claim that they exhibit archaic 


features which fit naturally into a third-century context, but which a post-Nicene 





! Les Actes c'e Paul de Samosate (Paradosis 6), Fribourg/CH 1952. G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate 
(SSL 4), Louvain 1929 F Loofs, Paulus von Samosata etc., TU 3rd series XIV, 5, Leipzig 1924. 

? Notably Bardy in his review of de Riedmatten, RHE 41 (1952) 643 ff, retracting his earlier 
acceptance of them See also H. Chadwick, JThS 4 (1953) for a cautjous approva] of de 
Riedmatten 

? M. Richard, Malchion et Paul de Samosate. Le Lémoinage d Eusèbe dc Césarée: EIhL 35 
(1959), reprinted in his Opera Minora 2 (Louvain 1977), no. 25 

* J N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, London 51977, 159; A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im 
Glauben der Kirche I, Freiburg ^1981, 297; R.L Sample, ChH 48 (1979) 18-21; FW Norris, JThS 
35 (1984) 511; HC Brennecke, ZNW 75 (1984) 274; R P C Hanson, The Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, Edinburgh 1988, 72. On the other side see R Lorenz, Arius Sudaizans?, 
Göttingen 1980, 128-35; T.D Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, Cambridge 1981, 144; W H.C 
Frend, The Rise of Christianity, London 1984, 394 no. 117; RD Williams, Arius, London 1987, 
I59f. 305 no. 27. These authors ignore Richard, though Williams refers to Norris 

5 M. Simonetti, Per la Rivolutazione di Alcune Testimonianze su Paolo di Samosata: RSLR 24 
(1988) 177-210 
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forger would not think of reproducing; other known and admitted forgeries in 
fact make no attempt to avoid the language of what they regard as contemporary 
orthodoxy. 

Simonetti followed this article with a shorter paper devoted to a review of 
Richard's own arguments ^ Here again I accept his conclusions; but I think it 
possible to amplify and improve his criticism of Richard. I have neither the time 
nor the space to reopen the main question; but the more modest task I have 
mentioned may still be useful, and may help to throw light on an obscure but 
important episode in the history of doctrine 

We begin, like Richard, by considering the crucial passage from Eusebius H.E 
VII,29,2: p&Atota 8 aùtòv cü9óvac Entxpurtópsvov BiAevEe Maaxziov.. (30 
words omitted) obrög yé vox &ntonpetoupévov Taxuypapwv imow mds abtov 
évatyckpevog, Av xai cic Beüpo pepopévmy oper, uóvoc Üoxucev TOv Ov 
xputbívouv övra xal anamAdv pap&oar tov &vOpozov 

Richard argues as follows: 

(1) Ihe verb értongetoüc9a is a rare word, dating probably from the second 
century A D Although by etymology it derives from ankeroüv (and so from the 
noun oypetov, one can add), it connects "quant au sens" with the adjective 
éxtonuoc, “evident” or "well known" Ihe verb should mean "to reveal" 
("dévoiler"); it is balanced against ebStvag émtxpunTépevov above, and the same 
object &b9óvac (acc plur) is to be understood; it can therefore be rendered 
"mettre en évidence" (pp 326-8) 

(2) It cannot refer to stenographers taking notes (the usual rendering as 
quoted above); such a procedure would be too commonplace to deserve notice 
(p 327) 

(3) The phrase Cnmoıv xpóc aùtòv évotno&pevog cannot refer to a simple 
debate; it must indicate a formal process of trial ('enquéte", p. 327; "enquéte 
judiciaire", p. 330), at which indeed Paul may not even have been present (p 
326) Ihe supposed parallel with Origen’s debates with Heraclides and with 


Beryllus of Bostra is delusive, since these were amicable discussions with men of 


* "Paolo di Samosata e Malchione Riesame di Alcune Testimonianze’, in: Hestíasis (FS $ 
Calderone), Studi Tardoantichi 1, Messina, 1-25 
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good faith (p. 331) Ihe use of nmo: in the singular helps to mark the 
distinction (pp. 330-3) Richard adds some observations on conciliar procedure 
which I shall leave on one side (pp 333-8) 

(4) The common rendering of éxtamuetougévov Taxuyp&gwv rests on 
mistranslations of Rufinus and Jerome, both of whom mistakenly connected it 
with onuetov and wrote "excipientibus notariis" (pp. 329-30). 

(5) Richard adds evidence to show the growing importance of "tachygraphes 
(excerptores, notarii, tribuni et notarii)" in the third and fourth centuries and 
their employment in responsible tasks apart from stenography (pp. 328-9). In this 
case, then, they acted as informers who "gave evidence" at Paul's trial; and it is 
this which Eusebius indicates by the phrase éxtonuetoupévov va Xotyp&qov 

Such is Richard's case. But we perceive at once that it involves a certain 
inconsequence. Eusebius, he says, cannot have been referring to the presence of 
stenographers; this would have been taken for granted. But in this case, whatever 
Eusebius' words may have meant, stenographers were present! And this, coupled 
with Eusebius' reference to the survival of the trial records, is surely a point in 
favour of their survival into the fifth century, not against it? 

As to the supposed antithesis between eó96vac exixpuntopevov and 
Extoynperoupéever, Simonetti surely is right in objecting that the two verbs are too 
widely separated for this to be probable (Hestiasis, p. 10f.). But in any case there 
is a certain difficulty in translating the former phrase, which is not entirely 
clarified by Richard's "qui dissimulait", still less by Simonetti's "ch' era abile a 
nascondere le sue prevaricazione" (RSLR, p. 179). Eó90vacc, which I agree in 
taking as an accusative plural noun, cannot refer to Paul's "prevarications“, but 
to something which he opposed; either the investigations, or the resultant 
accusations directed against him The phrase must mean either that Paul was 
obscuring the evidence against him, or (with a slightly unusual sense of 
&rtxpórTec9ou) that he was evading the accusations that ensued. For this sense 
of eü9uva cf. Eusebius, H.E. I11,10,8. 

We pass to consider Richard's first point, on the word émtonpetotcda: By 
and large we can admit that the verb is uncommon. Richard gives a list of its 


occurrences, to which I can make a few additions; but some important insights 
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can be gained by paying attention to the noun £mtonkeiworg, which is surely 


good evidence for the meaning of the verb." 


My list is as follows: 

Pagan authors: 

Diogenes Laertius 7,20 = SVF 1,308 (the noun) 

Anonymus Londiniensis (1st century A.D.) 21,21 

Plutarch, Apophth Lac 55,2,235c Bernardakis. 

Aspasius, In EN (CAG 19,1), three refs : pp. 101,1; 139,6; 165,33 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, In SE (CAG 2,3) p 145,29. 

Sextus Empiricus 5,68 

Christian authors: 

Trenaeus, Haer. 1,8,2 (SC 264, 117-120 Rousseau) 

Hippolytus, Haer. IV,50,2 (the noun). 

(Ps. Hippolytus fr 26, noted in PGL (=Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon), is 
probably to be discounted, as its authorship and date is uncertain; see GCS 
1,2,150, 12 Achelis.) 

Origen Ceis 4,12 (GCS 1,282,9 Koetschau) 

Hom. Jer. 14,5 (GCS 111,110,25 Klostermann), cf. Jerome, PL 25,666B 
Comm. in Joh, five refs: 11,28,171; VL60,307; X,19,114; XIIL17,104; 
X111,62,436; plus the noun at X,40,274 

M. Perp. 17 (Acts of the Christian Martyrs, Oxford 1972, 124 Musurillo). 

Africanus, Chron 13, 1, reproduced in Eusebius P E. X,10,2 

Eusebius, D.E. VIII proem 12; IX,4,2; plus the noun at V,11,3. 

H.E. VL2453 (the noun) and VIL29,2 quoted above. 


The verb exhibits a fair variety of senses, which itself suggests that it was not 
exceptionally rare. Let us begin by making a concession to Richard, who argues 
that it was felt to be cognate with the adjective émtonpog This is in fact 


confirmed by the passage in Hippolytus noted above: iSiwe of &v8porot npàc 





* Cf. Richard, 327 n. 5 
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Extonteimaty tıvav &ovpav òvópata oUvoc £x&Ascav, iva abtoic &nionga T, 
"men gave individual names to distinguish certain stars, to make them distinct". 
Africanus (l. c.) may possibly have felt the same, but this is less probable, since 
43 words intervene to separate értonpot ... Ertamjtetobftevog, 

In other cases, I shall argue, the connection with the noun onpeiov is 
unmistakeable The original sense of the word must be "to take notes", whether 
in shorthand or otherwise. Thence there is an easy transition to the sense 
"observing" (in English, from "taking notes" to "taking note"; in German from 
"Notizen machen" to "Notiz nehmen") Ihis is clearly the sense in Sextus 
Empiricus 5,68: eig tov obpavóv &rofAérov &ttonusecotvat TÒ &víoyov Cóbtov, 
"he watches the sky and observes the constellation as it rises", and in the 
Martyrdom of Perpetua, &rtonpewwoaote tà npócoona hpõv ènter tva xad 
Erıyvore fito èv exetvy tH pépa: "take note of our faces"; there is no question 
of "revealing" them ("dévoiler") In Eusebius, D.E. VIII proem. 12 we find the 
closely connected sense of "pointing out", "calling attention to": «3c ebayyeiıxäc 
povàs èv npGrotc émonperwodpevor, Hippolytus” xpóc értontetootv is rather 
similar; and Plutarch speaks of an audience "recognizing" or "marking" some 
behaviour by applause: tüv 8& ITaveAMvov értonustocaqiévov xpdt TO £90c 
There is no need to follow Cobet and "emend" the text by substituting the more 
familiar word éxtonpatveodat, for Ertonperoüchee is used by Plutarch's near- 
contemporary Aspasius, and should be allowed to stand 

Probably the commonest sense is that of "pointing out" a fact or situation, just 
as in English one can "observe" or "remark" that something is the case, even 
though not directly visible; Ste follows it in Aspasius and Origen, and it occurs 
intransitively with mepi at Origen, Comm. in Joh XIIL62,436 Finally, it is used 
with an impersonal subject, where some event or tradition "indicates" some 
further fact, as in Irenaeus, haer. 198,2; Kat tà x&9» è adriic, & Éna9ev, 
£110e0njtetóc9au tov Küptov q&oxovctv èv «à otavpğ "it was her sufferings (viz. 
those of Sophia) which, they say, the Lord indicated on the Cross" This, I think, 
is the nearest we come to Richard's required sense of "revealing" something that 


at first sight lies hidden; but there is a clear distinction between this and the 
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commonest sense of éxtonuetoüc9at, which is that of pointing out what might 
otherwise escape notice. 

My list began with Diogenes Laertius 7,20 = SVF 1,308: [Zivwv épy deiv] tov 
&xobovra obra mpdg ToTg AgYottévote yiyveodaı Gore (t; Axuf&vetv xpdvov cig 
mv ènionpeiworv. This can only mean "the hearer should be so absorbed in the 
discourse itself as to have no time for taking notes", We cannot of course be sure 
that Diogenes is giving Zeno's exact words; but it is at least possible that 
£rtonitetoUc9at was used in this sense in the third century B.C, long before it 
appears in Plutarch and the Anonymus Londiniensis of the first century AD. 
Apart from this passage it is not easy to find confirmation for the sense of 
"taking notes" which is suggested for Eusebius, H.E. VII,29,2 But another 
passage from the same work may be relevant At VI,24,3, discussing the places 
where Origen wrote his various books, Eusebius tells us that the ten books of 
Stromateis were written at Alexandria Óg xai todto 6Adypaot Snkoborv abro 
TPO TH Topwv Éxtontetácete, The word dadypapog can hardly mean "written 
in his own hand", as Lawlor and Oulton translate it, if LSJ is right in noting that 
this sense appears much later. It should mean "written out in full" (so PGL = 
Lampe, cf. p. 5). But why should Eusebius say this? The preface to the several 
volumes of a published work would hardly be written in short-hand But if 
éxtonueiwotg were commonly used to indicate short-hand notes, it would be 
natural to insert 6Adypapog to show that this sense was not intended. 

But the chief evidence for the sense is of course the independent testimony of 
Rufinus and Terome, who use the phrase "excipientibus notariis", which 
indisputably refers to the taking of short-hand notes; Rufinus in his translation 
of Eusebius H E. VII,29,2, Jerome in his notice of Malchion, closely based upon 
Eusebius, in de viris illustribus 71. Simonetti has already rejected Richard’s 
contention that they simply mistook the sense of the word: "it is hard to think 
that two, so to speak, professional translators, who had lived long years in the 
East, knew Greek less well than Richard"* 





* RSLR 24 (1988) 181, repeated almost verbatim in ST 1,11 
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J agree with this judgement, and submit that my examination of the word goes 
far to confirm it. In particular I will make three points: 

(1) Although my list, compiled from easily accessible indexes, is not markedly 
longer than Richard's (for writers down to Eusebius he gives 10 instances, 
discounting Plutarch, I give 20, besides an additional 4 to the noun 
Exvonpeiacu;) my list is strengthened for precisely those authors which Rufinus 
and Jerome are bound to have read; 7 + 1 for Origen, 3 + 2 for Eusebius, as 
against 2 in each case. 

(2) My list includes Origen's Fourteenth Homily on Jeremiah, which Jerome 
translated, At the relevant point our only Greek manuscipt reads émet 
torperwoduev, but Jerome clearly read émeonyetwakpev, which he translated, 
quite correctly, as "annotavimus"; and his reading has been adopted by the editor, 


E. Klostermann, for the GCS text. The sense of "observing", "taking note", which 
we have seen is frequent in Origen, is obviously close to that of "taking down 
notes" which Jerome and Rufinus give to the word in connection with Malchion 

(3) Richard’s interpretation of émtonyetodoSat presumes that both Rufinus 
and Jerome wholly overlooked its connection with the simple verb onuzroüaSou 
and the analogous compound txoanyetotaSat. The simple verb occurs not very 
seldom in both Origen and Eusebius. Clement of Alexandria uses the noun 
troonpeiwate, And both it and the verb üxoonpetoüc9at are indisputably used 
in the sense of "taking notes", the noun at Diogenes Laertius 2,122, the verb at 
2,48; cf. also Origen, Cels. proem. 6 

I have devoted some space to a modest, though necessary, philological task 
Let me conclude with a few more general observations. 

(1) Richard suggests that Paul may not have been present at the final Council 
which pronounced his deposition (pp. 336,337 and no. 25); the notice at HE 
V1L30,19 that Aurelian referred the question to the Bishops of Italy and Rome 
might suggest that he thought the authority of the Council diminished by Paul's 


absence. A hasty reader would infer that if Paul refused to present himself, the 





? Richard himself refers to these passages, cited by chapters as 2,13. 2,6 at 330 n 9, noting correctly 
that there can be no question of stenography in Xenophon's time, but does not deny that they refer 
to taking notes 
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texts which profess to reproduce a dialogue between him and Malchion (esp. frr 
22,36) must of course be spurious. But this conclusion by no means follows It 
would be quite natural at the Council to give evidence of Paul’s opinions by 
citing the records of earlier debates, the Aóyot xai Crrfoew; of HE. VIL282 
Indeed it would be more effective to quote such statements, made in the 
presence of witnesses, than to rely on the testimony of Richard’s "informers" 
(2) Richard, as we have seen, attaches great importance to the use of the 
single word Gityszv, used he thinks to signify the "enquête judiciaire" conducted 
by Malchion at H.E. VIL292, as distinct from the double plural Aöyoı xai 
Inrüseig xai BuxAóvouc, H.E. VL332, cf. $ 3. Obviously, if Paul were not 
present, there could be no reference to a dialogue But Richard goes to great 
lengths to deny any analogy with the case of Beryllus, or with the recently 
discovered conversations between Origen and Heraclides. No doubt there is a 
difference, in that these two conversations ended in agreement; and a further 
difference if Paul refused to attend the final Council. But there seems to me a 
touch of naivetée in Richard's unquestioning acceptance of Eusebius' estimate of 
Paul (p. 331): "Bérylle et Héraclide étaient de bonnes évéques, qui enseignaient 
de bonne foi une doctrine erronée et ne songeaient pas à s'en cacher. Paul de 
Samosata, au contraire, se dérobait devant les accusations portées contre lui et 
le probléme était de prouver ? objectivité de ces accusations" Only Malchion 
succeeded " à prendre I’ accusé en flagrant délit (pap&v)", ibid, cf. VIL29,1-2, 
qopaSeíc, pupäcaı Does Richard mean, after all, that Paul compromised 
himself at the Council? This would not follow, since Eusebius can use qupàv 
quite generally of an accusation proved by written argument, e.g. E.T 1,20,40; III, 
3,47. But what concerns me more is that Richard's account of the events makes 
no allowance whatever for any polemical bias on the part of Eusebius when he 
speaks of Paul's "duplicity" We should not overlook the possibility that Paul's 
accusers were simply puzzled; they were convinced that his teaching was 


unacceptable, but could not identify it with any of the heresies which they 
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already recognized This technique is familiar enough," and can be seen in 
Eusebius himself, who generally brands Paul as an adoptianist and Marcellus as 
a Sabellian, though sometimes arguing that the latter's theology, per contra, 
makes him a Paulianist. 

(3) A much better account of Paul is given by Eusebius in the Ecclesiastical 
Theology 114 If I read him right, he recognizes four separate heresies and 
distinguishes Paul's teaching from that of Sabellius, from adoptionism, and from 
the theology of Marcellus: (1) Sabellius teaches one sole Godhead (81) but 
identifies the Father with the Son (83); (2) the "Ebionites" confess one God and 
do not deny the Saviour's body (i.e. bodily reality) but fail to recognize the Son's 
divinity; (3) Paul, although he teaches that Jesus is the Christ of God, and 
confesses one Almighty God like Marcellus, was condemned because he did not 
confess that Christ was both Son of God and God before his generation in the 
flesh (xai tov Xagocacéa èé, xalnep 'Incoüv tév Xptovóv ToU 9eo00 elvat 
Bib&cxovca, Sedov te Eva tov ext n&vrov Spotws ÖuoAoyoüvra Mapxéary, Tfi; 
&xXAnoia TOD Geol KAAOTPLOV anEpnvav of ExxAnotaaTtxol RaTépEs, Str pÀ xoci 
viv Geod xai Sedv npó Tig évo&pxou yevésews Svta Tov Xptaxóv poroye?) 
Sabellius’ heresy, however, involved the Father, not Christ; and (4) Marcellus 
"apparently in the same case as he was" defines God and his Logos as one, 
while granting him the two titles "Father" and "Son" 

The account given of Paul agrees well with the fragments (Christ, frr. 
6.79.11.26; not pre-existent, frr. 2326 etc) and is far more plausible than 
Eusebius’ usual caricature, which indeed recurs at E T. 1,20,43 It suggests that 
Eusebius may have been prompted to re-read the acta of the Council, possibly 
as a result of his previous controversy with Eustathius (Socrates, HE, L23f ). 
Eusebius' efforts to tax Marcellus with admitting a human soul in Christ (E.T 
1,20,41.45) might well be a "left-over" from this earlier controversy, for Eustathius 





1 See my paper ‘Rethorical Method in Athanasius: VigChr 30 (1976) 121-37, reprinted in my 
Substance and Illusion in the Christian Fathers, London 1985, no. VIII, esp 131-3, where I show 
that these techniques were widely practised 

1! The Greek is Ta toa 3 adici) bmidönevos MápxeAMoc maSeiv, where ümibóusvoc must be 
understood as a passive: ‘(rightly) suspected of the same fault"; the middle voice would translate, 
improbably, as "suspecting that he himself was in the same case 
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certainly recognized such a soul (frr. 15,17 Sp.) whereas there is no direct 
evidence that Marcellus did so. But if Eusebius looked up the acta around 330 
A D, it becomes easier to suppose that they were used by the homoeousian party 
in 358-9;” at all events we have gone some way towards closing the gap between 
268 and 429. - So much by way of tentative positive suggestions as an appendix 
to my main demolitionary task 

Dormitat Homerus! Richard at his best is so superbly perceptive as well as 
learned that his less distinguished performances have carried a conviction they do 
not deserve. Scholars who have accoustomed themselves to dismissing de 
Riedmatten's case will not easily be persuaded to change their views. But I 
submit that Richard's attempt to discredit it must be pronounced a failure Paul 


of Samosata can once again emerge from the shadows 





? So Simonetti, RSLR 24 (1988) 182 
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ARIUS IN MODERN RESEARCH 


THERE is no need to argue the crucial importance of the Arian 
controversy in the early development of Christian doctrine, and 
much new light has been thrown on its history in recent years 
Yet the motives and intentions of Arius himself are still disputed 
I have taken the opportunity to reconsider them in a fairly non- 
technical style, reproducing a lecture generously commissioned 
by the University of Mainz. I shall consider three subjects: our 
evidence for Arius’ doctrine; the main intention of his theology; 
and his relation to earlier thinkers. I will make some introductory 
remarks on each of these points 

1 Arius writings have not survived in extenso. Our knowledge 
of his thought depends on three sources 

(a) We have letters written by Arius, which differ notably in 
their occasion and their emphasis. The earliest, Optiz Urkunde 1, 
is a short note written to an influential friend, in which Arius 
complains that he has been unjustly treated by his bishop, 
Alexander, and sets out some points of disagreement. The next, 
Urkunde 6, is a respectful approach to Alexander in which Arius 
explains his theology in more accommodating terms, apparently 
in the hope of securing toleration. The third, Urkunde 30, is a 
short credal statement addressed to the Emperor Constantine, 
which avoids all controversial points The first two letters were 
written c.320 A.D., the third, I believe, c. 333;! it resulted, of course, 
in the Emperor's withdrawing the condemnation imposed on 
Arius by the Council of Nicaea A few phrases from a fourth letter 
are quoted by Constantine; see Opitz Urkunde 34 . 

(b We have some remains of the Thalia, a composition in 
verse in which Arius presents his theology in forcible terms The 
first seven lines are quoted by Athanasius in his ‘First Oration 
against the Arians', published perhaps c 340 A.D., some twenty 
years after the poem was written. Twenty years later again 
Athanasius quoted some forty-two lines in his work De Synodis, 
along with other Arian documents This, I believe, is valuable 
evidence. 

(c) There is a great mass of material in the form of reports 
and criticisms of Arius’ doctrine by Alexander and especially by 
Athanasius It includes two letters written in the name of 
Alexander and numerous summaries by Athanasius, all phrased 
in roughly similar terms. The most influential of these has been 
the report, based on the Thalia, which Athanasius presents in his 


! See Annik Martin, RHE 34 2 (1989), 319 n. 2, against Opitz (327) 
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‘First Oration’, chapters 5 and 6. Not all of this report is reliable. 
It includes quotations, or alleged quotations, from the writings of 
Arius and of his colleague Asterius. But these are interspersed 
with hostile comments, and we also hear of remarks thrown off 
in conversation by unnamed Arian partisans. Scholars in the past 
have been far too ready to treat all this evidence as equally valid. 
In particular, they have preferted the indirect evidence of 
Athanasius to probable quotations from Arius, who is a heretic 

2. Arius’ chief theological interest, it has long been supposed, 
was to uphold the unique dignity of God the Father, especially 
in comparison with the divine Logos. Alexandrian theology at this 
time was pluralist; it insisted that the Second and Third Persons 
of the Trinity were real and substantial beings, and not mere 
energies or functions of the Father. Alexander followed Origen in 
holding that the Logos was eternally generated from the Father; 
he differed from Origen in ascribing to him equal dignity and 
power Arius rejected both these doctrines To make the Logos 
coeternal and equally divine, he thought, was to preach two Gods; 
the Logos must be seen as junior, as radically inferior and subor- 
dinate to the Father This view is strongly expressed in Arius’ 
first letter and in the Thalia fragments 

Nevertheless Arius expresses this doctrine within certain limita- 
tions. He describes the Logos, in Isaiah's words, as ‘a mighty 
God' Although junior to the Father, and created by him, the 
Logos was called into being before all creation and executed the 
Father's creative work. So much is repeatedly disclosed by 
Athanasius 

But Arius appears to have been inconsistent. He emphasized 
the lesser dignity of the Logos by pointing to human limitations 
which he underwent as incarnate in Jesus: suffering, uncertainty, 
the need for decision, and the like? It might seem that a Logos 
who was, next to the Father, the supreme architect of the universe 
should eo ipso be wise and powerful and proof against human 
weakness. Nevertheless Arius, or some of his followers, described 
the Logos as, in important respects, subject to our infirmities; the 
opposing party seized on these admissions, and complained that 
he considered the Logos a mere man, no more than. a man 

It was this side of Arius’ doctrine that was taken up by two 
American scholars, Robert Gregg and Dennis Groh? In their 
view the main concern of Arius was not to subordinate the Logos 
to the Father, but to offer a distinctive approach to salvation. The 

? R. Lorenz, ‘Die Christusseele im arianischen Streit', ZKG (1983), 1-51; 36 


n 198 citing Urk. 30 2; 34 14, 32; also much indirect evidence 
> R Gregg and D Groh, Early Arianism, a View of Salvation (London, 1981) 
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Arian Logos, they think, is conceived as a morally perfect man, 
subject to our human limitations, and showing us by his example 
how those limitations can be overcome. This view has met with 
some criticism; but it has been given a cautious welcome by Dr 
Rudolf Lorenz. He has expressed it in the pregnant phrase 'Arius 
ist Isochrist’ * He does not mean, of course, that Arius was the 
equal of Christ; nor indeed that he claimed to be so. He means 
that, in Arius' view, men are capable of attaining equality with 
Christ; and this entails, conversely, that Arius assigns no greater 
dignity to Christ than a perfect man could attain. 

3. Lorenz agrees with Gregg and Groh that Arius' main inter- 
est lies in Christology; and he seems to accept their view that 
Arius’ Christology is an adoptionist one, ‘adoptianistisch’ 5 These 
points are associated with a distinctive view of Arius' antecedents 
Lorenz holds that Arius’ doctrine of the Logos is influenced by 
Origen's teaching on the soul of Christ, rather than by Origen's 
Logos doctrine itself. Furthermore, he believes that Arius stands 
in a line of tradition which derives from Paul of Samosata * Both 
these suppositions lend support to the view that Arius teaches an 
adoptionist Christology 

I have described these points very briefly, as I mean to return 
to them later For the moment I will say that the suggestion about 
the soul of the Logos is most interesting and suggestive; but 
it involves complications which Dr Lorenz may perhaps have 
overlooked. But to present Paul of Samosata as a forerunner of 
Arius is an idea which, I must confess, I believe to be totally 
misconceived 

I now return to my first topic, our evidence for Arius' theology. 
Scholars in the past have relied on the testimony of Athanasius 
and Alexander, and Lorenz followed them in his fascinating book 
Arius Judaizans? written in 1979. He exhibited this testimony in 
a system of eight headings, which has been widely adopted. Since 
that time he has done me the honour of giving careful attention 
to an essay of mine in which I put forward a very different view.’ 
In fact I have entered this discussion with three principal contri- 
butions ® My essay of 1976, ‘Rhetorical Method in Athanasius’, 
attempted to show that Athanasius was not objectively reporting 
facts for the benefit of future historians; he was engaged in a bitter 


"Christusseele' 3, cf 41 n 250. 

Ibid. 3, cf. 40f., 48 

R Lorenz, Arius Judaizans? (Göttingen 1979) 128, cf ‘Christusseele’ 48. 
See n. 2. 

Vig Christ. 30 (1976), 121737; JTS, NS, 29 (1978), 20-52; ibid 39 (1988), 
76-91 
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controversy, and was not above using the polemical devices 
allowed by the conventions of his time. If misrepresentation served 
his turn, he would misrepresent. A second essay of 1978, on the 
Thalia, claimed that our best information on that work is the 
extracts preserved in Athanasius de Synodis 15, to which I will 
return Most recently, in 1988, I argued that one of the letters 
attributed to Bishop Alexander, beginning ‘Evég o@patos, is in 
fact the work of Athanasius. This also affects Lorenz’s argument, 
since he could claim that on some points the testimony of 
Athanasius is confirmed by that of Alexander. But their agreement 
is much reduced if we admit that only the longer letter, ‘H 
$íAapyoc, was actually composed by Alexander. Lorenz cites it 
much less, and its agreement with Athanasius is indeed much less 
close. The linguistic arguments for my view, I still think, are 
irrefutable; if some scholars have been sceptical, it is mainly 
because my view conflicts with a common view of Athanasius' 
activity, namely that he wrote nothing until after he became bishop 
in 328; whereas I present him as writing an important dogmatic 
letter at the age of little more than twenty; in Charles 
Kannengiesser's words, I make him a sort of theological Mozart! 

Accordingly, next to the letters of Arius himself, our most 
reliable source is the Thalia fragments of de Synodis 15 We have 
some forty-two lines written in rather crude verse. I was wrong 
in trying to identify their metre as anapaestic; since then Professor 
M. L West has described it as Sotadean, which agrees with 
Athanasius’ remarks in the ‘First Oration’ and elsewhere? But a 
metrical structure, whatever it be, suggests that Arius’ text has 
been preserved without substantial change I myself see these 
lines as a sequence of disconnected fragments; Athanasius has in 
fact selected those lines which give an opening to criticism, so 
that almost all of them correspond to objections which he has 
developed elsewhere. It is most unlikely that Arius could have 
written a theological poem in which every line was offensive to 
orthodox sentiment; but if there were inoffensive lines, it would 
suit Athanasius’ purpose to omit them. What then was the extent 
of the original poem? We have no means of knowing. If pressed 
for an answer, I would consider it unlikely that it was less than 
roo lines or more than 500; but I must emphasize that this is 
mere conjecture. 

'The doctrinal importance of this finding is that the Thalia 
fragments provide a check on Athanasius' testimony, particularly 
in the ‘First Oration', chapters 5 and 6, which has long been taken 


° ITS 32 (1982), 98-106. 
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to be the best source. At one point it is completely confirmed: 
Arius does indeed, in his own words, proclaim the inferiority of 
the Logos and his substantial unlikeness to the Father in just the 
way that Athanasius condemns; though no doubt he also praised 
the Father in lines which we have lost. At another point 
Athanasius is clearly at fault; Arius describes the many &rívotat 
of the Son in terms which resemble Origen's; the &rxívotoi are 
functional titles of dignity But Athanasius treats these &rívotot 
as mere fictions or pretences, an interpretation of the word which 
is possible in itself but entirely unjustified in this context It is a 
disconcerting thought that Athanasius insists on an interpretation 
which will later be found in Eunomius, whereas Arius agrees with 
St Basil. In general, one might summarize the position by saying 
that Athanasius has slightly, but persistently, exaggerated the 
extent of Arius’ unorthodoxy. No apology can turn Arius into a 
Christian Father But he is nothing like the villain that tradition 
has made of him; and at certain points, where he made unwise 
pronouncements, he was later willing to retract them 

But can my reading of the Thalia be confirmed on critical 
gtounds? I am not aware that there was widespread dissent from 
my 1978 paper. Nevertheless there are two scholars at least who 
hold strongly dissenting views, which I will attempt to discuss 

First, my greatly respected friend Charles Kannengiesser main- 
tains the traditional view that our prime source for Arius’ teaching 
is the ‘First Oration’, chapters 5 and 6; but he has proposed an 
entirely novel explanation of the de Synodis material." He sees it 
as an artistic composition displaying a unified structure, which I 
myself cannot detect. It seems to me to contain a number of fresh 
starts and unexplained transitions, as was observed long ago by 
Bardy," and as I have already agreed As to its content, 
Kannengiesser thinks that it is a reformulation of the original 
Thalia, made shortly before Athanasius wrote the de Synodis, by 
a writer who was moving towards a neo-Arian position. 'This view, 
I believe, is wholly disproved by metrical considerations The 
original Thalia was composed in verse, as Athanasius reports But 
the version of it presented in his ‘First Oration’ is almost entirely 
unmetrical. It must therefore have diverged to some extent from 


79 Cf Urk 6 2; Alexander, Urk. 14.46 

" C. Kannengiesser, Holy Scripture and Hellenistic Hermeneutics (Berkeley 
California, 1982), 14-20; R. C Gregg (ed.) ‘Arianism’ PMS 11 (1983), 59-78; 
E. Lucchesi and H. D. Saffrey (eds.) Memorial A 3. Festugiere (Genève, 1984), 
143-51 

7? Lucien, 255-7. 

1 FTS 38 (1987), 199-201 
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the original text. Yet we are told that a later writer both reformul- 
ated Arius’ verses with a new theology in mind and reintroduced 
the original metre. Whether he based his work on the original text 
or on Athanasius’ paraphrase, such a procedure defies belief 

Kannengiesser’s account might perhaps be thought more 
acceptable if taken in conjunction with the analysis of the ‘First 
Oration' itself proposed in his Athanase, Évéque et Ecrivain, which 
suggests that chapters 1-ro are a later addition, composed perhaps 
in the 350s (op. cit. p. 402). This would make them roughly 
contemporaneous with the major works in which Athanasius cites 
a number of documents verbatim. And the solitary appearance of 
óuooóo1o0g at ig could be simply explained on the hypothesis of 
a later date But, as I have argued when reviewing the book in 
this journal (36 1 (1985), 226 f.), the subtraction of chapters 1-10 
(with 30-34 and parts of Book ii) does not leave a convincing 
remainder 

Kannengiesser argues for his redating of chapters 1—10 on the 
ground that their content is not discussed in the later chapters, 
which are mainly concerned with Asterius. But this fact, I think, 
can be simply explained without resorting to theories of dislo- 
cation If the ‘First Oration’ appeared, as we agree, during 
Athanasius’ Second Exile, it would be natural for him to begin 
writing with the Alexandrian situation in mind and make Arius 
his principal target. But before long he was at Rome in the com- 
pany of Marcellus, who had provoked a furore by his attack on 
Asterius; in fact this work, and the replies by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
were a major cause of strained relations between Rome and the 
East. Asterius’ theology therefore must have been actively debated 
at Rome, as well as Marcellus’ attack, and Athanasius’ shift of 
objectives is thereby explained 

Secondly, D: Rudolf Lorenz has done me the honour of sub- 
jecting my 1978 paper to very careful discussion; he treats it, 
indeed, with respect, besides offering valuable corrections. Yet for 
all its acuity and learning, his paper shows signs of piecemeal 
composition. He begins by stating his view of Arius, using the 
traditional material and the well-known eight headings. He then 
deals very fully with my critical work, and accepts some of my 
arguments; but this does not lead him to reconsider the rather 
conservative account of Arianism that he has previously given. 
His conclusion is presented in notably moderate terms: 
‘Athanasius’ reports contain important information, which should 
not be disregarded Arianism is not an invention of orthodox 
polemics; and Arius is not to be bracketed with Eusebius of 
Caesarea.’ But this sentence leaves important truths unsaid 
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Athanasius' information is of course important and would be 
indispensable if we had no better sources by which to correct it. 
But at certain points, I have argued, we have better sources, which 
enable us to detect the element of misrepresentation that runs 
through so much orthodox polemics, and so come closer to the 
real Arius. Dr Lorenz's impressive construction is not fully reli- 
able because it uses material for which, unfortunately, such cor- 
rectives are lacking. I agree, of course, that Arius made provocative 
claims which Eusebius avoided; but neither of them was wholly 
consistent or wholly intractable The comparison is introduced, 
presumably, because Lorenz thinks I have been too kind to Arius. 
But he surely will not claim that I have been careless in scrutiniz- 
ing the evidence? 

This account must suffice; it cannot be stretched to include a 
detailed discussion of texts We turn, then, to the remaining topics, 
the intentions of Arius and his antecedents 

Here Dr Lorenz makes the following four points. 

1. Arius derives his view of the Logos from Origen’s teaching on 
the soul of the Logos, rather than the Logos himself 

2. In Origen, this soul gains divine status by adoption. 

Arius in the Thalia declares that the Son was adopted 

4. This is confirmed by Alexander’s report (Urk. 14 35 f.) which 
links Arius with Paul of Samosata. 

It may be convenient to begin with a remark on the term 
‘adoptionism’, since Lorenz has attributed this view to the Arians. 
English scholars spell the word with a second ‘o’, ‘adoptionism’, 
so that it has no apparent connection with the heretical Adoptiani 
like Elipandus. In practice it suggests that someone attains a status 
which is not his by nature through his own moral effort and 
achievement. It seems that the German term Adoptianismus gives 
much the same impression. But a higher status need not be gained 
by adoption; some men became Roman emperors simply by seiz- 
ing power on the strength of their military prestige. Conversely, 
if adoption takes place, it need not be a response to recognized 
merit Normally, of course, it will take place on the double ground 
of merit in the past and promise for the future But adoption 
where there is no promise is possible; one might in sheer pity 
adopt a hopelessly difficult child. Adoption on performance only 
is also unlikely; yet a king might adopt an honoured counsellor, 
say, on his deathbed, so as to cheer his last hours with the thought 
that his children would enjoy royal honours. The normal situation 
is adoption ex praevisis meritis, rather as Samuel judged that David 
would make a good king 

But if the essential point is that someone attains divinity by 
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his own effort, we need a better term; in English we might 

perhaps speak of ‘promotionism’, in German perhaps of 

Verbesserungstheologie; this would correspond with Athanasius' 

accusations that Arius conceived Christ's goodness in terms 

of tpokotń and BeAtieoic. I think there must be some truth 
underlying these charges; but we cannot be sure, since at this 
point there is no first-hand evidence to provide a check on the 
opponents' reports. What can be said with some assurance is that 
it is most unlikely that Arius thought of salvation exclusively in 
exemplarist terms. Almost all Christian thinkers employ a variety 
of concepts and symbols to interpret the mystery of our salvation.'* 

An Arius who relied on one alone is hardly a credible figure. 
Let us turn, then, to the suggestion that Arius’ view of the 

Logos derives from Origen's treatment of the soul of Christ. 

Lorenz provides a very careful and well-documented study, which 

cannot be fully considered in this paper; but I will summarize it 

as follows 

r. For Origen, this soul, like other souls, is a created being; though 
its creation must be seen as a timeless condition. 

2. Like other souls, it has free will, and can act either for the 
better or the worse 

3. But the soul of Jesus consistently adheres to the Logos in love, 
and so becomes totally fused with him in one spirit. 

4 This soul therefore receives all the honorific titles that originally 
belonged to the Logos. 

5 The Logos assumed this soul in order to become incarnate 
But the Logos remains distinct, and is unaffected by the human 
emotions that attach to his soul. 

6 'This soul's persistence in well-doing is held out to mankind as 
an example for us to follow. 

Dr Lorenz then argues, in a much briefer paragraph, that Arius’ 
teaching reproduces the pattern just set out 
I find this argument impressive and largely convincing 

Nevertheless there are some reservations that need to be made 
r. Origen's account is not as consistent as Lorenz makes out. 

In some contexts he emphasizes the total fusion of the soul of 

Christ with the Logos; they become ‘one spirit’, they need not be 

separately named, and so on Elsewhere, he draws clear distinc- 

tions: the soul is an instrument of the Logos; the soul is passible, 


1* In some unpublished notes I have summarized Athanasius’ salvation doctrine 
under some twenty headings. Exemplarist teaching is widespread For Origen, see 
Princ. W.4 4, p. 354-26. For Athanasius, EF 2.5, 10.7, Ep Marc 13 (of Christ's 
earthly life); also c Ar iii20 (ünoypogpóg from 1 Pet 2: 21) of Christ's unity 
with the Father 
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the Logos impassible ? Moreover, Origen is unclear as to the 
moment at which their union takes place. In the de Principüs 
ii 6.3, in Rufinus’ translation, it takes place principaliter, Lorenz 
paraphrases it ‘von Anfang der Schöpfung an hängt sie unzer- 
trennlich dem Sohn Gottes an’, etc.'® But in c. Cels iig it is 
united ‘after the Incarnation’. How then was it before? Was it not 
yet in being, or not yet obedient? 

There is a complication here. Origen holds that our actions are 
free, but yet are fully foreseen by God I do not myself think this 
conjunction is possible; but for the moment let us accept it. It 
does not then follow that a good action eternally foreseen by God 
ensures unchanging goodness. It might be negated by another 
action which God equally foresees But undeviating goodness fore- 
seen by God is quite another matter. There is no uncertainty here 
which needs to be dispelled. It may be that Athanasius has missed 
this point He argues, absurdiy I think, that on the Arian view 
the Saviour did not become Logos until he had performed the 
good works which secured his divinity '7 This is like saying that 
David did not become king until he had succeeded in ruling 
wisely, as Samuel foretold 

2. Some of Origen's assumptions are clearly not shared by 
Arius, a fact which counts against Lorenz's emphasis on his 
dependence Arius clearly did believe in God's total foreknow- 
ledge; this plays an important part in his conception of the Son's 
moral condition, as free in principle but undeviating in fact He 
clearly did not believe in the eternity of God's creative action, 
and of the creatures themselves. Time is part of the order of 
creation, and outside the temporal order such words as ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ become obscure and uncertain in their application 
Nevertheless Arius insists on asserting the priority of God over 
his creatures, including even his Son, who is prior to all time, 
yet &ypóvGg yew sic nd tod marpóg obk fjv mpd Tod 


55 Origen seems to hold both (i) that the soul of Christ is by nature like other 
souls, and so permanently distinct from the Logos, and (ii) that its moral union 
is unshakeable, so that it is permanently united For (i): it is created by the Logos, 
Princ i7 1, Lorenz n. 208. By nature intermediate: flesh/spirit, Co. Rom 1 7 45; 
flesh/deity, ibid i.7 55, Princ. ii 6.3. So can do good or evil, Princ ii.6.5, Lorenz 
n 226, 235. Not by nature God, Cels ii 9 init, cf. Princ 116.5 Doesn't change its 
(created?) essence Cels iv ı8 For (ii): It is united to God by its free choice, Princ 
ii 6, iv 4 4 (354.13), Cels v 39; but its obedience has become second nature, Princ 
ii6 5; it is so fused that it need not be distinguished or separately named, Cels 
vi.47, Princ iv 4 4 and tt 37; it is in substance divine, Princ ii.6 6 For the notion 
of acquired substance or ‘second nature’ see my Divine Substance p 148 n. 18 

16 ‘Christusseele’ 38 

U C Ar.i38 
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yevvrıdfjvau !5 Here Lorenz very perceptively points out observa- 
tions by Origen which do not square with his general picture, but 
are not unlike Arius’ opinions '” 

3. There is one obvious objection to Lorenz's view. Arius 
plainly believed in the pre-existence of the Logos, though not in 
his eternity; this is shown by his literal acceptance of Prov. 8: 22 
But he cannot have believed in the pre-existence of souls. For 
Peter of Alexandria is known to have attacked Origen's doctrine 
at this point, and Athanasius repeats his condemnation 20 Tf Arius 
had accepted that doctrine, it is surely inconceivable that 
Athanasius should have missed the opportunity to condemn him 

If is of course a common opinion that Arius did not acknowledge 
any soul in Jesus. But I do not rely on this opinion. Our only 
firm evidence for it is a statement by Eustathius of Antioch.’ But 
Arius must have found some means of interpreting the New 
Testament passages which refer to Christ’s soul. He could well 
have accepted Origen’s dictum: ‘When Scripture wishes to indi- 
cate any suffering or trouble that affected him, it uses the word 
“soul”, as when it says “Now is my soul troubled", and so on 
Origen thus dissociates the Logos from suffering Athanasius car- 
ries this process further, and assigns the Lord's sufferings to his 
‘flesh’. He could thus complain that the Arian exegesis of such 
texts associates the Logos too closely with suffering; he does not, 
and presumably could not, complain that the Arians fail to grant 
the Logos a soul 

To summarize: Arius’ doctrine of the Logos was indeed influ- 
enced by Origen's views on the soul of Christ. But one must not 
suppose what a cateless reading of Lorenz might easily suggest, 
that he simply adapted Origen's teaching He plainly diverges at a 
crucial point, over the pre-existence of souls in general; and he has 
no concern to insulate the Logos from suffering. The truth is rather 
that Origen expressed a number of sharply divergent views; Arius 
adapted some and rejected others to form his own synthesis.”” 

I shall deal rather briefly with Lorenz's third point He detects 
an act of adoption in the well-known couplet from Arius's Thalia: 
&py jv tov vióv Éünke t&v yewntdv 6 &vapyog 
xai iveyKev eic vióv Eavt@ tóvóe texvonov ica 


15 Urkunde 6.4. 

19 «Christusseele’ 38 n 223 On time see R. Williams Arius p 122 nn. 55, 56; 
also ‘Christusseele’ 38 n. 218 ref Princ ii.g t p. 164 r, &tvoouptévn &pyü 

? Peter: Leontius of Byzantium c. Monoph , Fr in Routh Rel Sacr. iv.5o. 
Athanasius ad Epict. 8, Vit. Ant 74. 

21 Fr. 15, de Riedmatten p roo. It was of course upheld by some later Arians 

?2 So Lorenz, ‘Christusseele’ 38 n 223 
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Argument naturally arises on two points: does texvottorsiv mean 
‘to beget’ or ‘to adopt’? And does the couplet refer to two separate 
divine acts, or to a single act with a double description? Lorenz 
thinks that the first line denotes the begetting of the Son, and the 
second refers to a subsequent act of adoption ?? But this interpret- 
ation is directly contradicted by a phrase in Arius' letter to 
Alexander, Urkunde 6.3: the Son received from the Father his life 
and being and his dignities, which the Father brought into being 
simultaneously with him, tàc 86&aG ovvunootíjoavtoc «ütQ tod 
ttatpdc, Of course theologians can be inconsistent, as I have 
shown; but I doubt if Arius would have contradicted himself at 
this vital point in a carefully phrased dogmatic letter. 

There remains the question of Paul of Samosata We may start 
from some acknowledged facts. Lucian was highly regarded by 
Arius and his sympathizers. Lucian is described as a successor of 
Paul by Alexander of Alexandria; though this report lacks con- 
firmation. Arius is portrayed by Athanasius as sharing the errors 
of Paul, but we have no surviving statement by Arius in his 
favour. 

My difficulty in following Dr Lorenz is that at a crucial point 
Arius seems to have agreed with Paul's accusers, rather than with 
Paul himself. Certainly we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that, whatever his accusers believed, Paul always took the opposite 
view There are, in fact, several points of agreement. Paul's 
accusers apparently held a pluralistic theology resembling that of 
Dionysius of Alexandria. Paul agreed with them to the extent of 
making the Logos a distinct personal being, identifiable with the 
divine Wisdom, and substantially distinct from the Father. The 
main point of difference was that the accusers held that the divine 
Wisdom was substantially present in the man Jesus, or essentially 
united with him. Paul complained that this was equivalent to 
making the two identical, so that the human sufferings of Jesus 
impinge directly on the divine Wisdom. He himself drew a sharp 
distinction between the divine Logos and the man born of Mary; 
yet he protested that he had an adequate concept of their union, 
which avoided the error of making them identical. T'he man Jesus 
was not pre-existent; on the other hand his coming was foreseen 
and appointed by the Father 

But this sharp distinction between the Logos and the man is 
wholly foreign to Arius' thought If we think that he used the 
human sufferings of Christ to prove the inferiority of the Logos, 
this argues something like a substantial union between them; we 


2 Better in R. Williams Anus p 102, n 40 
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have shown that he did not use the soul, or the flesh, of Christ as 
an effective barrier between them; this is the truth underlying 
Eustathius! complaint. But the lack of an adequate distinction also 
explains the fact that it was possible to misrepresent Arius as a 
follower of Paul. One of them appeared to believe in a man guided 
merely by external inspiration; the other in a passible Logos too 
much entangled in human limitations. Both then were accused, 
though on totally different grounds, of making Christ a mere man. 

I have had to present Paul's opinions briefly and dogmatically, 
in a form appropriate to a lecture. I have consulted the texts as 
presented by de Riedmatten, which I believe to be authentic, 
though no doubt selective.** And I have tried to avoid some 
common misconceptions. I remember my pupils at Oxford asking 
me whether I thought Paul an adoptionist or a Sabellian. The 
answer I should have given is that these are not true alternatives; 
but both are polemical statements which are extremely remote 
from the facts. Paul no doubt attached importance to the human 
acts of Jesus, instead of making him a mere mouthpiece of the 
divine Wisdom. But he did not make him simply an inspired man. 
Paul's Wisdom figure is a substantial being, she has a dignity 
which must be upheld, she dwells in the man Jesus as in a temple 
Once these facts are admitted, the charge of Sabellianism also 
collapses 

Where then does Lucian fit into the picture? Here I am less 
certain; but I will make a suggestion I start from the following 
facts. Arius regarded Lucian as a respected teacher Next, the 
views of the Lucianist party show some resemblance to those of 
Paul's accusers. But the contemporary bishops of Antioch, 
Philogonius and Eustathius, are opposed to the Lucianists, though 
they are not, of course, prepared to defend the memory of Paul. 
At some time, then, there must have been a reversal of theological 
tradition at Antioch. But we do not hear of any break in the 
episcopal succession. It may be, therefore, that Bishop Domnus, 
who succeeded Paul, was not an outright opponent, but an uncon- 
troversial figure calculated to appeal to moderate men on both 
sides This would explain why the ambitious and influential Paul 
left behind him no strong body of sympathizers, but only a quite 
insignificant group of Paulianists 


?* For a telling defence see M Simonetti ‘Per la Rivalutazione di alcuni 
Testimonianze su Paolo di Samosata', RSLR 24 (1988), 177—210. He criticizes 
M. Richard's attack on the reliability of the fragments, in ‘Malchion et Paul de 
Samosate, Le témoinage d’ Eusèbe de Cesarée', Eph Theol. Lov 35 (1959), 325 ff. 
Ihope to reinforce this criticism; see H C Brennecke et al. (edd.), Logos, Festschrift 
für Luise Abramowski, Göttingen 1993, 140-50 
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As for Lucian, if he really was excommunicated for the duration 
of three episcopates, his fall must have taken place very soon after 
Paul's expulsion. We may see him, then, as an uncompromising 
pluralist, strongly opposed to Paul, who was condemned because 
he refused to accept the policy of peace and accommodation. By 
representing him as a successor to Paul, Bishop Alexander means 
no more than that he was the next prominent troublemaker.” 
Alexander needed to gain the support of Eustathius and his allies, 
who would not altogether approve of his pluralistic Trinity, with 
its barely-concealed doctrine of three hypostases; so he takes the 
opportunity to dissociate himself from two teachers whom 
Eustathius is sure to dislike. But we need not accept his insinuation 
that the two agreed with each other 

In arguing this case, I have diverged a little from my principal 
theme. My purpose has been to argue that the traditional estimate 
of Arius is the right one His main concern was to uphold the 
unique dignity of God the Father in the face of attempts to glorify 
the Logos, as he thought, unduly. This interest is abundantly 
attested in his surviving fragments It is allowable, if rather 
strained, to say that his main interest was Christology. But the 
idea that he was mainly concerned to propound an exemplarist 
theory of salvation finds little or no support in his surviving 
fragments I venture to think that we have seen the end of a most 
interesting episode in the history of Arian scholarship; and that 
after Dr Lorenz no scholar of equal distinction will come forward 
to support this theory 


75 I agree with Bardy (Lucien 48) in seeing Lucian as an opponent of Paul, and 
in not pressing the sense of Alexander's dinde&änevog (Urkunde 14 36) to indicate 
a formal succession (Lucien p 51 n 66); but I see no need to imagine two Lucians, 
which would rob Alexander's remark of its point in seeking to discredit a teacher 
revered by his Arian opponents 











Was Arius a Neoplatonist?* 


Dr. Rowan Williams is highly respected both as a theological scholar and as 
a master of Christian spirituality; he has added to his distinction by accepting 
the Bishopric of Monmouth; he is moreover a personal friend, who has done 
me the honour of dedicating to me his book on Arius!, published in 1987 and 
widely regarded as the best overall study of that much maligned theologian, It 
is therefore with some hesitance that I undertake to criticize a theory pro- 
pounded in that book, namely that Arius was influenced by Neoplatonist 
thinkers, including Plotinus, Porphyry and lamblichus, besides Anatolius and 
others. I must appeal to Proverbs 27:6 ‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend’, 
recalling Aristotle's painful resolve to criticize his friends’ convictions (N.E 
1.6). It is unnecessary to add that Dr. Williams himself is a splendid exemplar 
of controversy conducted with courtesy and impartial judgement. 

The book was foreshadowed by an article published in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies for April 1983, pp. 56-81, entitled "The Logic of Arianism'. The 
two presentations agree in the main; and a reference to the article made early in 
the book (p 31) may be quoted as an introduction to Williams' thesis, as it is 
entirely typical of his blend of cautious assertion with bold theorizing. ‘Likewise’, 
he writes, although (Arius) is described as a skilled dialectician?, we cannot with 
confidence reconstruct a philosophical education. If he was, as has been argued’ 
— in the article, of course — ‘indebted to certain currents in revived Aris- 
totelianism and lamblichus’ version of Neoplatonism, he could have encountered 
such teaching in Syria around 300, when lamblichus himself was teaching at 
Antioch and Apamea’. This, however modestly propounded, is a startling hypo- 
thesis; it suggests that Arius, whose philosophical education is considered un- 
certain, consulted lamblichus, whereas his contemporary Eusebius, who is well 
known as a student of Greek philosophy, never even mentions lamblichus either 
in his Praeparatio Evangelica or in any other work that I can discover 


* Part of this paper has already appeared in a Spanish version in D Ramos-Lisson et al (edd.), 
El Diálogo Fe-Cultura en la Antiguedad Cristiana (Pamplona, 1995), the record of a symposium 
held there under the auspices of the Faculty of Theology I am most grateful both for their gen- 
erous hospitality and for permission to print 

! Arius. Heresy and Tradition By Rowan Williams (London 1987) 

? The evidence is late: Socrates, H.E , 1.5, Sozomen, H E , 1 15. Perhaps more significant is 
Constantine's reference to his profession of belief *worked out in bold and extremely detailed 
terms’, ooßapüg noc kai pha &ákpiBàc &&noknuéva, Opitz Urk 34, § 8. 
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The article puts forward three points in favour of Neoplatonic influence on 
Arius, each of them based on a phrase to which he took exception. The first, at 
p. 58, turns on the description of the Son as ‘integral to his Father's substance", 
tig tod natpög obciac T6106, which in Arius” opinion as Williams presents it 
would reduce the Son to a mere impersonal property or attribute. The second, at 
p 63, springs from the phrase népog Suoovmov, where Williams adduces a 
parallel in Iamblichus de mysteriis, illustrating the objectionable view that both 
Son and Father participate in a prior divine ousia, which thus would be divisible 
and negate the divine simplicity This objection is well known; but the suggested 
parallel drawn from Iamblichus is new and surprising The third point in the 
article, at p. 66, begins from Arius' protest against the doctrine that Father and Son 
are equal in rank, which he says would result in two ingenerate beings, dbo &yév- 
vryta. Williams discusses this in relation to the concept of participation, netoxfj, 
as expounded by Aristotelian scholars; but I must postpone any detailed analysis. 

The book does not reproduce the first two arguments that I have mentioned, 
though it refers to them? and makes it clear that Williams was prepared to 
uphold in 1987 the conclusions he had put out in 1983. In their place we find 
two new suggestions. The first begins with an excellent review of ancient 
theories of creation, and of the Son's role in it Williams adverts to the term 
dvd, the Dyad, as applied to the Son, and tries to explain it by citing numero- 
logical treatises by Anatolius and Iamblichus. I think this is far-fetched, and 
prefer simpler explanations. The second argument discusses the relation 
between God and his Logos, and in particular the Son's limited knowledge of 
the Father, with Arius' surprising comment that the Son does not know his own 
ousia, let alone the Father's. Here Williams finds a background in Plotinus? 
fifth Ennead: once again I remain unconvinced 

In the third place the book contains a chapter headed *Analogy and Partici- 
pation', which developes the third argument already presented in the article 
We may say that Williams' argument for Neo-platonic influence on Arius is 
presented under five headings, and it will be convenient to discuss them in the 
following order: (1) and (2), the first two points from the article; (3) and (4), 
the first two points from the book; and lastly, the concluding point from both 
works, which correspond closely enough to allow of a single discussion 
(1) Williams begins by noting that Arius condemned the phrase í8toc tg 
oöoiag, which he says was ‘current in Alexander's circle’ as applied to the 
Logos It would, he says, present the Logos as an idion of the Father in terms 
of Aristotelian logic, and thus reduce him to a mere impersonal property. 
Williams names Porphyry's /sagoge as a likely source for this deduction, and 
adds the comment ‘Given Arius’ reputation for expertise in logic, it seems per- 
fectly possible that he was familiar with the /sagoge'^ 


> Op cit p 31, cf 189 196, 223 
? TIAS ns 34 (1983), p 60 
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I agree that the phrase was current in Alexander’s circle: but I do not think 
it originates with Alexander. It is not found in his surviving texts. Moreover 
Alexander seems concerned to minimize the difference between the Father and 
the Son while emphasizing the real distinction between them. They are 1H 
brootéoet 600 qoos, but the Son is exactly like the Father (ugeptic)®, 
lacking only the attribute àyévvrjtoc?. The epithet troç of course appears, 
notably in § 32 which cites Romans 8:32 But fótog tig oboiag is especially 
characteristic of Athanasius, and consorts with his profoundly suggestive but 
much less logical view which recognize the distinctness of the Logos as Son 
but also makes him integral to God's being as his Wisdom. Alexander no doubt 
could accept such teaching; but his own emphasis is perceptibly different. 

It seems to me, rather, that the phrase embodies a reaction against Arius' 
formulations, real or supposed; a reversal of Williams' explanation Arius wrote 
in his Thalia the words: {tov obdév Exeı tod Geod Kad’ ónócraciv iöLörnTog, 
an enigmatic phrase to which we must return. Alexander paraphrases this 
sentence in $ 13 of his letter °H piAapxog: oite yap pboet vidg tig ot: Tod 
0£00, paciv, obte tıv& Exov lölötnta rpóc abtdv, and the same charge is 
often repeated by Athanasius in looser and more polemical expressions, as in 
c. Ar. 1.6, 6 Aöyog óAXótpvog HEV kòt &vónotog KATH návra TG TOD 
xatpóc oboiag xai id1d61ntd¢ &otıv The words ávópotog .. TIS... odciac 
read like a response to Arius’ next following line odö& yap &otıv Yoos, GAA? 
0b8é ópoobotoc abu) 

So far Í have been presenting a fairly minor disagreement with Williams on 
the origin of the phrase 16toc tfjg obciag The case is very different when I 
turn to his comments on the adjective 16106 together with its neuter form ttov 
or tò Üõtov; for his argument is gravely weakened by a failure to distinguish 
between them. On idtog he writes as follows: “The point is straightforward: 
divine properties are eternal and impersonal Of course God ‘has’ cogia and 
Aöyoc, but they are qualities belonging to his substance. Thus to say that the 
Son is iótoc to God is to reduce the Son to being an impersonal quality 
Arius, in short, is quite clear about the meaning of iötog; it relates only to a 
quality predicated of a substance’. Williams then refers to Powhyry's /sagoge, 
where he says Arius could have found a discussion of the meaning of {5toc, 
“making it abundantly clear that (ótoc cannot be used of something which is a 
substance in its own right’; moreover a debt to Porphyry might account for 
Constantine's reference to the Arians as ‘Porphyrians’® 

Williams does not make it quite clear whether he himself accepts the extra- 
ordinary doctrine that he attributes to Porphyry and Arivs Of course T6106, 


$ Letter “H giAapyoc, in Opitz Urk 14, 8 38; cf §§ 15, 16, 52. 
© Ibid. $ 47: cf $ 38 
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being an adjective, does not ordinarily name a substance; but it is normally *used 
of a substance' when it is applied to a substance; we need look no further than 
Romans 8:32, ‘God spared not his own Son’; and the New Testament provides 
many other examples; in St Matthew alone we find ‘his own city’, ‘his own 
country’, ‘his own field’, ‘his own slaves’. There is no evidence whatever that 
Arius would have rejected this usage 

Williams, then, has misled us by careless formulation Ihe adjective troç 
is essential to his argument, which begins from the phrase (toc ts obaíac 
But he assumes that Porphyry’s use of it is dictated by what he says about its 
neuter form 16 (oiov. He refers to Porphyry's Isagoge; but the connection 
with ‘impersonal qualities’ is made by turning to another work, where equality, 
10 icov, is said to be an (Ótov of the category of quantity’. This, I concede, is 
a quality: but if Williams had followed up the Isagoge passage a little further, 
he would have found Porphyry giving examples of the {dia of mankind, 
namely laughter, and turning grey-haired in old age. These appear to be, 
respectively, an activity and a passive affection: it would be a misuse of lan- 
guage to call them impersonal qualities 

Arius does in fact use the neuter form {tov in the Thalia verse already 
mentioned: 


tov obdév Exet TOD 0700 Kad’ ónóoxaow löLöTnTog 
o08& yap ati 100g, GAM’ Ob8& óuoobotoc abt 


Iam not sure about the meaning of ka0* bnöotacıv iótótntoc. It might con- 
ceivably be used metri gratia in place of kat’ rótta ónoctácscc, which 
would make good sense!®. It seems to be an attempt to clarify the sense of 
Yov. But it is plain that Arius objects to the term in this context for reasons 
almost exactly contrary to those deduced by Williams. Arius does not think it 
would degrade the Son by reducing him to an impersonal quality, but rather 
that it would honour him unduly by promoting him to equality with the Father. 
That is why he continues obd& yåp &ottv oog, GAA’ oùôè ópoobotoc ala. 

Our only other evidence for Arius’ use of iótoc is found in his Letter to 
Alexander, $ 2, where he states that the Father brought his Son into existence 
ióío HeANnarı, by an act of will, whatever impersonal qualities may have 
determined it But Arius makes it abundantly clear in the same letter that he 
does not think of the divine properties as ‘impersonal’. The Son was ‘created 
by the will of God before times and ages, and received from his Father his life 
and being, and his glories, which the Father brought into substantial existence 
along with him’, cuvorootrjoavtog abtà tod natpóc He adds that ‘the 
Father gave him the inheritance of all things without depriving himself of his 
own unoriginate possessions’ (v &ysvvrjtog Exsı év &aur®) But there must 
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be some force in this denial; and there would be no force at all if the items in 
question were mere impersonal attributes. If glories are to be inherited, they 
must be real and substantial 

Two further point before we close this rather long discussion. First, an 
Alexandrian writer could easily have based his use of {$10v on Clement, who 
knows Aristotle's Topics and conforms to its usage!!; there is no need to appeal 
to Porphyry. And secondly, theologians can borrow the logicians’ terminology 
without adopting then doctrines. Athanasius, for example, can say that it is the 
property of created beings to choose between alternatives; it is the property of 
bodies to be emptied and filled; it is the property of Christians to be beaten!?, 
The idiom is rhetorical; Athanasius does not seriously mean that no one but a 
Christian ever gets beaten, but rather that they often suffer this fate. 

More generally, whether something is to be categorized as a quality or not 
depends largely on the writer's intentions. Take the accepted definition of man 
as ‘a two-footed animal capable of laughter’. ‘Animal’ is the summum genus; 
‘two-footed’ defines a sub-class of it; but ‘capable of laughter’ is the (iov, 
the quality which belongs to man universally and uniquely, omni et solo But 
in describing it thus, how extremely remote one is from the reality under 
review, from the infinitely variable performance which we call ‘a sense of 
humour', which involves both action and response, for one can both make 
jokes and be amused by them; not forgetting the category of quantity, since 
everyone knows that a good joke can be spoiled by being overdone. 

Arius, then, wrote that the Son has nothing proper to God in the real sense 
of ‘property’ His intention is to indicate mysteries and glories in the Father 
which are unknown even to the Son. We may dislike this doctrine; but we 
should not commend our dislike by attacking the form of expression. Arius is 
using a logician's short-hand that is allowable in its proper context. We have 
just observed Dr. Williams writing in a similar vein; and no one, I trust, will 
dismiss Dr Williams as an arid logician. 

I do not propose this as a conclusive demonstration, since the logicians 
themselves were capable of rhetorical and tendentious argument; nevertheless 
I submit that so far we have found no proof that Arius was affected by 
Porphyrian logic. And there is another reason to doubt this suggestion. Por- 
phyry's logical works ave not cited either by Eusebius or by the Alexandrian 
philosopher Alexandet of Lycopolis, though both of them know his De Ab- 
stinentia, nor again by Methodius. What reason have we to think that Arius 
was better informed? 

(2) This first section of Williams’ paper has required painstaking examination. 
The second, I think, can be more briefly considered Williams refers to the phrase 
Hépog ópoobotov, which Arius rejects in his credal letter, and comments, 


11 Str 11683, p. 1055; 8212, p 933 
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correctly, that it was suspect because of its materializing implications. What- 
ever grace or sonship the Father confers on any other being cannot be viewed 
as a material substance which issues from God and passes to them, if God is 
known to be simple and indivisible. 

Williams then notes that the term óuootctog appears in Iamblichus, and 
suggests, very tentatively, that Iamblichus also may have influenced Arius. He 
refers to a passage discussing divine insphation. Could this be regarded as a 
process in which divine inspiration mixes or amalgamates itself with the soul? 
No, it is replied; for if some one thing is composed out of two, this is always 
uniform and connatural and consubstantial. But the divinity, which is ‘uncom- 
binable’, Gutktov, could not amalgamate with the soul? 

I do not find this parallel convincing, for several reasons: 

(i) The context is different: divine generation in Arius, divine insphation of a 
soul in Iamblichus; both misleadingly compared, but to two contrary processes; 
division in one case, amalgamation in the other 

(ii) Iamblichus does not use the term n&pog, which is crucial to Arius’ argument 
'Ouooto10G is a sort of makeweight, used by the opposite party to strengthen 
then case; for it would be ridiculous to think of the Son as a n&pog of the 
Father which was not ö1000010v, like a line, say, which is part of a triangle 
but is not a plane figure 

(iii) It seems unnecessary to bring in Iamblichus, for the doctrine that in- 
corporeal substance is indivisible has a very long history. It goes back, pre- 
sumably, to the puzzle propouned in Plato's Parmenides (how can an Idea be 
related to its multiple instances?) and the subsequent analysis of absolute 
Unity. This concept is taken up by Philo, Moderatus, Albinus, Numenius and 
Clement, contasting either with a dyad or with an inferior unity, and is vividly 
characterized by Origen De Principiis, especially 1.2.6, *We must take care 
not to fall into the absurd fables of those who imagine for themselves certain 
emanations, splitting the divine nature into parts and dividing God the Father"; 
and 4.4.4, ‘It is impossible to speak of a part of what is incorporeal, or make 
any division of it’. Moreover the same point is made by Alexander of Lycopolis 
as an objection against the Manichees' docttine of a divine power analogous to 
the Logos: ‘If it is part of God, then ... they make out God to be composite 
and corporeal; but this is absurd and impossible’!*. And it is precisely as a 
Manichean doctrine that Arius rejects the phrase pépog ónoototov 

Turning now to the points made in the book: the first and second of them 
have something in common. Williams attempts to explain Arius' contentions 
by citing parallels from Neoplatonic writers, in one case Porphyry, in the other 
Iamblichus. Ihe passages adduced are correctly interpreted, and have a certain 


3 ITRS. art. cit. pp. 63-6 
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illustrative value. But they by no means prove, or even suggest, that Arius was 
influenced by Neoplatonism; for in both cases we can offer an alternative 
explanation which avoids this assumption 

(3) We begin at p. 191 of the book. where Williams introduces the puzzling 
line from the Thalia: obvec ótt fj povac fjv, fj dvüg 8^ od« fjv nplv bape: 
in Williams *You should understand that the Monad (always) was, but the 
Dyad was not before it came to be’. Williams refers to my own account of the 
term öväglS, which I still think was basically correct, but which admits of better 
presentation. I will briefly outline the background. The Neoplatonic use of 
novüg and vág derives from the antithesis attributed to Plato by Theophrastus 
and other commentators! between the One and the ‘Indefinite Dyad’; the One, 
or the Unit, functions as a measure; the Dyad is a second or derivative power, 
and also a duality; it represents those aspects of our experience which are 
unquantified, and therefore can be either more or less; accordingly it stands 
for the indefinite multiplicity of the world's constituents which issue from 
their primal source. Philo identifies the 8vóc with tò yevóuevov, as opposed 
to the uovác, which is 6 nenotnk@g (masculine, N B.); he describes it as 
etkov nants «ài dtaıperfig 6X nc. But a complication was introduced by 
the later recognition that there are two possible concepts of the Monad — a 
theory that was deduced from Plato's Parmenides — namely a One that is 
pure simplicity and a One which is essentially multiple; applied to theology, 
this appears as a distinction between a first and a second God, which is well 
known from its appearance in Numenius and Origen. Numenius does not him- 
self use vág to denote the second God in any surviving fragment; the word 
appears only once, identified with matter in the manner of Philo’® But he 
certainly holds that there is a secondary God who is also a duality; so in fragment 
16/25 reproduced by Eusebius 6 yap ógotepog dittdc¢ Qv abronotet tv TE 
ióéav Eavtod Kai Tov xóoyov. Festugiére?? therefore is certainly right in seeing 
the closest possible connection between Numenius and fragment 8 of the 
Chaldean Oracles preserved by Proeins: vàg mapa ve xüOntav duqórepov 
yap Exel, và HEV katéxew xà vontà, aicOnotv 5° &rüyew Kdcuotg — 
which expresses both his secondary position (for in fr. 7 he appears as 'second 
mind’) — and his dual role in cosmology And we can recognize this dual role 
in the Arian Logos, though admittedly it is not expressed in a single antithesis, 
for he both glorifies the Father and attends to the created world. I would not 
assert that Arius knew the Chaldean Oracles; but since most of the surviving 
fragments of Numenius are preserved by Eusebius they could have reached 
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Arius directly, quite apart from some indirect influence mediated by Origen. In 
either case appeal to the Neoplatonic arithmetic is unnecessary, if not positively 
misleading. Consider this passage from Iamblichus Theologoumena Arithmeticae 
p. 9: 60 Aéyetat naps tò Suéva Kai dlanopedveodan: rpótN yap Å óvàc 
ötex&ptcev atti &k tic novädog, S0ev kai tóApa Kadettat, and so on. 

I translate: ‘Ihe Dyad is so called because of its “diadyctic” and penetrative 
power; for the Dyad was the first to separate itself from the Monad, whence 
indeed it is called self-assertion’. I need not emphasize the contrast between 
this divisive self-originating power and the Arian Logos, evoked from nothing 
by his Father's will and addressed in the words “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee’ 
(4). The following section of the book, entided ‘Intellect and Beyond’, is an 
extended discussion of the role of intellect in the universe, including the 
distinction between a primary intellect identified as its first principle and a 
secondary intellect, the divine Logos??. On pp. 208-9 Williams discusses Arius’ 
views on the Son's knowledge of the Father. Arius appears to contradict him- 
self; on the one hand he argues for a positive though limited knowledge — 
Ihalia 14, 15, 31 W. — based on the Father's self-knowledge (14); on the 
other he says (35, 36) ‘It is impossible for him to search out the mysteries of 
the Father for the Son does (even) know his own substance (oboia); thus 
(39) ‘He cannot know by comprehension — £v kataA yet — the one who 
gave him birth’. According to Williams the Son's ignorance of his own odoia 
*has long been a puzzle' (p. 209); and he proposes to explain the contradiction 
by citing Plotinus 5.3 7, which admittedly bears some resemblance to Arius' 
words 

Nevertheless we need not invoke Plotinus, for a far simpler explanation 
lies ready to hand. It is to be found in Bishop Alexander's letter “H qtAapxyoc, 
88 20, 21. Alexander asks, how can any sane man explain the hypostasis of 
the Logos? The prophetic Spirit refers to it, saying “Who shall declare his 
generation?" (Is. 53:8); and the Saviour himself, in his kindness towards the 
Saints, relieves them of any responsibility for such knowledge, saying that it is 
naturally incomprehensible to them all (rücı[v] . abtoic Gquatkóv eig KataA- 
nytv), a mystery known only to the Father; he then quotes a New Testament 
text identified by Opitz as Matt. 11:27, but in reality closer to its parallel at 
Luke 10:22; Alexander’s wording is: oòðèıç yàp Eyvo tig £ottv ô viög ei 
pj ô narrip, Kat tov natépa obósig Eyvakev ei pr] ô vióc. Recalling the 
same text at $ 47, he reverses the order of the two clauses, but retains Luke's 
tig éott formulation in both cases 

The text presents problems which had long been recognized?!: Christian 
theology would come to a stand if we had absolutely no knowledge of the Son, 
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and yet had to depend upon the Son for our knowledge of the Father Ihe 
solution must be that we have a degree of knowledge sufficient for our needs, 
but not exact or comprehensive knowledge. And both Alexander and Arius 
think along these lines; they both introduce the Stoic term katáànyiç to in- 
dicate the complete understanding that we cannot attain. In other respects, of 
course, they differ. Alexander says that the Son's hypostasis is ‘not naturally 
comprehensible’ (apvotkdv eig katóAryi) to anyone but the Father, since 
he holds that the Son exactly resembles the Father; he tactfully omits any 
qualifying clause to the effect that our ignorance of the Son cannot be ab- 
solute. And Arius is also concerned with the Son's hypostasis, and is indebted 
to the same Lucan text; its opening words nävta pot tapeðóðn òrò tod 
ra. tpóc pov are recalled in his Letter to Alexander, 8 5, napa toU 000 -tà 
rüvta abt napedö0n Arius is concerned to stress the absolute transcendence 
of the Father; and since the Lucan text asserts that only the Father knows ^who 
the Son is’, tig ot, it is a simple deduction that even the Son has mysteries 
which he cannot explain &v kataınyet. He cannot exactly comprehend either 
his Father or his origination or his own being, his oboía. There is no need, 
therefore, to appeal to Plotinus 
(5) I turn now to Williams' last point, set out in $ III of the paper and ex- 
panded in Part III Section C of the book, entitled ‘Analogy and Participation" 
According to Williams ‘“Participation” is primarily the word used by Plato 
to designate the relation existing between forms or ideas and particulars’; 
he means, of course, that particulars participate in the forms, but not vice versa. 
But Aristotle denied such forms; and his successors, we are told, redefine 
participation to denote a relationship between equal members of the same 
species. ‘Substantial participation. then’, says Williams?, ‘is understood by ttre 
third-century writers we have mentioned in a “lateral” rather than a “vertical” 
sense’ This leads him to make the useful point that not only öpooücıog but 
Ópotobotoc could suggest that ‘God’ is the name of a genus which has several 
members? He then refers to the Aristotelian commentators Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Porphyry, suggesting that it was they who put the so-called 
‘lateral’ sense of participation into common usage 

Williams offers no concrete evidence to suggest that his proposed redefinition 
influenced Christian writers. Alexander’s relevance might yet be arguable; but 
the evidence taken from Porphyry can be dismissed at once, as it rests on a sheer 
mistranslation. Williams makes him say that if A and B participate, then they 
are equal. What he actually says is that if A and B participate in a third thing, C, 
then they participate equally if C is a species or a genus, but may participate 
unequally if C is an accident (/sagoge, p 17.6, cf. 22.9-10); thus Socrates and 
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Callias must be equally men, but need not be equally wise. This is simply a 
version of Aristotle's well-known dictum that substance does not admit of 
degrees? Moreover Porphyry clearly sets aside Aristotle's view of participation 
as ‘an empty metaphor’ and continues to use it its Platonic sense”. 

The whole argument needs to be reconsidered. First, the distinction between 
two senses of pet&xetv and its cognates does not originate with Platonic meta- 
physics and its detractors, as Williams appears to suggest Met&yetv is pre- 
Platonic, and is used with a genitivus rei, for instance by Theognis and 
Herodotus; and netöxog likewise. The looser sense of petoyog to mean simply 
*partner', with a personal genitive to mean 'someone's partner', appears in the 
third century B.C., according to Bauer?”, but the most striking case is the LXX 
version of Psalm 44 (45); 3, which is quoted at Hebrews 1:9: iè todto 
Éxpio£v oe ó 0góc, ó Bed cov, ÉAatov àyoAAtoogoc tapà toc uetóyouc 
cov. The ji£tóxot here may be seen as companions of inferior rank, but they 
clearly do not participate in the authority of the prince as their ideal exemplar; 
and in Luke 5:7, kai katéveucav totg petoxoig Ev tO éxépo TAI, we 
translate quite naturally “they beckoned to their partners’, who are fishermen 
of equal rank It follows, fust, that Aristotle does not use petéyetv to denote a 
relation between equals, but rather in its Platonic sense, to express his criticism of 
Plato; and Porphyry follows suit. Secondly, that what Williams calls *horizontal 
participation" was expressed in texts that were familiar to the Church almost 
from its outset 

As the distinction of two senses does not originate in philosophical discussion, 
I would prefer to contrast them by the purely formal point that one is sym- 
metrical, the other is not. If A is B's partner, then B must be A's; but if A or 
B engage in an activity C, then C does not engage in them. St. Paul says that 
*we all partake of one bread'; we all eat this bread, but we ourselves are not 
eaten 

It seems, then, that a reference to Alexander of Aphrodisias is not needed to 
explain the facts as presented. The hypothesis that Aristotelian commentators 
could have influenced Christian thought in the early fourth century would be 
hard to disprove; but we can surely establish that it is most unlikely. We can 
reflect that the Aristotelian commentators examined their master's works with 


25 Categg 5,3 b 33,4 a9 
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the same patient and meticulous care as Christians devoted to the Bible; there 
is no sign that Christians examined even Aristotle's own works in this fashion, 
let alone the commentators upon him. In particular Eusebius, the most learned 
scholar of his generation, knows and quotes Porphyry, but never once refers to 
his logical works, not even the /sagoge. And as for Alexander, Eusebius 
quotes his influential De Fato; but so far from citing his commentaries, he 
never even mentions their existence. 

It remains nevertheless to consider a point which could seem to support Dr. 
Williams’ views on ‘horizontal participation’. I refer to the claim, introduced by 
the homoiousian party and attributed by Athanasius to Paul of Samosata?®, that 
if two beings are homoousia there must be a third, prior, ousia from which both 
are derived. This argument presumably originated in Christian circles, though 
perhaps using pagan material”°; homoousios was important for Christians, but 
rather marginal for pagans; yet it seems to involve a fairly sophisticated reflection 
on the term, contrasting with its loose and ill-defined usage, say, in Irenaeus 
and probably at Nicaea 

The Nicenes replied that the Father himself is the supreme ousia, as of 
course the Arians insisted; it then remained to be argued whether any other 
being can be called homoousios with him without suggesting some loss of sub- 
stance or some infringement of his supremacy. The Nicenes of course admit 
that the Son and the Spirit are derived from the Father, but insist that they 
nevertheless enjoy full equality with him. This might suggest that they reinterpret 
the language of participation, giving importance, in Dr. Williams" terms, to 
‘horizontal’ rather than ‘vertical’ participation 

If a prior ousia be disallowed, homousios can indeed indicate what I call a 
symmetrical relation. It can be used of the Father and Son in conjunction, or of 
the Trinity as a whole. But the symmetry is not complete; I have not yet traced 
any pronouncement that the Father is homoousios with the Son or the Spirit; such 
teaching, if it ever existed, must have been a rarity More important, it has not 
been shown that this controversy affected the terms expressing participation, 
e.g. PETEXEIV, pétoxoc, uietouoia, in such a way as to confum Dr. Williams’ 
proposal. On the contrary, when used in Trinitarian contexts, they seem to in- 
dicate an asymmetrical relation which is also accidental rather than essential; this 
is particularly clear in the case of petovota. The use of uetéy£iv, qualified 
by öAoc, to denote the Son's relation to the Father, in Athanasius c. Ar i 16, 
is distinctly unusual and perhaps inadvertent, since the word is used in the 
following sentence to denote our participation in the Son by grace; this fact, 
and its connection with yevväv, suggests that he was thinking currente calamo 


% See Hilary syn. 81; Athanasius syn 45; Basil Ep. 52 1. Excellent discussion in F Dinsen, 
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rather than following any established convention His normal use of such 
terms appears at c. Gent. 46, c Ar 19, and Syn, 51. 

We have shown above that fourth-century Christians had access to texts in 
which participation needs to be understood in a symmetrical sense. But it seems 
most improbable that they recognised this as a distinct usage I know of no text 
that points this out; rather, the accidental sense of participation seems to be taken 
for granted. It is therefore a surprising thesis that fourth-century Christian writers 
went over to use participation language to denote equal partnership. The further 
suggestion that this was prompted by a general adoption of Aristotelian meta- 
physics which discarded the Platonic Forms, I can only regard as fantastic. I 
am quite unable to believe that this aspect of Aristotelian thought influenced 
either Christians of the fourth century or contemporary Neoplatonists; though 
both could accommodate Aristotelian logic, following Porphyry; and the Neo- 
platonists at least could find a place for the £vvAov etdog But this was not felt 
as a challenge to the authority of Plato. By way of confirmation, a quick look 
at the first book of Iamblichus On the Mysteries of Egypt yielded about thirty 
examples of petéyetv, uétoxoc and related terms, all entirely consonant with 
the Platonic tradition and without any sense of participation between equal 
partners. 

I will conclude by reverting to a point suggested in my 1964 paper which 
perhaps needs to be more clearly restated It has been customary among scholars 
to divide the later Platonists into two groups, distinguished according to their 
treatment of Plato's Timaeus. The great majority accepted Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the eternity of the world% and the impossibility of a beginning of time?!; 
accordingly Plato’s description of a quasi-temporal act of creation was treated 
by them as a mere pedagogic device, intended for simple people to show the 
world’s eternal dependence on its first principle. Only a minority, among 
whom Plutarch and Atticus are commonly named, continued to interpret the 
Timaeus as describing a real beginning, at least of an ordered cosmos, though 
not necessarily of material being itself. The majority, represented by Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, were in varying degrees hostile to Christianity; 
nevertheless some Christian thinkers, Origen in particular, were influenced by 
their teaching. Origen is clearly impressed by the reasoning that since the 
Father is eternal, his relationships must be eternal; so just as he always had his 
eternally begotten Son, so ‘all genera and species have for ever existed, and 
possibly even individual things'??, and the biblical doctrine of creation has to 
be relativised, as describing the origin simply of this world, considered as one 
of a successive series?. Bishop Alexander rejects this theory, since he sharply 


3 Cael 3.2, 301 b 33 

?! Metaph. 126, 1071 b 7 
32 Princ. 145 

3 Ibid 3.53, cf 2.3 5-6. 
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distinguishes between creation and the eternal generation of the Son: ‘the 
creation of the world from nothing implies a new subsistence and a recent 
beginning’ (tò è ¿É od« Svtmv ónpoupyeioOa: Tov xóonov veotépav Éyei 
mv ónóotoav Kai mpdo@atov trjv yéveotv)*4, which seems to preclude any 
suggestion of previous worlds. But Arius takes a more radical line; as I pre- 
viously expressed it, ‘Origen had placed the Father in an eternal relationship, 
not only with the Son, but even in principle with the world. Arius asserts the 
Father's priority, not only to the world, but to the Son'. Accordingly the Son 
had a real and momentary beginning, even if it is not strictly a beginning in 
time. 

But this surely means that Arius stands at the furthest possible remove from 
the majority, or eternalist, school of Neoplatonic philosophers; from Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Iamblichus. I have tried to show that his supposed dependence 
on various points of then doctrine is illusory. But even if I am here mistaken, 
and there were some traces of dependence, nevertheless any sort of general 
agreement is out of the question. I have to conclude that Dr. Williams has been 
advancing, with great ingenuity and learning, a theory which we must reject as 
unfounded. 


34 Opitz Urk 14, § 18. 
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Appendix 
Metechein, metochos, metoche, metousia, methexis, in late antiquity 


1 Aristotle follows Plato's usage of terms such as metechein while rejectíng the ideal 
theory So also his commentators; e g : 

Alex Aphr. in Metaph 1013: Kai toüto, uetéxew ta tide ekeivov, kevoAoysiv 
£c Kai ugragopaic yphoða noıntıkaig Cf. Metaph. A9, 991 a 21-2 


2 The commentators also continue to use metechein etc. to denote hierarchical relations 
between individuals, species and genera: see next item. 


3. Both Alexander and Porphyry draw a clear distinction between essential and ac- 
cidental participation: 

Alex. op. cit. 91.10: ei 6& un Ku’ abro GAAG karà coppefinkóg uetéxet và 
&vratOu tOv iSeOv 

Porphyry /sagoge 17.6: Kai tob pév yévoug éxions tà uetéyovta uetéxset, Tod 
$& cup BeBnkdtog ook niong êritaoiv yàp kai avec endéyxetar fj TOV ovp- 
BsBnkórev pébe€tc 

Ibid 21.15: Kai tod pév eiSoug fj petoxyà nionc, tot 58 coufefnkótoc, Kav 
&xóiptotov Å, ook &nionc 

Ibid 229-10: Kai töv pév eidwv rions f] petoyń, THv 6$ cvupeBnkócov fi 
piv nàAXov f| 68 Artov 


4 Ihe distinction is less sharp in some Platonist writers; thus the *second God' 
participates in the first, indicating neither complete correspondence nor mere accidental 
similarity: 

Numenius fr. 20 (Eus. P.E. 1122.10) £ikótog ô önuovpyög einep oti uetovoia 
tod tpótou dyadod åyaðóç, (&yaBov) idéa av ein 6 np@tog vobc 

Cf. also fr. 19 

Origen is similar: In Joh 2.2 16: nav 8& tò napa tò abtöBeog LETOYT THs kei- 
vov 0gótntoc Osonoiobusvov ody 6 Beds GAAG Osóc 

Per contra Sel in Ps. 135 (Lomm. 13.134): The Logos is God oöcig, not petov- 
cig This contrast was imitated: see 6 below. 


5 Metousia can also apply to the created world: 

Numenius ft. 16 (Eus. P.E. 11225): fig uiunua ô xaAóg kxóouoc, kekoAXartio- 
uévog jletovaig tod KdAov: 
not mere accidental likeness, but obvious inferiority 


6. Christian writers often ignore essential participation and imply that any participation 
is always accidental: 

Paul of Samosata (as reported), fr. 33 (p 155 de Riedmatten): 
tiv 88 ovvagetav Etépas npóc thv cogiav vosi, xarà uáOnoiv kai uerovciav, 
obyi oboiav obownevnv év cdpati. (Cf fr. 22 and 25 for background) 


7. This contrast is often used as an artifice of controversy; e.g by Athanasius; but he 
is not consistent; thus c Ar 115 Kara petovoiay vióg is supposedly an Arian phrase; 
yet ib 16, peiplexingly, ô viog oó8évoc uetéyseu TÒ è k tod matpóc ueteyò- 
uevov, TOŬTÓ gotiv Ô btóc 
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ARIUS ON GOD'S 'MANY WORDS' 


AFTER sifting the evidence as carefully as I can, I am still puzzled 
how to answer the question: Did Arius teach a radically reductionist 
view of the Logos? 

Virtually all our knowledge of Arius’ teaching derives from his 
opponents. Nevertheless it is possible to distinguish some material 
which is clearly presented as actual quotation of Arius' own 
writings; some other material is generally admitted to be mere 
polemical travesty; and there is a large dispured middle ground, 
to which unfortunately one must assign the important summaries 
transmitted in Athanasius c. Ar. i. 5-9. Well-respected scholars 
such as Bardy and Kannengiesser treat these as quotations; I and 
some others dissent 

I have recently argued that the undisputed documentary sources 
pretty consistently disclose Arius as teaching a relatively high view 
of the Logos. He is determined to safeguard the Father's pre- 
eminence; but, this point secured, he has no pressing concern 
to reduce the honours traditionally accorded to the Logos; he 
describes him as ‘mighty God’, as Monogenes, ae God's fitst-botn 
Son, as the Wisdom who assisted the Father at the creation 
Athanasius himself, while criticizing Arius’ presentation of this last 
point, cannot deny that it was made "The contrary view, that Arius 
described the Logos as merely one of the creatures, or alternatively 
as a mere man, does not rest on good documentary evidence but on 
polemical sallies which have been wrongly treated as quotations 
This is the case which I have defended ! It seeme clear, at least, 
that the contrary view so engagingly presented by Drs Gregg and 


! See especially my article ‘The Thalia of Arius and the Testimony of Atha- 
nasius', J T S. Ns xxix (1978), pp 20-52 This is perhaps the moment to record 
my appreciation of Professor M L. West's subsequent article “The Metre of Arius’ 
Thalia’, ibid. (1982), pp 98-105. I will say at once that I bow to Professor West's 
knowledge of Greek metrics, and apart from small details, I think his analysis is 
much more likely to be right than my own; Sotadeans let it be! At the same time his 
analysis does not damage, and was not intended to damage, two points which I 
regarded as fundamental in my own article: (1) that any convincing metrical analysis 
of the Thalia text provided by Syn 15 sets that text on a much better critical basis 
than the material given in c. Ar. i. 5-9, apart from the first five lines quoted ini 5; 
(ii) that the former text shows Arius to be less radically opposed to orthodoxy than 
his opponents try to make out. 
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Groh? is open to grave objection on critical grounds. Professor 
S G. Hall has drawn attention to some of their mistakes; thus on 
p. 21, when quoting a sentence from ¢ Ar. iii. 24 which purports 
to express the Arian view, they entirely overlook the introductory 
clause ‘unless they are so rash as to say’, which clearly identifies the 
sequel as an Athanasian construct. Another gem from their book, 
which Hall has not mentioned, is footnote 45 on p. 33, where a 
sentence from the Thalia is misconstrued so as to suggest that Jesus 
was not even aoóós. Their argument rests on a juxtaposition of the 
two clauses ‘He is not consubstantial with Him', namely God, and 
*God is wise'. But obviously the conclusion does not follow; and we 
cannot even be sure that it was meant to follow, since we cannot 
prove that Arius himself made the two clauses run consecutively; 
for what it was worth, Bardy marks a break at this point 

My general stance, of course, admits of some qualifications 
Within the Arian camp I think there were some real reductionists; 
Athanasius of Anazarba, perhaps, for one; with Aetius occupying 
a position slightly to the left of Arius himself. But the discussion 
must now be brought to a point; and I wish to consider one reported 
saying of Arius which has been interpreted as evincing a reduc- 
tionist view. It occurs in de Decretis 16, but rather oddly was 
omitted by Bardy from his attempted collection of fragments. After 
a reference to the followers of Eusebius, Athanasius says that 
the Arian party find their last resource, &xeivo Aoımöv Éyovow 
UmoAermönevov, in a question put by Arius, 6 xai & dayarioıs "Aperos 
Kal èv rfj &avrod OaMa ds érarropáv uußoloyei‘ moAo)s Aade? Aóyovs 
ó Üeós. moiov abr@v dpa Aéyop.ev ńpeîs viðv Kat Adyov povayevů Tod 
Tlarpés ; roughly, ‘God speaks many words; which of these do we say 
is the Son and only-begotten Word of the Father?” Athanasius 
retorts that God utters only one Word; to use more would be a sign 
of weakness. This of course is a mere debating point, since he him- 
self is quite prepared to describe God using a plurality of words; as 
in c. Ar. iii. 2, Kal 6 iiv Mwans rods rapa Tob Oeo) Siqxovet Adyous (to 
which the Lexicon gives parallels, s.v. I.A. 9); but it shows that he 
took the Arian text to mean that there is nothing distinctive about 
the Logos; he is merely one of a class of beings. There is a rather 
similar argument inc Ar. ii. 36, where Athanasius asserts that men 
utter many words because each of them perishes when spoken; but 
God has only one Word, who is unchanging. 

Athanasius' understanding of the Arian sentence has been 
generally accepted; and most recently by Rudolf Lorenz in a fine 


2 Early Arianism-— A View of Salvation, by Robert C Gregg and Dennis E. Groh 
(London, 1981) 
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article in ZKG (1983)? p. 25, which suggests a parallel from 
Origen's Commentary on John, ii. 3. 23; Origen, he says, mentionsa 
contrast between the supreme Logos and other logoi of the second 
and third degree I do not think he is right in his reading of the text; 
as I see it, Origen is not reviewing a heavenly hierarchy, which 
might offer a parallel to the Arian Logos; he is saying that the word 
Adyos has much the same variety of senses as the word 8eós; beds can 
be used of the Father, of (e g.) Moses, as partaking of God, or of 
false gods. Similarly, the ‘second logos’ is to be identified as the 
devout man's reason; the ‘third logos’ is the deception which falsely 
claims the name of reason; Origen speaks of vopičouévwv py Aóyov 
otk óvraw de dÀgBds Adywv, GAN’ iv’ obrws einw, ÓAov TobTO dAdywv 
Aóyov, corresponding to the false gods 

So the suggested parallel from Origen does not support Lorenz's 
view I cannot see any indication that the ‘false reason’ is personified 
and regarded as a spirit of deception. Moreover, I cannot discern 
that the Lexicon offers any parallel for the use of Aóyo: in the plural 
to denote heavenly powers, though admittedly several Gnostic 
systems incorporate a singular Adyos into their hierarchy of spiritual 
beings I think that Lorenz may possibly have drawn his interpreta- 
tion from an essay by that admirable scholar Franz-Heinrich 
Kettler (FS Robert Stupperich (1969), p. 237 n. 4) who also 
maintains that Origen refers to the heavenly hierarchy by the term 
Adyot, though only seldom. Kettler notes three passages, of which 
the first is that used by Lorenz and already discussed. The second 
passage occurs earlier in the Commentary on John (i. 7. 38) and the 
crucial phrase is by no means clear to me; Origen is plainly referring 
to the szmpliciores who are instructed, not by the Logos himself, but 
by preparatory agents adapted to their state; to them of uév rpó8pojtot 
Xpiorob émie8nuika ot naoi yvyais dpudlovres Aöyoı. But the whole 
discussion begins with the statement that the Gospel is a Adyos (i 5 
27), and a contrast between Law and Gospel immediately follows 
(sect. 39); after which a contrast is drawn between the Saviour's 
Aöyoı and his mpa£eıs; all of which suggests to me that Aoyoı ini 7.38 
most probably means elementary doctrines or sayings, or possibly 
prophetic titles of Christ. We cannot, of course, disprove the notion 
that Arius may have personalized the phrase, taking it out of con- 
text; but this would be grasping a straw The third case, a passage 
from Comm. Matt. xiii, Kl. p. 183 r, seems to me to be doubtful 
too, because it throws out the suggestion that Elijah might be a Aóyos 
(or ‘Elijah’ signify a Aóyos?), and this appears to be an afterthought, 


$ ‘Die Christusseele im Arianischen Streit Nebst einigen Bemerkungen zur 
Quellenkritik des Arius und zur Glaubwürdigkeit des Athanasius’, op cit,pp 1-51 
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asif Origen were merely noting an opinion which might be held and 
showing that it does not radically interfere with his interpretation 
of Matt. xvii. ro. This reading of the passage would be endorsed if 
we were to follow Diehl, Koetschau, and the Latin translation in 
reading kai oürws for the xal odros of the Greek manuscripts and 
Klostermann's text. As it is, we first have a sentence which seems to 
take Aóyo: as ‘sayings’ or ‘considerations’: kai čorké ye Sia rovrov (sc. 
Mal. in. 22 f.) $7Aododaı Ste wpoeutperiler ó Has rn evöö&w Äpıaroü 
emdnula did two (epáw Aóycv xal karaordoccv év raís Yuxois robs eis 
roüro émrndelous yevonevovs . . . and then after an interval a sentence 
which might allow of a personalizing interpretation: ef 8€ xai Adyos tis 
éorw 6 "HMas, ómo8céorepos Aóyov Tob «v apy} mpós Tov Ücóv» Ücob 
Adyou, Kal obros (odtws?) dv Sivaito Honey mpoybpvaona émiónucty TO 
Erowalouevw raw Um’ abro), (va yévgra Kareaxevaopévos mpos 
Umodoxnv rob reAeíov Aóyov. None of these passages makes it seem 
very natural that Arius should have used a phrase about words 
spoken by God as a reference to heavenly powers; though I admit 
that we can find much better parallels for this movement of thought 
if we are prepared to go back to Philo; see, for instance, Leg. All. 
iii 176-7 

But I would like to suggest that this whole interpretation of 
the Arian dictum may be mistaken. Consider the wording again: 
moAAods AaÀct Aóyovs 6 Oeós. moiov aÜrGv dpa Aéyopev Nueis viðv Kal 
Aóyov uovoyevij roô ITapós; If Arius were really arguing that there is 
nothing uniquely distinctive about the divine Logos, as Athanasius 
alleges, why should he spoil his case by introducing a reference 
precisely to the unique, or only-begotton, Son and Word of the 
Father? If the concluding words are genuine, they demand some 
other interpretation; if they are not, the whole quotation is so 
corrupt that no conclusion can be drawn. 

'The point which I think Arius is making is as follows: the term 
‘logos’, taken by itself, is insufficiently distinctive to indicate the 
true divine Logos, who is God's only Son, and unique or only- 
begotten Word. God speaks many words; roiov aùr®v dpa Aéyopev 
ueis viðv kai Aóyov uovoyevů tot Iarpós; The question appears to 
expect the answer *None'; and of course there is good precedent in 
Origen for seeing the Logos as endowed with a complex of titles 
which have to be taken together to express his full being, he must 
not be described as ‘Logos’ only A well-known example is 
Commentary on John, i. 21-4 (=i. 23), though the passage is too 
long to quote 

But why should Arius argue in this way? It would be natural to 
see it as an argument directed against Marcellus, who after all was 
more radically opposed to Arius in theology than was his bishop, 
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Alexander, and who was considerably senior to Athanasius. Mar- 
cellus had argued that prior to his Incarnation God's Logos was 
Logos and nothing else (ft. 42, 43, 48, 49, 91, etc.); and we find 
Eusebius objecting to this view, and arguing in several places that 
a whole complex of titles belongs to him, Son, God, Life, Light 
(E.T. ii. 10, p. 111,cf. ii r4, pp. 115, r18). There is also a parallel to 
the opening sentence zoAAo?s AaAct Aóyovs ó Oeds, though it occurs 
in a rather complex argument at ii. 24 which is difficult to quote 
Eusebius complains that Marcellus brings together a whole series of 
texts which name 'the word of the Lord' and wrongly conflates 
them with the Word who was in the beginning, though in fact they 
are merely commandments and directives: so 6 Bauguaorös odros (sc 
Marcellus) rds évroAds ro? co Kai rods rapayyeArıkods raw mpauréav 
Adyous dnd THs Ücías auvayayav yuabns rouDróv rıva Öpilerau Tov èv 
àux Aöyov And after quoting Marcellus at length he adds: ‘What 
word does this text (Amos 5: 10) present but the word of command- 
ment about holy and righteous actions? And he intends anything 
rather than acknowledging the Son of God, as if he were ashamed to 
make mention of the Son’—rö yàp «nianaav . . . kai Adyov aov 
€PdeAvEavro» noĉov bmoridera Aóyov Ñ... Tov... TapayyeATiKdy, mrávra. 
T€ uáAXov 7) Tov: vióv Tob Ücoó ópodoyeîv BosAcra,, Wwarep aldounevos 
nynpoveboat To) viod. The Arlan sentence might almost be described 
as an abbreviation of this passage. Cf also c. Marc i 1 16 

If this is conceded, it helps to establish a picture of the Arian 
Logos such as Kettler himself attributed to Origen. Contrasted 
with God the Father he must inevitably be seen as belonging to the 
created order; but if we consider his place within that order, he 
appears as first-born and unique If my argument is sound, there 
is no need for us to accept Athanasius' claim that Arius regarded 
the Logos as merely one of the creatures 
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THE WORD ‘FROM NOTHING’ 
For REINHARD HÜBNER: amico bene merito 


ARIUS' dictum that the Logos is ‘from nothing’, èé odk övrwv, has 
attracted some notice;! but I think that its meaning has not been 
sufficiently clarified. I propose to discuss four particulars: first, 
the provenance of the phrase; secondly its context in Arius’ doc- 
trine of the Logos; thirdly, the part it played in contemporary 
controversy; and fourthly, the justice or injustice of the criticisms 
it incurred 


i. ‘From NOTHING’: PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The phrase occurs in what is commonly considered Arius’ earli- 
est surviving work, the letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, printed 
by Opitz as Urkunde 1 and dated by him c 318. Arius writes: ‘We 
are persecuted also because we said, he is from nothing. We spoke 
thus because he is neither a part of God nor (derived) from any 
(prior) substance’ (diwrdpeda xai dri elmonev, LE obk dvrow eorty 
obrws de eizopev, Kaldr. oùðè uépos beot &orıv ob8e LE bmoKxeqrévou 
7wós) The ‘also’ refers back to the previous sentence: ‘we are 
persecuted because we said, “the Son has a beginning, whereas 
God (6 Bess) is without beginning" ', which can be left aside for 
the moment 

I discussed Arius’ reasoning in my book Divine Substance 
pp. 235 f., pointing out that it stems from a philosophical com- 
monplace found in Irenaeus, Tertullian, a Valentinian speaker 
quoted by Methodius, and Theognostus quoted by Athanasius? 
if something comes into being it must derive either from some- 
thing or from nothing, and in the former case either from God or 
from something else. Rudolf Lorenz has noticed the same triad 
in Clement of Alexandria, str 2.74 1; and I should have mentioned 
Origen princ. 4.4.1, and the observation made by Verbeke that the 
same three possibilities are suggested by Plutarch, Platonic 
Questions 4, p. 10032: “for the soul was not making the nature of 
the body from itself, nor from nothing, but (made) an orderly 
body out of what was without order and unshaped' (od yàp 2 
abrfs fj bux) riv roO ocparos &önmiovpyer púow ob8 èk roO ui] Ovros, 

1 Sec R. P. C Hanson, ‘Who taught 2£ obi óvrov, in R C Gregg (ed ), Arianism 
(Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 79-83; R Lorenz, Arius Fudaizans? (Göttingen, 1979) 
(hereafter AF), pp 38 f; G C. Stead, ‘The Platonism of Arius’, TS, ws, 15 
(1964), 25 f. 

2 Iren., Haer, 2 10 4; Tertullian, adv Herm. 2 1; Methodius, Autex 2 9, p 150; 
Athanasius, Decr. 25 
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QAX êk odiparos àrákrov kai áoygpariorov oua rerayuevov) ? There 
are slight variations in the wording: é£ od« övrwv is the form which 
occurs in Methodius; Theognostus has the variant èx ux óvrow, 
while Plutarch's é« roo un Óvros is used occasionally by Arius’ 
opponents 

We may notice in Arius' letter the slightly apologetic tone of 
“We spoke thus ..’; and in fact there is a flaw in his logic; by 
opting for é£ obk övrwv he excludes the possibility that the Logos 
is éx co: the reason given is that èx eoo would imply that he is 
pépos Geod, thus raising well-founded objections to any division or 
diminution of the Godhead. Arius may well be following Origen 
loc. cit. (non enim dicrmus .. pariem aliquam substantiae dei in 
filium versum) while ignoring the corrections which Origen hastens 
to add: the generation of the Logos does not involve corporeal 
passions, but resembles the generation of (an act of) will from the 
mind. In his other writings Arius allows—indeed insists on—éx 
0cot: so e.g. Thalia |. 31 (Ath. Syn 15, Opitz 243. 1 12) while 
maintaining his protest against any physical interpretation of it 
(Urk 6$ 5) 

Two observations are needed to explain the background of the 
phrase ‘from nothing’. First there is the well-known commonplace 
ex nihilo nihil fit, which originates quite early in Greek philosophy. 
Possibly its first occurrence is Parmenides fr 8 (Simplicius Phys 
145 1 ff) 





oS Ex un éóvros &aoow 
pdoba o° od8€ vociv, od yap hardy obS€ vonröv 
éorw önws obk éorw 
nor shall I allow thee to say or to think ‘from that which is not’; for it is 


not to be said or thought that it is not [Or perhaps, more logically, ‘for 
non-existence cannot be described or conceived'] 


Compare Empedocles ft.11, [Aristotle] MXG 2, 975 b 1, 


ëK Te yap ovbay’ éóvros åuýyavóv tore yevdodaı 
Fot coming into being from that which in no way is, is inconceivable 
No doubt the principle was widely accepted. [t may have been 
challenged by writers who refer to a being who is abroyevás or 
abroyév(v)yros, two words rendered m LSJ as ‘self-produced’ and 
‘self-generated’ But these might refer to an eternal generation, 
which would not entail the emergence of something from nothing 
Alternatively ajroyevás at least might mean ‘unique in kind’, an 


? R, Larenz, Die Christusseele im Arianischen Streit’, ZKG 1983 1-51 (here- 
after "Christussecle), 47 n 282; cf G Verbeke, L’Evolution de la doctrine du 
pneuma du stoicisme à St Augustin (Louvain, 1945), p 261 n 104 
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‘individual species’ (cf. kovoyerys); it can be used, perhaps confus- 
edly, of a being who is certainly not the primary source (see e g 
lren kaer 1.29 2, cited in PGL). However in Orac Sibyl. fr 1.17 
God is abtoyevijs &yévgros, presumably ‘unique and underived' 
Nevertheless the principle ex nihilo mihil was probably robust 
enough to withstand such rarified objections 

Secondly, important clarifications were made by Aristotle, who 
notes the ambiguity of yeveodaı, either ‘coming into being’ abso- 
lutely, or 'coming to be such and such' In De Generatione et 
Corruptione 1.3, 317 b 2 ff , he appears to suggest an objection to 
the former concept: 


ei yàp ümiws Eoraı yeveoıs, &ánÀ&s äv yivorro èK uù Óvros, dor’ üAg0es àv ein 
Adyew Ort bmapyeı toi 76 un dv ris per yàp yéveois ex un Üvros rwós, otov 
èk ui) Aeunod Ñ uù xadod, T) de &mA) èé åmdûs un Ovros 

We may translate, rather freely: 


If there is a case of coming-to-be in an absolute sense, something would 
come to be from that which is nothing, so that it would be true to say 
that there are things to which ‘nothing’ applies; for becoming such and 
such proceeds from what is not such and such, eg what is not white or 
not beautiful; but absolute becoming proceeds from absolute not-being 





The absurdity lies not so much in the last phrase as in the sug- 
gestion that there are things that are not, made in the words 
underlined, and indeed suggested by the phrase &£ oók dvrwv 
Nevertheless Aristotle holds that nothing comes to be in an abso- 
lute sense, i e. from what is not, for there is no such thing (cf. op 
cit 317 b 12); it is a mistake to say that not-being exists (Phys 
1 3, 187 a 2). And if we do say that a substance X originates from 
what is not X, this must be qualified as 'potentially though not 
actually X’; see Gen. et Corr. 317 b 7726 * 

Further clarification is offered by Aristotle's well-known theory 
of four causes, which sheds light on the ambiguous preposition 
èx. The brief restatement in Metaph 1 3, 983 a 26 ff, runs as 
follows: 





Td alrıa Akyeraı rerpax@s, àv piav èv alriav dapev civar Tfjv oboíav kai TÒ ví 
jw eivai — érépav Be rjv ÜÀgv xai Tò bmokeinevov, rpirmv 8e bev Å apyh THs 
xunjgews, reräpryv de 76 ob Evexa xai rayador (réÀos yàp yevécews Kai 
kunjoews náans rodr’ tori) 

Now there are four recognized kinds of cause Of these we hold that one 
is the essence or essential nature of a thing another is the matter or 


* I myself find it unconvincing; it fits some cases, eg a plant emerging from a 
seed: but quite often if X comes into being, all that is required is the pre-existent 
factors which make X possible; they need not be consolidated into some supposed 
^X existing potentially’ 
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substrate; the third is the source of motion; and the fourth is .. the 
purpose or good; for this is the end of every generative or motive process 


This passage was accessible to fourth-century Christian writers, 
as two brief paraphrases of it are given by Clement of Alexandria 
(str. 8.18.1 and 28.2) and another is quoted from Alexandria of 
Aphrodisias’ De Fato by Eusebius (PE 6.9.1). But we shall find 
that anti-Arian writers were liable to ignore Aristotle’s careful 
distinctions 

If we now return to the threefold scheme of derivation, it will 
be seen that Plutarch at least applies it in a manner which does 
not conflict with the principle ex nihilo nihil, since it specifies 
three ways in which the soul might act; in each case, therefore, 
the soul supplies a motive cause. And it is surely arguable that 
Arius’ use of the scheme embodies a similar assumption. He can 
thus argue that the Logos is from nothing’ without denying that 
he was made by God the Father out of nothing Indeed this is 
clearly his view. Since he holds that the Logos is, in a carefully 
qualified sense, a creature, he can apply to him the doctrine of 
creation accepted by second- and third-century Fathers in opposi- 
tion to the Platonist view that God made the universe out of 
previously existing unformed matter And this is admitted by pro- 
Nicene controversialists, who object to his use of the terms 'creat- 
ing’ and ‘making’ in place of ‘begetting’, but nevertheless persist 
in claiming that Arius’ use of èé oö« övrwv conflicts with the 
principle ex nihilo nihil, as we shall see 


2 ARIUS’ DOCTRINE OF IHE SON’S ORIGIN 


Arius repeatedly states that God engendered (yevvjaavra) an 
only Son (viöv povoyevĝ); so Urkunde 682, cf. yévvqua, $3; yevvnteis, 
$4, though he also describes his origination in neutral terms 
(ómoorijoavra, $2; ümeorn, $4), and, as commonly recognized, refers 
to it as a ‘creation’ (krtopa, $2; krioÜEvra, $3; krioßeis, $4), though 
with a qualification designed to set him apart from other creatures 
(xriopa roð feod réAewv, GAN ody ds Ev r&v krıoudrwv, $2) The next 
following phrase is a tacit acknowledgement that the use of yévynya 
etc does not suffice in itself to guarantee the Son's uniqueness: 
yévvupa, GAN ody ws & r&v yevvyudrwv, a phrase which his oppon- 
ents decried as inconsistent? accusing him of exploiting the vari- 
able sense of yevvay and its derivatives to represent the Son as a 
creature tout court, with all the pejorative implications which they 
themselves attached to the term Arius does also use the term 
yevvnpa in describing the doctrines of Valentinus and Manes ($3), 


5 Ath c Ar ii 19f 
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but without any clear implication that they themselves used or 
misused the term; thus when he says that Valentinus called the 
(divine) yévvgpa an ‘offshoot’ (zpofoAj), it is only this latter term 
that he means to condemn 

All this is familiar ground. But the catalogue of opinions which 
Arius disowns concludes as follows: ‘nor that he who was before, 
was afterwards generated or new-created into a Son, as thou too 
thyself, blessed Pope, in the midst of the Church and in session 
hast often condemned those who introduce these doctrines (ode 
tov Óvra. mrpórepov, Üorepov yevvylévra 1) érucrioÜévra. elg vióv, cos Kai 
od abrós, pakápwe mama, karà peony tiv éxxAnoiay Kai èv ouveðpiw 
rods radra elomyoupévovs åmyyópevaas, noting that the three words 
underlined are omitted in Robertson's translation used above). 
There is, I suppose, no direct evidence that Alexander condemned 
any such views; but they have been plausibly identified as those 
of Marcellus—and, one might add, of Tertullian. The doctrine 
that the Son was initially God's immanent Word or Reason who 
became Son at the creation (Tertullian) or incarnation (Marcellus) 
would obviously be disowned by Alexander, who viewed the Son 
as coeternal, but also, for quite different reasons, by Arius, who 
envisaged a single primordial action which brought the Son- Logos 
into existence, though without depriving the Father of his etern- 
ally pre-existent attributes (dv àyevvijreis Exe: èv éavrQ)). 

'The passage just considered seems to me to throw light on a 
debatable couplet in the Thalia (1 6 f , Opitz pp. 2421 14 f.): 





Apxrjv röv vlöv &Ünxe r&v yev(v)yyràv ò &vapxos 
xai fjveykev eis vióv éaur® róvüe rekvomütqaas 

'This couplet, though variously explained in detail, has often 
been cited in support of various forms of ‘promotion’ theory, 
which agree in making it imply that the Logos attained his present 
dignity in two or more distinct stages." The passage discussed in 
the last paragraph seems to me to contradict any such interpreta- 
tion; indeed it may well be that the Thalia had already appeared 
when the Letter to Alexander was written,® and this particular 
couplet had attracted unfavourable comment, which Arius now 
seeks to disarm. The ‘promotion’ theory surely presupposes that 
the Logos was promoted 'from something', from some lower state; 


é *Christusseele' 26, more generally, ‘Apologists and Clement’; and see 
A. Robertson, Athanasius, p. 458 n. 12; Tertullian, Prax 7 

? A3 66; R. C Gregg and D E. Groh, Early Arianism, A View Of Salvation 
(London, 1981), pp 23, 96; Stead, ‘Arius in Modern Research’, JTS, ns, 45, 
(1994), 264. 

5 An early date is suggested by C. Kannengiesser, Kyriakon, FS Quasten, 
(Münster Westf , 1970), pp. 349-51; AF 49 ff, esp 51 
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and the phrase &£ od« övrov has the effect of denying this. But in 
any case the ‘promotion’ theory is excluded by other phrases in 
the letter, especially ó rarnp oùs abr) mávrow Tv KAnpovopiay ($4) 
with its allusion to Hebrews 1:3, which couples the Son's obtaining 
that inheritance with his role in creating the ‘ages’ (alövas), no 
doubt before our familiar years and days began.” 


3 ‘From NoruiNG'; FOURIH-CENIURY 
INIERPREIAIIONS 


It seems to me that the phrase &£ od« dvrwv, as used by Arius 
and by his critics, conveys at least four distinguishable nuances, 
which may be listed as follows: 

(a) The Son, being ‘from nothing’, is not ‘from God’ 

(b) The Son's existence had an absolute beginning 

(c) The Son is a creature 

(d) The Son is not true being, is a non-entity 

Of these propositions, Arius himself would certainly deny (a), but 
would accept, with reservations, (5) and (c); (d) embodies a soph- 
istry; in one sense only the Father is true Being (Exod 3:14); but 
his creatures possess their degrees of being as his gift 

The four propositions correspond with different senses of èx, 
as distinguished by LSJ; (a) implies sense III, of origin; (b) sug- 
gests sense II, of time;'? (c) derives indirectly from sense III; 
(d) implies sense I 4, of selection from a group. 

I do not of course imply that either Arius or his critics explicitly 
made these distinctions; but critical discussion must begin from 
a clear statement of possibilities; we can then consider which 
implication was uppermost in the minds of its users, and so pass 
to the further question of how damaging it was to orthodox belief, 
or what degree of toleration it might have been accorded 

(a) This charge has been discussed by R. Lorenz (47 pp. 51 f ). 
Arius includes the phrase è abro rod Heod ó vids in a list of 
Alexander’s tenets which he disowned (Urk. 1,82), and is said to 
have blamed Alexander for saying èx rod marpòs róv vióv, though 
his correspondent George of Laodicea suggests that he should 
have found the phrase acceptable (Urk 13). But George's argu- 
ment has the bad effect of implying that the Son is in no way 
distinguishable from the lower creation. Arius’ more carefully 
considered Letter to Alexander does not discuss the phrase èé abrod 


? A paper of mine, delivered at the Colloquium Origenianum Septimum, 
Hofgeismar-Marburg, in August 1997 adverts to the difficulties which arise from 
different conceptions of time 

10 See note 9 above 
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per se, but includes it in a list of phrases which can easily be 
misinterpreted: Urk. 685: ei öe rò 'é£ abrod’ Kai rò ‘èk Tod marpós 
EEHAdov Kai Hew’ ws uépos abrod Öuoovoiov kai ws TpoßoAN bad rwv 
voeirat, oüvBeros &oraı ó marhp kai Suacperds etc. It is reasonable to 
infer that Arius disliked the phrase because it had been used by 
heretics (Valentinus, Manichaeus, ibid. $2) in a way which sug- 
gested that the Son was emitted or projected from the Father in 
some physical sense As Lorenz has rightly observed (47 p. 51 n 
30), much the same point is made by Eusebius of Nicomedia in 
his Letter to Paulinus: &£ abrod could be taken to suggest (&w' abot 
jv) cs àv pépos abro0 Ñ èé &moppoías rfs obaías; he adds that the 
term yevvgróv might be misunderstood to imply ws àv èx rs obaias 
Tis marpıchs abröv yeyovóra etc., to which much the same objections 
apply Here 2£ abro roð marpós is closely associated with èx ris 
oboias THs marpırns, taking oboío to mean ‘material substance’ 

Athanasius, however, alleged that Arius denied in the Thalia 
that the Son was èx rod marpós (c Ar. ig)—a careless mistake 
since (e g.) the text of the Thalia, which he himself transcribes in 
his later de Synodis (15.3, Opitz p. 243 1. 20), refers to the Son 
as röv èk marpös övra. Moreover in de Synodis 34 he admits that 
his opponents described him as generated èx tod warpds: cf. the 
‘Dated Creed’ cited, ibid, c. 8. In his earlier work Athanasius 
seems to have assumed that origination é£ oùx dvrwv excludes èx 
Tob morpós (loe cit , oùx Gari èk 700 marpos, AAN èt obük dvrwv bmeorm 
xai abros), which ignores the variable sense of èx, partly explored 
by Lorenz (47 p. 51, ‘zweierlei’) What Arius dislikes is the materi- 
alizing view of God which é« could suggest if taken in a spatial 
sense; but he makes it abundantly clear that the Son originates 
from the Father, and indeed by the divine will (ömnp£e HeAnoeı 
morpio)—(Opitz p. 243, ll. 3, 5, 11 f., 19). Athanasius attacks this 
last point also: Arius should have said that he derives from the 
divine essence. But there are obvious objections to any suggestion 
that God's will might conflict with his essence." Athanasius 
should have said that the Son derives indeed from his immaterial 
essence, in accordance with his will. The criticisms of Arius which 
we have just noted will not stand 

(b) EE oix övræv can be taken to mean that the Son's existence 
had an absolute beginning; see for instance Urk. 4b, the letter 
‘Evés owparos $7: obk dei Fv ó rod Ücob Aóyos, AAN & obk dvrwv 
yéyovev (the Word of God was not always, but originated from 
not-being). The first clause at least is a perfectly fair account of 

1i G. C. Stead, ‘The Freedom of the Will and the Arian Controversy’, in H -D 


Blume and F. Mann, (eds.), Platonismus und Christentum, FS H. Dórrie, (Münster 
Westf , 1983), pp 256 f. (— Substance and Illusion, London, 1985, XVI) 
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Arius’ teaching; see especially Urk. 1 5: kai mpiv yevvn OQ . . obk Fy, 
shortly followed by the defence of èé obx övrwv examined above. 
The report in Decr. 5 brings the phrases closely together: od yap 
fv ó vids mpiv yerynOh, GAX tÉ obk övrwv yéyove kai abrós, and Arius’ 
own words in the Thalia make his position clear: 

oves dr dj povàs Tv, h 6vàs 8 ob« fjv npiv bmapkn. abtixa yobv viod un Óvros 
& marıp Ücós tore Aoımöv å vios obk dw (omip£c 8€ HeArjocı marpdiq) novoyevijs 
eds Gare. (Ath. Syn 15: Opitz p 243 1. 1-4) 

Perhaps we should render this: 


Understand that the Monad was, but the Dyad was not before it came 
into existence. For first, while the Son is not, the Father is God; and 
next, the Son who was not, but came into being by the Father's will, is 
God the only-begotten 


My variation of ‘is’ and ‘was’ is suggested by the tense of the 
associated verb 

We are dealing here with a straightforward conflict of views 
Alexander and Athanasius held that the Son was eternally begot- 
ten, Arius that his existence had a beginning. Perhaps the more 
interesting debate centres on the associated phrase jv őre oùx Fy, 
on which I have already commented in my 1964 paper Alexander 
argues that the use of the imperfect tense is illegitimate (Urk 
14$22 f ), since it presupposes time, whereas time came into being 
through the Logos; likewise Athanasius, c. Ar i 14, argues that 
the Arian disclaimer mpó xpóvow is illegitimate, since they still 
acknowledge periods (ŝiaorýpará wo) in which they imagine he 
was not, so none the less indicating times (obdév fjrrov xpóvovs 
onp.aivoyres) and charging God with unreason (dAoyia), viz. absence 
of Logos This argument can fairly easily be countered, since it 
is in practice impossible to avoid temporal language when one 
attempts to deal with eternal realities Alexander himself has 
quoted èv àpyf fv 6 Aóyos etc., and however this is to be understood, 
it certainly does not indicate a period of time in which the Word 
was in the beginning, etc. And Athanasius is particularly exposed 
to the tu quoque argument, since he refers to God creating things 
‘when he saw that they were capable of existing’, ‘when he willed, 
and it was expedient for them' (c. Ar. 1.29). It might make sense 
to talk of God creating individuals, or even species, when he saw 
that conditions were right for them: fishes need a sea to swim in; 
but what external factors could suggest the right moment for 
initiating creation as a whole? But further discussion must be 
omitted, since it would have to deal at length with ancient theories 
of time, already discussed in my 1964 paper and elsewhere.!? 


12 See note 9 above 
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(c) As for the implication that the Son is a creature: in terms 
of formal definition, this is a perfectly clear-cut issue. Since the 
late second century it had been generally agreed among Christians 
that God created all beings, both material and spiritual, from 
nothing. This excluded any doctrine of unformed matter existing 
together with God before the creation; a doctrine held, as we have 
seen, by Plutarch, and also by Hermogenes, who was answered 
by Tertullian. Since God is the sole source, it seems clear that 
nothing else but his creation came into being èé o? övrwv, so that 
the reference of «rios and èé od« övrwv is identical, though their 
sense is distinguishable 

But problems remain; we may ask, is èé oùx övraw an allowable 
phrase, even if we distinguish God as the 'moving cause' of 
creation? We have noted the variant phrase èx Tod un Óvros; we 
know for certain that Arius himself used the former phrase, 
whereas the latter is attributed to the Arian party (Urk. 4b $7; 
Ath. c. Ar. i22, iii18) Are they really equivalent? The latter 
appears to signify complete absence of being. But in such a case 
it might seem that there is nothing which can be identified or 
counted, so as to justify the plural number. Taken literally rà 
obx óvra should imply ‘at least two nothing’!—and the singular 
phrase, being relatively non-committal, might seem to be 
preferable 

We can reply by considering the context. The phrase ¿é oix 
övrwv was understood, from the late second century, as excluding 
the theory that God brought things into being by imposing form 
on a pre-existent unformed matter; there are well-known argu- 
ments against making matter coexistent with God. But these 
would not apply to pre-existing forms of things to be created, 
which could be seen as existing in the mind of God. Indeed, some 
anti-Arian writers go further; thus Athanasius in c. Ar 1.75 quotes 
Eph 1:3-5 and 2 Tim. 1:2-10: the choice of the elect was foreseen 
before the foundation of the world. But God can hardly have 
chosen the elect without foreseeing their circumstances; so it seems 
that God's foreknowledge must extend beyond the 'species and 
possibly individual things’ mentioned by Origen (Princ. 1.4 5) to 
include the destinies of each individual; Origen indeed thought 
that (as always perfectly foreknown) they must always have 
existed. I cannot myself accept any such theory of total predeter- 
mination, but this is not the place for its further discussion '? 

Yet the view that things can exist ‘in idea’ before (or without) 
attaining existence in reality seems to imply that existing is an 


13 See my Philosophy in Christian Antiquity (Cambridge, 1994), pp 232-35 
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activity which can be exercised in various forms. It contrasts with 
a totally different theory of existence propounded by modern 
logicians, which eliminates this supposed activity and explains 'x 
exists’ by ‘something is x’, in which phrase the ‘is’ is an entirely 
colourless term expressing predication, as opposed to denoting an 
activity which x performs according to its nature. I have tried to 
explain this distinction in simple terms in my book Philosophy in 
Christian Antiquity, pp. 120-26; but I could well emphasize that 
neither theory can easily explain the whole range of cases in which 
the notion of ‘existing’ is used The second theory works admir- 
ably when we wish to contrast things that actually exist with mere 
fictions; but it is not easy to apply to cases where something comes 
into existence by recognizable stages. 

'This point can be made without any reference to transcendental 
realities, or ideas in the mind of God, though it does not 
exclude them. We still distinguish between intellect and matter 
Pythagoras’ theorem, for instance, comes into being at the moment 
when it is conceived; if there are stages in this process, they are 
stages in Pythagoras’ mental travail; whereas Archimedes’ ‘eureka’ 
Seems to celebrate an instantaneous discovery. But a thing's 
coming into being may well involve both mental and material 
operations. A bridge might begin simply as a desideratum; it 
becomes a project when possible methods are suggested; models 
may be made to try out alternative solutions; finally the bridge is 
built. Before that time one might well say that the bridge did not 
exist. But the preliminary stages can easily be identified, for 
example, as ‘work on the Sydney Harbour Bridge’. Per contra, 
we could say, ‘In 1900 the Sydney Harbour Bridge did not exist’, 
or adduce the goat-stag or the chimera as things that never could 
exist [n such cases there was not, or is not, anything that answers 
to the description, and they can be dealt with by the theory 
discussed above 

These remarks of course take us some way beyond the circle of 
ideas commonly received in antiquity, when we hear something 
about the mental labour of conceiving a project, but very little 
about the experimental testing of material devices. But the fact 
that extension is possible does not make them inapplicable to 
ancient problems. We need not suggest that a human artefact must 
begin as a project; taking Aristotle's example, a man might begin 
with a mass of bronze fortuitously acquired, and then decide to 
make it into a statue, rather than beginning with the project and 
then acquiring the necessary material. But if there are any priorit- 
les in God's all-perfect action, he will first conceive and then 
execute 
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In Arian theology this principle, it seems, would apply to the 
Logos "There was’—though not ‘there was a time’— ‘when he 
was not’. But from all eternity there existed in God his inseparable 
Wisdom, which is the prototype of his personal Logos. This would 
be especially clear if we could accept the reading (Ath. c. Ar. i5) 
1) oobia Th oogia bzf)p£e copot heod HedAjoe. 

But have we arrived at a proper analogy for God's creative 
work? [t depends, I think, on whether we accept or deny the 
doctrine of total predetermination by the divine will. If we accept 
it, then presumably the whole concept of all future events origin- 
ated without any lapse of time, though it is a concept of events to 
be enacted in time But if the course of this world is at least partly 
undetermined, and thus allows scope for human freedom in a 
radical sense, we may have to say that God allows things to exist 
and within limits to determine their future while still exercising 
overall control. This at least eliminates a difficulty which might 
embarrass the doctrine of total divine foreknowledge. The ancients 
often regarded knowledge as a kind of identity of the knowing 
mind with the object known. But in that case, would not the 
divine plan collapse into total identity with the events it suppos- 
edly knows? But if determination is not all-embracing, one might 
suppose that God had from all eternity an outline plan of what 
was to be, but allowed for physical indetermination and full human 
freedom. 

(d) What of the fourth possibility, or suggestion, that from the 
language used it follows that the Son is not true Being, or is not a 
true being, or is a non-entity? It depends on the exact phraseology 
We have considered the legitimacy of the phrase é£ obi dvrwy itself. 
What I have not so far determined is, whether it was used by Arius" 
opponents to imply that Arius’ view made the Son one of the ‘things 
that are not’ condemned by St Paul in 1 Cor 1:28 For the moment, 
I think this idea was present as no more than an innuendo. The case 
is rather different with the alternative phrase róv jx) övra, which is 
attributed to the Arian party but not directly attested in Arius’ own 
writings. Probably our best source is Urk. 4b, a letter written in the 
name of Alexander but drafted, I believe, by Athanasius;!* Arius is 
said to believe ó yàp dv róv pù Óvra èk Tod un Óvros memoinke. Clearly 
the syntax allows us to translate the participle either as ‘him that 
was not’ or as ‘him that is not’, just as one can either make a statue, 
sc. out of bronze, or make bronze, sc. into a statue. The exegesis 
‘him who was not’ makes the point already considered under (6), 
and could have been accepted by Arius; see e.g. Thalia 1. 20 (p. 243 


14 See my ‘Athanasius’ Earliest Written Work’, YTS, ns, 39, (1988), 76-91 
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l. 1) oves bre fj povàs Av, dj Suds de obk Fv. npiv ónáp£n The exegesis 
‘him who is not’ seems more emphatic; one might perhaps deduce 
it from Arius, op. cit., Aovróv å vids obk àv, imap de BeArjoeı arp, 
wovoyerns Ücós tor. The probable basis is that Arius refused to apply 
to the Son the éya eim 6 dv of Exodus 3:14. Eusebius’ theology 
moved away from this position. In DE 5 3.16 (pp. 221 28 ff.) he 
appears to suggest this concession; but it is only in his mature 
Ecclesiastical Theology that he can say directly etr’ obv ó varnp Aéye 
Eib à vids rò “eyo yu 5 àv", GAnOedor äv Exatépws ó Adyos (2 20.15, 
pp. 129.1 28f.) Nevertheless this crucial text uses 6 àv in a highly 
distinctive sense; it cannot be right to argue that if Arius denied this 
title to the Son, he must have regarded him as róv uz) óvra in whatever 
sense we ourselves care to attach to the phrase 

Section 3 has shown that in the course of the Arian controversy 
the phrase ¿é od« dvrwv acquired various nuances which did not 
attach to its original use applying to created nature. All it intended 
to exclude was, in Aristotle's terms, a material cause; the moving, 
formal and final causes are not excluded And the same will apply 
to the Arian Logos The objections raised against his origination 
££ od« övraw are largely polemical devices. The real bone of conten- 
tion was, whether Arius was right in retaining the inclusive sense 
of ‘creation’ so that every being apart from the Father himself 
must rank as a ‘creature’ 


4 ‘From NorHiNG': PERVERSE OR DEFENSIBLE? 


We come, then, to a controversial and very familiar theme. I 
will begin with a few generalities. I do not think that Arianism 
should be explained as an intrusion from alien philosophy into 
Christian debate " Moreover I think it was predominantly 
an Alexandrian development. But that does not imply that 
Alexandrian theology was a unified corpus Origen's influence was 
obviously powerful; but there is reason to suspect anti-Otigenistic 
currents Moreover Origen's own teaching is many-faceted. 
Notably he combined a doctrine of eternal generation with a 
marked subordinationism, an uneasy combination, but one famil- 
iar in contemporary Platonism. Arius wholly rejected the former, 
Alexander reacted strongly against the latter. Moreover they will 
have taken different views of the controversy between the two 


5 See my ‘Platonism of Arius’ (n. 1) and ‘Was Arius a Neoplatonist?', Studia 
Patristica 32 (1997), 39-52 (against R D. Williams, Arius pp 181-232), and 
‘Platonism in Origen and Arius’ (lecture at the Colloquium Origenianum Septimum, 
Hofgeismar-Marburg, 1997) 

16 See W A Bienert, Dionysius von Alexandrien, PTS, 21, (Berlin/New York, 
1978) 
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Dionysii, Arius accepting the more extreme statements of the 
Alexandrian while Alexander tried rather inconsistently to meet 
the arguments of the Roman pope while maintaining an insistence 
on real distinctions in the Persons of the Trinity Since the 
Alexandrian Dionysius was in controversy with Sabellians in 
Libya, it has been plausibly maintained that he fostered a marked 
anti-Sabellian reaction towards which Arius was drawn. Such 
explanations appear to me much more convincing than a supposed 
influence from Antiochene theology, or a debt to Paul of Samosata, 
while Lucian remains an enigma '? 

It may well be, however, that in Alexandria the doctrine of 
eternal generation was already established (following Origen and 
no doubt influenced by Dionysius of Rome),'? so that Arius was 
upholding a minority view In other patriarchates his doctrine 
that the Son was begotten apò xpóvwv kai alováv would have been 
thought sufficient; it was evidently acceptable to Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who without agreeing entirely with Arius nevertheless 
ventured to take his side against Alexander before his partial 
capitulation at Nicaea 

Where I think Arius is vulnerable is that he relied so largely 
on Proverbs 8:22 taken in isolation. His exposition of this text 
was undoubtedly correct, in that it reproduced the biblical writer's 
intentions, as not meaning to differentiate between ‘begetting’ and 
"making', or deliberately contrasting their tenses, as in the LXX 
Ék Tuae yevvà. But it was a breach with tradition; Christian 
scholars had long puzzled over the text, and tried various means 
to avoid equating the two verbs.'? The Arian arguments for equa- 
tion were not notably successful; in particular, their observation 
that yevváv can be used in a very general sense was taken to prove 
that they regarded the Son as a creature tout court, as no more 
than one of the ‘drops of dew' (Job 38:28; see p 674) But 
Athanasius’ counter-arguments are themselves incoherent; he can 
argue that God’s acts of creating, and again of begetting, are 
totally removed from human experience (c. Ar. i 24, 28 init.) and 
yet appeal to human experience to present it as a matter of course 
that begetting and making are two different things (ibid. 24, 29) 
It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that he goes far beyond most 
earlier orthodox Christians in emphasizing the fragility and imper- 
manence of God's creation, in order to arouse hostility against 
Arius’ claim that the Son is a creature; after all, the relative 


'? See my ‘Arius in Modern Research’, (n. 7), esp. 34-36 

'* See ‘Dionysius of Rome’s Letter’, in C. L. Feltoe, Dionysius of Alexandria 
(Cambridge, 1904), on the distinction between yeyevvijalac and yeyovevar 

‘8 Seeesp M Simonetti, Studi sull” Arianesimo. (VS 5) (Rome, 1965), pp 9-87 
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goodness of the creation had been an important point to argue 
against the Manichees. And his argument (ibid. ii.19) that it is 
logically unsound to describe the Son as xriopa . EAN ody as & 
TÓV KTiopdTow, yéerrnua GAX ody às Ev THY yevvguárov is far from 
impressive. Theology demands an element of paradox; and surely 
no Nicene should object to describing Christ as ávÜpormos, àAX ody 
as eis Thy àvÜpcirrowv, remembering that for Athanasius himself he 
is both &vüpcos and od« ävðpwros by turns ?? 

Arius, we said, relied too largely on Proverbs 8:22 taken by 
itself But when Athanasius in reply affected to define the ‘scope’ 
of Scripture as a whole, he must be accused of special pleading; 
as if the whole Bible were directed towards his own fourth-century 
problems ? Nevertheless it is true that a great mass of important 
texts assign a role to the Son which Arius appeared to deny. To 
declare that he was 2£ od« dvrav was a polemical statement, and a 
tactical error. The underlying doctrine, that the Son was not 
coeternal with the Father, would no doubt have been acceptable 
in Alexandria in the time of Bishop Dionysius, as it was in other 
patriarchates in Arius’ own time. But Alexander and Athanasius 
had advanced to a new position, which they were prepared to 
defend with the utmost self-confidence, and with complete lack 
of scruple—to say nothing of Christian charity—in their treatment 
of their opponents. Arius’ èé od« dvrwv made him vulnerable No 
doubt he was protesting against crude interpretations of èx rod 
marpös: but he thus appeared to deny, what elsewhere he clearly 
states, that the Son did originate from the Father. He repeated 
this statement at the end of his days in a conciliatory formula sent 
to Constantine (Urk. 30, 2). But his opponents required more 
than he was prepared to concede, at the same time accusing him 
of hypocrisy.” Apparently the only way to avoid the charge of 
hypocrisy was to commit the sin 

Arius, of course, was not wholly free from blame. Yet the 
Christian Church has much to deplore in its treatment of him. The 
carefully considered phrases of his Letter to Alexander attracted the 
same intemperate abuse as his admittedly provocative Thalia. 
Perhaps the most useful lesson we can draw is the unwisdom of 
befogging the minds of simple believers with expressions that are 
better suited to the lecture-room and the theological journal 





2 See C Kannengiesser, Sur l'Incarnation du Verbe (SC 199) (Paris, 1973), 
pp. 48-51 

? See my 'Athanasius als Exeget’, in J van Oort and U Wickert, (eds.), 
Christliche Exegese zwischen Nicaea und Chalcedon (Kampen, 1992), 174-84, here 
pp. 177 f 

? See Athanasius, Ep. 54.2 
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The Arian Controversy: A New Perspective 


(Magistra, fons dulcedinis, hoc in loco desipere liceat!) 


Ihe text that I shall try to introduce to you should I think be classed as pseudepigraphi- 
cal Its historical value I judge to be slight. It is indeed written in the name of Arius, and 
is presumably the work of an Arian writer, or at least of one who had some measure of 
sympathy with the Arian cause But it cannot have been written by Arius himself, nor 
indeed during his lifetime, since it clearly shows knowledge of Athanasian theology, 
not simply from oral tradition but as it is presented in his writings. Its evident acquaint- 
ance with the Orations against the Arians shows that the work must be dated some five 
or ten years after the heresiarch’s death, at the earliest; and if it is seen to have used the 
de Synodis also, this indicates a date in the 360's as a terminus a quo. In view of the 
intrinsic interest of the questions in dispute I do not propose to give further attention to 
its provenance and transmission, but will lay it before you at once in the English version 
which I have prepared It runs as follows: 

The prophet of old instructed his disciple saying *My son, if thou comest to serve 
the Lord, prepare thy soul for trials; cleave unto him and depart not, and endure the 
vicissitudes of humiliation". Indeed the Lord himself said to his apostles “If a man do 
not take up his cross and follow me, he cannot be my disciple". Now we will not exalt 
ourselves above measure, or presume to compare ourselves with the apostles; but as 
followers of them, and of the holy prophets, and of our blessed and orthodox teachers 
in the Church, we have indeed suffered grievous trials at the hands of proud and self- 
willed men who malign our persistence in the orthodox faith For as to the blessed 
Alexander, at one time our Bishop, we shall say nothing, though we grieved over his 
errors; for he showed us many kindnesses, and for a time was willing to listen to us and 
inquire peaceably, if by any means we could come together in the bond of orthodoxy 
But in the end he was persuaded by evil counsellors, and those not grave and experi- 
enced men, nor many in number, but by a violent and ambitious youth whose honour- 
able name I will not disgrace by pronouncing it, since in every place he has promoted 
violence and discord rather than the concord and fellowship which disposes to 
(&Oavaotav) eternal life 

Now the impious Rehoboam listened to the evil counsel of the young men after the 
death of his father Solomon; but this new tyrant, young though he was, accepted no 
man's counsel, nor did he submit himself to the wisdom of that good Solomon while he 
was alive; but stole his affections and usurped his authority, not waiting for that death 
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which was to him the opportunity for his ambition; and after the blessed Alexander fell 
asleep he was secretly appointed, as he claims, by some two or three confederates, and 
by specious words and gifts and promises, and by threats as well, he has corrupted the 
minds of the innocent, and now persecutes and drives away the orthodox and faithful 
brethren And in all this time we ourselves have done him no violence, nor have we 
incited others to this effect; for not even he himself has ever alleged this; but only, it 
may be, some of our brethren were provoked by his violence and injustice towards us, 
or sought retaliation for the wrongs they had suffered. But we for our part have never 
ceased to strive for communion and fellowship; or if the enmity shown towards us can- 
not be quenched, we have asked leave to occupy a place of worship where our brethren 
can assemble without fear or distraction, desiring only that God's holy altar and the 
sacred vessels and ministers of the sanctuary be not violated by men who are robbers, 
not givers of peace 

But though so often disappointed, by God's grace we have not been idle, but have 
continued to teach and expound the scriptures as our fathers have taught us. And those 
who are free from ill-will may judge of our faith by the things we have formerly written 
But since the proud man does not cease to incite ou: fellow-Christians against us, 
reviling us as madmen and blasphemers, we are moved by the divine Reason himself to 
come to the aid of the truth, not spewing out interminable and repetitious harangues 
like those of our assailant, but concisely, as Christian modesty and decency prescribe 

For he has inquired in some place whether names are better than the realities they 
denote, or inferior to them;! and he goes on to complain at us for saying that God uses 
many words to instruct us, alleging that each word in that case must be feeble and need 
the help of others to correct it? Why then does he himself add word to word, nay rather 
treatise to treatise? Should he not rather follow blessed Paul, who teaches that the king- 
dom of God is not in word but in power? Should he not be ashamed of his inquiry, nay 
rather his foolish conundrum which any Grecian sophist would have despised? But if 
we may answer a fool according to his folly, let him learn that there are honorable 
names, and also names of dishonour; for as to the word ‘power’, no doubt the reality is 
greater than the word; but if we speak of ‘powerlessness’, then the word is greater; for 
the word at least has power to signify, whereas the reality isa lack of any power. So then 
we must distinguish between word and word, as the blessed Matthew tells us: "for by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned"? But 
you, proud bishop, or rather busybody (&AAorpıenioxone), do not agree, for you con- 
tradict yourself many times over, as we shall shortly demonstrate; and in one place you 
say that we should pay careful attention to the words, observing the place and the time 
and the character that is presented; and again you say that the words are things indif- 
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ferent and fit to be ignored when some person attends to the facts? And you do not 
accept blessed Paul when he proclaims Christ as the power of God and the wisdom of 
God; for he has used two names, and thus forsooth has demonstrated the weakness of 
both; and you would have him say “Christ the power of God and the power of God", 
since it is power without wisdom that you covet and enjoy 

But 1 shall not fail to expose the falsity of those words which you misuse against us 
For in the first place you traduce us as if we had said that Christ was a mere man; and 
you tax us with taking the part of the Jews and of Caiaphas and of Paul the 
Samosatene.* But first of all, we have never said this, nor is there any writing of ours 
which you can quote to this effect; indeed we have proclaimed him a mighty god, as 
you very well know, since you quote our own words in this regard 7 And we have always 
taught, in accordance with St Paul, that he is the first-born of all creation, and that he 
was with God as a beginning, and as Wisdom was present with him, giving harmony at 
the creation of all things We say indeed that he was in existence before the ages and 
before the creation of the heavens; and you yourself know that this is our doctrine, for 
you acknowledge us, and Eusebius and Asterius too, as teaching that it was by his 
means that God created all things. You report our declaration that when God willed to 
create originate nature, then he first, and he alone, created one, and one alone, and 
called him Son and Word, that by his means all things should come into being’ This 
then is your testimony; how then do you dare to slander us, who have called him God's 
only Son and Word, as if we reckoned him a mere man and numbered him indiffer- 
ently among the creatures? 

It is not on this account that we have called him a creature; for we have made clear 
his own proper dignity, proclaiming him *a creature, yet not as one of the creatures, an 
offspring, yet not as one of the offspring” ? Now that we have called him a creature, is 
both reasonable and devout; nay, we are bound to do so, confirming to the truly theo- 
logical Solomon, who proclaims in the person of Wisdom “The Lord created me the 
beginning of his ways with a view to his works; before the age he founded me in the 
beginning" !! But you will not have it so; for you tell us that he was created, and yet was 
not a creature," as if God were unable to perfect the work which he intended; and 
whereas Solomon says that he was created before the age, in the beginning, you vainly 
allege that he was installed in some new dignity quite recently, now at the end of time; 
and after all this you revile us as if we had said that he was in some way improved or 
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promoted during his earthly life, which is false; while you dare to uphold that very doc- 
trine which you condemn in ourselves! 

Now that he is coeternal with the Father, or shares with him the title ‘unoriginate’, 
we are bound in Christian duty to deny; since we have learnt from the saints that the 
Father himself is the beginning, and that there cannot be two unoriginates; for in that 
case there must be a third to mediate and distinguish between them; and if a third, then 
a fourth and fifth ^ So we say, framing words to the best of our ability, that he was not 
before he was generated. And you yourself must accept this view, since it is beyond 
question that the Father is prior to the Son; and even you will not be so reckless as to 
say that the Son can beget himself, or can beget his own Father, or (though heaven for- 
bid such vile insinuations!) that they mutually beget one another. But we say that the 
Son was begotten before all ages, for the ages themselves belong to that created nature 
which the Father laid down with the presence and assistance of his Son And in this you 
agree, even though you tax us with senseless riddles about the before and the after;^ 
for you yourself declare that the Word is the Father's counsel,'® and again that his 
counsel and purpose was made ready before the ages 1? Why then do you condemn us, 
who have but followed the Scriptures in expounding these mysteries - why, 1 say, do 
you condemn us when you yourself use the same expressions as we do? 

Yet again, we have amply declared his proper dignity beyond all other creatures, 
enlightened by the blessed Paul, who declares him made so much better than the 
angels as he has inherited a more excellent name than they ‘* But this sentence does 
not please you, and you give to it a sense ofi your own, saying that no comparison is 
intended ? Moreover, when you wish to deny that the Son isa creature, though exalted 
above all other creatures, you are not content with changing the meaning of Scripture; 
no, you write as if Paul had never spoken For I will quote your very words in part, as 
follows: “If the Son were a creature, but not as one of the creatures because of his 
excelling them in glory, it were natural that Scripture should describe him by a compari- 
son with the other works; for instance, that it should say that he is greater than the 
archangels. .. But he is not in fact thus referred to”? This is what you wrote against us. 
What, have you forgotten Paul’s words? Or do you blame him for speaking incorrectly 
of angels when you yourself would in your wisdom have referred to archangels? Why 
do you say that the Scripture does not compare him with the visible things of creation, 
or praise him as brighter than the sun and moon, and greater than the heavens?” Do 
you then suppose we are ignorant of the Scriptures, that you toss them out so boldly? 
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For Job, and Solomon too, compare him, not even with those great lights, but with 
rubies,? pronouncing him the better And the inspired Paul tells us that he saw a light 
from heaven above the brightness ofthe sun”? Now what was that light but the Lord, 
who spoke with him and gave him commandment? And that he is more honorable than 
thrones we learn from Daniel, who writes: [ beheld till thrones were placed, and one 
that was ancient of days did sit:?* for how shall the throne be more glorious than him 
that sitteth upon it? 

But here is further proof of your unscrupulous deceit Since you will not accept that 
the Lord is reverently to be called a creature in accordance with Scripture, you intend 
by every means to make the word ‘creature’ a term of dishonour, to make it appear that 
we dishonour him. And to that end you are not ashamed to disparage the works of crea- 
tion; though even here you are not consistent, but contradict yourself in what you say 
For we have read that God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was very 
good And in part you agree; for you speak of the order and harmony of all things 
which, as Wisdom tells us, indicates their maker.” And in your writing against the 
gentiles you quote David, who praises the all-embracing providence and disposition of 
the Word, as you explain” Yet again you retract and contradict yourself, alleging that 
the nature of all things created is fugitive and changeable,” though elsewhere you 
affirm that each one exists and remains in its own essence as it was made. And as to 
mankind you say that they are corruptible by nature, since they are made out of 
nothing,” supposing that they are subject to some other origin and law than the will ofi 
their Creator; and again you say that God foresaw their weakness and instability before 
he created them," as if he were a meddlesome workman whose pride forbad him to 
abandon his construction even though he knew it would be bad. 

Now that the rational creation is by nature changeable, of course we shall admit; for 
both men and the higher powers are capable of turning either towards the good or to 
the reverse; and what praise or merit could there be in so-called goodness if no choice is 
involved, and men obey their Creator blindly, like the winds and waves, or rest 
immovable, like stocks and stones? With good reason, therefore, we say that the Lord is 
changeable by nature, like every rational being; for he was not dumb and insensible, 
but knew how to refuse the evil and choose the good But by the resolve of his own will 
he is unchangeable, as we have many times declared; moreover this good resolve of his 
was known to the Father himself before all ages, and he is therefore worthy to be 
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acknowledged as the true Word and Wisdom of the Father, who also willed to beget 
him as Son But you make light of the Father's foreknowledge and reasonable 
ordinance, as it seems; and though we have declared him unchangeable through his 
perfection in goodness, which God foreknew, you declare that these are things of no 
account, and give him no greater authority than Peter or Paul or any other man. And so 
because of your malice towards us, or it may be through pride at being Bishop of the 
Alexandrians, you exalt yourself like Lucifer and dare to insult the wise foreknowledge 
of your own Creator 

Moreover you make it a matter of complaint that we speak of two Wisdoms, one in 
the Father and one in the Son, just as they are two persons and two dignities; and 
indeed we do not deny this, and have truly said that Wisdom came into being as Wis- 
dom by the will of the wise God.» For the Father himself is the source of Wisdom and 
of all good things, as you doubtless agree, and of this Wisdom he has given to the Son in 
surpassing measure, so that he alone among God's offspring and creatures and works is 
honoured with the name of Wisdom. Yet in bestowing this Wisdom the Father has not 
deprived himself of Wisdom, perish the thought! - but he remains unchangeably wise, 
as he ever was, so that the Son converses with his Father as glory with glory and as Wis- 
dom with Wisdom But you do not agree; for you say that the Son is himself the essen- 
tial Wisdom of the Father,” so that there is nothing which the Father has kept in his 
own power, unless perhaps it be an inessential and inferior wisdom, but that he must 
borrow from his Son, like some needy householder. And though you affect to despise 
the fables of the Gnostics, which we also condemn, yet you portray the Father in the 
guise of the archon falsely conceived by Basilides, who gives rise to a son who is better 
and wiser than himself ?* Nay further, if all wisdom is found only in the Son, by what 
means does the Father know where to seek it, that he may borrow it? Perhaps, being 
himself devoid of wisdom, he does not even know his own Son, but has become - 
which heaven forbid! - like those lustful deities of the Greeks who committed adul- 
teries with impure women, whose deeds you have rightly condemned ?? Into this depth 
of folly, then, does your heresy lead you; nay rather, of atheism; for to proclaim a God 
who is ignorant and indigent is to acknowledge no God at all 

Nevertheless, though sunk in such blasphemous error, you do not cease to pour 
scorn on our doctrine of Wisdom; for you complain that, as we expound him, he has 
the name of Wisdom but lacks the reality But who gave him that name, we shall ask 
Attend to what you have said yourself, as expressing our doctrine: ^Ihen wishing to 
create us, he then made a certain one, and thenceforth named him Word and Son, that 
he might create us through him." Now you indeed present us as speaking scornfully of 
*a certain one", before whom in fact we bow; but we shall not otherwise deny this 
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teaching, and we require you in turn to uphold what you have here admitted. We have 
shown, you have said, that it was God, the Almighty and All-Sovereign, who gave to his 
Word the name of Wisdom; and do you then turn back and insult that name, and say 
that on our showing it was given improperly and incorrectly, and that it is a name and 
nothing more - that very name which the wise God gave to his Only-begotten? Doubt- 
less you have read, in the cosmogony of the godloving Moses, that the Lord God 
created every beast and every fowl of the air, and brought them to Adam to see what he 
would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof?" Do you not see that even Adam, a weak and fallible creature as you allege, 
has received such authority that the names he has given persist in truth; and do you 
think the name which God himself has given, and not Adam, to no beast but to his Son, 
should be of no account? Why, even those names which human fathers bestow upon 
their sons to this day are valid before magistrates and governors; you yourself bear the 
name Athanasius; and even though you misconduct yourself and abuse us in a manner 
unworthy of eternal life, yet we do not deny that that is your name; then do you think it 
a light matter that the Father of all has named his Son after his own most precious pos- 
session, and has given him moreover the fullest measure of all that belongs to that 
name? But if you despise our admonition, attend once more to blessed Paul, who says 
that he has inherited the most excellent name; and from whom did he inherit, if not 
from the Father, who is the first and original possessor of that name? 

Now we have given many instances of your deceitfulness and double-dealing; but 
we shall not prolong our discourse, for we have no desire to imitate the torrent of tur- 
bulent and spiteful words which your malice, rather than your piety, has poured forth. 
Nevertheless one chapter shall be added, in the hope that even now you may repent 
and acknowledge your delusions and the injustice in which you have indulged. We on 
our part have said that the Word was begotten before the ages by the will and deter- 
minate counsel of the Father. But this doctrine does not please you; for you say that the 
Son is the offspring, not of God's will, but of his nature;? and you have many times 
described the generation of the Word, comparing it with an outpouring of (solar) 
radiance from the sun;*° and that though you yourself denounce us for comparing the 
Lord with created things. For consider, we entreat you, what you think of these 
heavenly bodies Do you believe the sun to be a thing inanimate, as some of the Greeks 
have declared him to be a fiery mass of stone? In that case he has neither reason nor 
will, and acts according to the nature that God has assigned him; and how is it lawful to 
imagine God's Fatherhood in the likeness of such dumb and irrational beings? Or do 
you consider that luminary to be a rational and logical being, as the industrious Origen 
has maintained? In that case it is by his will that he gives forth his rays in obedience to 
his Lord, and follows the dictates of his nature, as God has commanded, and as you 
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yourself have asserted *! So then in neither case is there a conflict between will and 
nature; for either there is no reason and no will, or else he wills to act according to the 
nature which God has assigned him; and so your comparison fails 

But you, it appears, have not only spoken contrary to the plain and well-grounded 
evidence of the truth; you have also, as one might expect, refuted yourself by your own 
admissions For you have said, we repeat, that the Word is the offspring, not of God's 
will but of his nature; and nature, you say, transcends will ? Now how the matter stands 
with the creatures we have already explained; but with regard to the Lord of all things, 
you yourself have declared that he is wholly simple and uncompounded, and is all 
essence, and that there are no accidents in him * Now if this indeed be the truth, as you 
confidently declare, it must needs follow that his dignities and titles are identical one 
with another, and that there is in his essence no better and worse, no before and after, 
but that his being consists in one equal perfection How then do you dare discriminate 
between his nature and his will, saying that the one transcends the other? - when truth 
and reason assure us that his nature is to will what is good, and his will is to express the 
goodness of his nature? Your doctrine is manifest folly For ourselves, we do not boast 
- God forbid - that we can discern the incomprehensible depths of his holiness, before 
whom the very angels hide their faces; but we have learnt by faith to call him the God 
of peace, and to know that there is no unrighteousness in him;* and if no unrighteous- 
ness, then no injustice, no distinction, and nothing greater or less And this truth you 
have in part perceived, though in your haste to condemn us you have forsworn your 
own sound doctrine, and blasphemously denied the indivisible unity of Him who is all 
in all 

Nay more, this unity itself refutes that opinion that you have lately begun to flaunt, 
namely that the Son is one in essence with the Father. For if that essence is simple and 
indivisible, as we have shown, how can it be conveyed or distributed to another? The 
Word indeed has declared “All things that the Father hath are mine”, signifying that the 
Father has given him full measure of all his dignities and glories; but in so saying he has 
distinguished between the Father and himself. For did the blessed lohn report him as 
saying “All things that I have are mine”? Or did he make the Father bestow those digni- 
ties on his own person? Yet these absurdities cannot fail to follow from your doctrine 
If, as you say, the divine essence is one and undivided, how can there be any that shares 
or partakes in that essence, so as to be coessential with the Father? For if that undivided 
essence is wholly communicated to another, there will be two Fathers and two Creators 
and two First Principles and two Supreme Beings, which is abhorrent to reason and 
Christian piety; but if it suffers no division or distribution, then there can be no distinc- 
tion of persons, but the Father himself will be Son, and the Son himself the Father, 
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even as the imprudent Galatian has declared them to be one and the same; and so by 
your unlawful innovations you revive the heresy of the execrable Sabellius and 
demolish the Church's confession of the holy Trinity - that very faith which you claim 
to cherish and uphold 

Reflect, we entreat you, on what we have said, beseeching the Lord to restore to you 
a temperate and peaceable mind; put away your fury and your sophistries, and accept 
us even now as fellow-workers and fellow-servants. Correct what we have taught, if you 
are able, but with judgement, remembering that both together we shall stand before 
the judgement seat; or if we have spoken truly, then join with us and with our orthodox 
fathers in confessing the sole ingenerate, the one Eternal, the only wise God, to whom 
Wisdom herself pays adoration 
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IX 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN EUSEBIUS AND ATHANASIUS 


The knowledge of God in Eusebius and Athanasius is a subject which in com- 
petent hands might form an impressive conclusion to our conference. To do 
it justice in a single paper is quite another matter; it opens up a wide range of 
enquiries, and touches on some of the most intractable problems of philosoph- 
ical theology. For instance, are we to consider what can be said about God? — 
that is, what sort of human language can be so adapted as to describe the hid- 
den and comprehensive reality which underlies our whole existence? Or should 
we be looking for some experience of contact with God which is necessarily so 
remote from our usual acts and thoughts that it cannot be described in normal 
terms and has to be indicated in the language of paradox? Or again, should we 
judge it a mistake to present these alternatives? I have suggested that knowl- 
edge of God may be conceived either in terms of rational statements or of mys- 
tical consciousness; but in pointing this contrast, I am using the categories of 
modern Western philosophy; we shall find, I think, that our chosen authors 
conceive their problem quite otherwise; their most important category being 
the intellect, nous, which implies both rational content and the directness of 
intuitive perception 


1. We need, therefore, to find a simple down-to-earth point of departure; and 
I propose to begin from a well-known passage in the De Incarnatione, c. 12. In 
this chapter Athanasius enumerates the various means of knowing God which 
had been devised by his divine providence; previous to the Fall, it would seem, 
and anticipating its possibility, God provided for man's negligence: ırpoevo- 
noato kai cfi; dpedsiag voütov, iv’ £àv &jeATjooiev 6v &autóv Tov Osdv 
Estryvavar, Éxyoot róv ónjioupyóv pì dyvogiv. He mentions first what we 
may call ideal knowledge, which should have been sufficient for man if he had 
not sinned. Next comes the possibility of recognizing the Creator through at- 
tending to the works of his creation. Thirdly, God provided for the Law and 
the Prophets, whose teaching is more accessible, since in that case mankind 
can learn from other men. But since all these means were ineffective in the face 
of human wickedness, God finally adopted the expedient of renewing men 
through the presence of his own Image, the Logos, after whom they were first 
created; so the Word of God came down to earth in his own person: 6@ev 6 
tod O£ob Adyos 6i &aurod tapey&vero,c 13.7 There are thus four possible 
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ways of knowing God, if we may trust Dr. Meijering's analysis in Athanasius 
contra Gentes, p 114; though Athanasius’ treatment of the third way contains 
a rather complicated resumptive clause and refers to the ‘saints’, oi &yiot, who 
may possibly be Christian teachers distinct from the Prophets, the uakáptot 
S16áckaXoi mentioned inc 1 For the purpose of this paper I intend to con- 
sider only the first item on the list; I shall try to examine the ways in which 
Athanasius and Eusebius explain our ideal knowledge of God 


2. Any treatment of the De Incarnatione will naturally refer to its companion 
piece, the Contra Gentes; and we must take account of a certain difference in 
perspective between these two works, which compare rather differently with 
the thought of Eusebius The divergence is especially marked in their early 
chapters, and it prompted a young Oxford scholar, as he then was, Dr. Andrew 
Louth, to draw a sharp contrast between them ! They differ, he maintains, in 
the account they give of the Fall of man, but also in the assumptions they make 
about our knowledge of God. *The Contra Gentes gives an account of man's 
fall from a state of contemplation to a state subject to sensual pleasures. It is 
a timeless account. It is untypical of Athanasius—but typical of Alexandrian 
theology generally—in using allegorical exegesis. De Incarnatione is histori- 
cal, realist, and turns, not on intellectual contemplation, but on the obedience 
and disobedience of man.' 

I agree with Dr. Meijering that this contrast is overstated In my own opin- 
ion, neither book presents a perfectly consistent picture. The case is rather, 
that in each of them Athanasius is drawing upon traditional themes, and 
selects rather different points for emphasis. But it is certainly not the case that 
the theology of one book contrasts en bloc with that of the other 

First, then, the CG certainly does not begin by considering the Fall of man 
in allegorical terms. One can see this clearly if one contrasts Athanasius with 
Philo. Philo repeatedly suggests that the firet man symbolizes intellect, nous, 
and the first woman symbolizes sensation, aisthesis ? But Athanasius does 
not tell us that the first man symbolizes anything at all; at most, we can say 
that he treats him as an example of a general truth. He states that God's pur- 
pose was that men should enjoy uninterrupted communion with him, and adds 
that this actually happened in the case of ‘the first man who was called 
Adam in the Hebrew tongue; the only hint of allegory here is a reference to 
the place which Moses figuratively called the Garden—tporixó rapóóeioov 
@vonaosy, c. 2. Athanasius then states that men, oi ávOpooi, neglected the 
contemplation of God and sought for satisfactions close at hand, in the plea- 
sures of the body; and this again is illustrated by the case of the first man—toŭ 


! A. Louth, The Concept of the Soul in Athanasius’ Contra Gentes—De Incarnatione, in: 
E A. Livingstone, Studia Patristica 13 = TU 116, Berlin 1975, 228 
2 Philo Leg. Ail. 1.92 2.5—8. 16, 31 38, 40, 70f etc 
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rPwtov xAao0évroc ávOpónou— who at first attended to God and the con- 
templation of God, but then at the instigation of the serpent fell away. And 
this leads back to the general statement that in their pursuit of pleasure men 
began to devise vaiious forms of idolatry and vice, where there is not the 
smallest doubt that Athanasius intends to describe actual practices of Egypti- 
ans, Greeks and Romans, including a reference to the Emperor Hadrian's 
favourite, Antinous 

Now of course the DJ does present a rather different picture, and Dr. Louth 
is perfectly right in emphasizing the divine command of Genesis 2:16 and the 
stress on disobedience as opposed to the neglect of contemplation and pursuit 
of sensual pleasure. Indeed we could go further. Many readers of the D/ find 
that it comes like a breath of fresh air; here at last, they think, is a straight- 
forward biblical account, as opposed to the foggy generalities found in the CG 
and also in Eusebius. But I think we gain this impression because we have all 
been influenced by Augustine and his intense concentration on Romans, espe- 
cially Romans 5:12, together of course with 1 Cor. 15:21—2. Athanasius does 
reproduce this Pauline perspective; but this is not the view of all the biblical 
writers The Book of Wisdom, which Athanasius uses fairly freely, considers 
that human wickedness results from idolatry; the creation of man is mentioned 
only in general terms at 2:33 and 9:2; there is no mention of Adam by name; 
his creation appears only incidentally at 7:1, while his fall only comes to light 
at 10:1 in the claim that *Wisdom delivered him out of his own transgression." 
Even St Paulin Romans begins with a general denunciation of human wicked- 
ness and discusses the role of the Law and the faith of Abraham before coming 
to Adam's transgression at 5:12— 14; and this is specifically named as 2apaKor 
first at 5:9 And of course there are other biblical traditions, including that 
which lays the blame on Eve.? 

There is no call for surprise, then, if we find Eusebius writing largely in the 
tradition of the Wisdom writer, making general statements about human wick- 
edness prompted by idolatry, and emphasizing the Origenistic theme of 
neglect and contempt rather than some single act of disobedience. The Laus 
Constantini, so far as I can discover, consistently follows this line. Ihe 
Praeparatio Evangelica Book VII begins with a passage recalling the CG c. 3, 
in which mankind—or rather the Gentiles—are reproached for giving them- 
selves over to bodily pleasures, and so learning to worship the sun and other 
heavenly bodies on which those pleasures depend; there follows a quotation of 
Wisdom 14:12, 'Apyi yàp mopveiag Enivora eiócAov, which will recur in 
Athanasius, in CG 9 and 11. Eusebius occasionally refers to Adam by name, 
but hardly emphasizes his role as progenitor, or his failure and disobedience; 
this only appears rather incidentally at 7.18.8, tov 8° abOgkoucio aipécer 


3 ] Tim. 2:14, Justin Dia! 10 Iren. 1.30.7, 3 22 4, 5 19 1 (sec Massuet) 
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t&v kpevttóvov Anoneoeiv .. EvroAfig OAty@pia, where the theme of neglect 
is still prominent. Adam, the earth-born ynyeviig, seems undistinguished 
when contrasted with the perfectly righteous Enosh; the very name ‘Adam’ 
can symbolize tov koıvöv kai toAüv &vOpoov (7 8.8.). In the Demonstratio 
there is no mention of Adam by name, and I think only one reference to his 
fall through the misuse of his free will.* 

How does Athanasius appear by comparison? We can admit that there is 
some contrast between the two early works; the CG shows a rather closer 
agreement with Eusebius. But the contrast is far less acute than Louth makes 
out. Athanasíus does not say, like Eusebius, that Adam represents the com- 
mon man. Admittedly the CG describes the misdeeds of mankind in general, 
rather than a specific sin of Adam; but these general condemnations reappear 
quite frequently in the DZ; the Fall is introduced by a general statement in 3.4; 
and although Athanasius quotes the divine prohibition of Gen. 2:16, he does 
not mention Adam by name until the genealogy in c. 35. The theme of idola- 
try, again, is still quite prominent.? Can one then see a contrast in that Euse- 
bius and the CG dwell on the Origenistic idea of neglecting the contemplation 
of God rather than the specific sin of disobedience? Certainly the reference to 
disobedience as such are not very prominent in Eusebius; but the idea is found, 
e.g, in PE 2.6 12-15; again, the CG does not refer to the parabasis of men, 
and only once to their parakoe, c. 5 On the other hand the theme of neglect 
is well represented in the D/?. Men are still blamed, as in the CG, because 
they failed to devote themselves to the contemplation of God 


3. This contemplation is what I have called ideal knowledge; it was enjoyed by 
Adam in his unfalien state. Athanasius’ view of Adam is closely bound up with 
his exegesis of Gen. 1:26. Like Philo, he explains that the eiktwv is God's Logos 
himself; in one passage, c. Ar. 2.49, he designates him tod &Andıvoü Oeod 
eikwv Kai Önoiwoıg, But man was created kat’ eiköva Kai Kad’ óuoicotv, 
and the two phrases are treated as synonymous. This was a long-standing prob- 
lem of exegesis; Irenaeus, Clement and Origen all offer two distinct interpreta- 
tions, sometimes identifying the two phrases, sometimes distinguishing, so as 
to make önoiwarg refer to a spiritual condition which we are to achieve by our 
own effort and virtue. Origen puts this very clearly in Comm. Joh. 20.22.183, 


4 Ens PE 2 6.12, 7 8.8-9, 11.6.10-15; DE 4.6.7; but cf. PE 7 18.5 cited below. 

5 Ath. D/ condemns mankind generally, 11, 15, 36, 40 etc.; idolatry. 11f , 14, 20, 30f., 40, 46; 
neglect of contemplation, 4.4, 5.1, 11.4, 12 1, 14 7. 

6 Eiktöv and ónoícoic equated: Iren 3 23 2, 4 20 1, 5.1.3, 15.4; Clement Protr. 98.4, Paed 
3.66 2, Str. 2.19; Origen Princ. 1.2.6, 2.10 7, 11 3, 3.1.13, 4.4.10; Hom Gen. 1.13, 13.4; Hom. 
Lev. 3.2; Sel. Ps. 4.3; Hom. Lk. 39; Comm Jo. 2.23.144; Eusebius HE 1 2.4, PE 3.10.16, 
7.12.10, 17.3f., ET 1.208 
Distinguished: Iren. 5.6.1, 16.1; Clement Paed. 1.3, Str. 2.22; Origen Princ 36 1, Hom Ezek 
132, Comm Jo. 20 22 183, Cels. 4 30, Orat. 27 2; Eusebius PE 11 27 (?). 
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when he writes: kat’ eikóva yeyóvapev, Eaöneda Kai Kad’ ópoíomw. But 
Eusebius I think shows a fairly marked preference for identifying the two 
phrases; typical is PE 7.18.5, tobtov pév obv Kat’ eiköva qaoí 0500 kai Kad” 
époiwow ztpóc adrod tod deoü bzoo1ijvat, and I have found only one pas- 
sage (PE 11 27.4) which suggests that our 6poiwotg is something still to be 
achieved 

Very likely, therefore, it was Eusebius who taught Athanasius that Adam al- 
ready possessed both image and likeness. Athanasius identifies these concepts, 
whether he is describing the creation of mankind in general, as in CG 2 and 
34, f vox kad’ ópoiootv yéyovev, and DI 11, nowi toütoug Kae’ 
ópoícoow: or that of Adam in particular, who was t&Acıog Krıoßeis, c. Ar. 
2.66, and whom God wished simply to persist in his original condition, CG 3, 
ott Kai pévew iOéAnoev, with similar phrases at CG 34 and DI 4, There is 
no thought of önoiworg as a further perfection still to be acquired. 

On this basis, Athanasius can describe man's ideal knowledge of God in 
highly optimistic terms in the second chapter of CG. We may note these 
points: (1) Man's creation ensures for him a knowledge of God. (2) This 
knowledge resides in the soul, (3) or more properly in the mind, nous. In either 
case, to exercize it, one must turn away from bodily sensations and attend to 
noéta. (4) Given this condition, the soul is self-sufficient; in its purity, it can 
reflect the Logos whom it resembles. These points, I believe, can all be found 
in Eusebius, though he states them more fully and less forcefully. Athanasius 
enormously improves on Eusebius; but his merit, in dealing with our present 
topic, lies in clarity and economy of statement rather than in originality of 
thought 

3.1. The first pointis well stated in CG2: ó ranßaaıkebc Ogóc, 6 brtepékewa. 
raong oboíac Kai &vOpwxivns £mwoíac ürápyov ... tò &vOpdniwov yévog 
kat idiaveikova nenoínke kai tv óvrov abtóv Gewpntiyy kai Emotrinova 
Sia tig 1póc abtóv ópotw$csoG KatecKedace, dog alt® kai ttc iiag 
Gidi6tH TOG £vvoíav Kai yv@atv. We note the apparent contradition; God is 
said to be beyond human apprehension, in the conventional version of Plato 
Rep. 509 b; yet he has given man knowledge of his own eternity. Similar 
statements can be found in Eusebius; but when carefully examined, Eusebius 
proves to be passing on two quite distinct traditions. First, he reproduces the 
old apologetic assertion that a// men are really theists; this appears very clearly 
in ET 1.20 6, tov 6& éxi navtwv Oedv guaıkaig éwoiatg &mavtes ónoXoyo0- 
ow &vOponot, which of course conflicts very sharply with the doctrine of an 
unknowable God. But secondly, there are relics of the tradition found in Philo 
of an ideal and sinless first man, incorporeal and asexual and naturally en- 


7 Minucius Felix Oct 19. Eusebius PE 2.6 11, ET 1.20.6 
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dowed with the knowledge of God. So Eusebius writes, PE 7 17.3: tõv èv Aniv 
TO év tt pai Belov Kai &8avarov, écapkov tiiv Qüotv Kai &oóuatov, TOü- 
tov 8£ kai tóv &AnOf] Tuyxäaveıv ávüpamnov, kat’ eikóva 00D Kai Guciwaiv 
yeyevnuévov: and this ideal man is sharply distinguished from the earth-born 
Adam of Genesis 2 and 3. Athanasius here is simpler and more consistent; 
Adam for him is morally perfect, but heis a man like ourselves, equipped with 
a body and subject to bodily desires when he neglects his vocation of contem- 
plating God. But Athanasius again is not wholly consistent; his combination 
of traditions presents us with an Adam who is supposed to be perfect, but 
whose virtue and spirituality is in fact corruptible 

3.2 Secondly, where do we possess the knowledge of God? ‘In the soul,’ 
seems the obvious answer Athanasius is clearly affected by the idealized view 
of the soul propounded in Plato’ Phaedo, which attributes true perceptions to 
the soul and makes the body the source of error ? This view is developed in 
CG 2-4, and appears again in 31—4. God is incorporeal, and knowledge of 
God depends upon our dissociating ourselves from corporeal things, CG 2 3 
Athanasius even affirms that the body ‘could not consider what is outside it- 
self—oóx àv rà EEwßev &avutoü AoylLoıto—fotr it is mortal and transitory,’ c. 
32 Inc. 4 he says, more reasonably, that our bodily members can be occupied 
either with reality or with unreality; our eyes can be used to admire the crea- 
tion, and our ears to listen to the laws of God. But this point is soon forgotten; 
Athanasius continues to point out the religious benefits of our sense of sight 
without reminding us that our eyes are parts of the body 9 

3 3. When Athanasius idealizes the soul, he almost invariably refers to it as 
the seat of reason, nous. The notion that man perceives God through his nous 
is especially frequent in the early chapters of the CG, for instance when he 
declares Adam xarà tiv apxhv àávaioxóvto rtappnoig tov vobv &£oynk£vat 
mpög Tov Qeöv, 2.4 Eusebius takes the same view, which of course is exceed- 
ingly common and is well represented in Philo, for instance in opif. 69, where 
the nous takes the place of God's image in man: fj 6& eixóv AgAextat Kara 
tov tfi wuyiüc yyenóva voðv. The connection of soul and mind is variously 
represented; in their idealized state they can be simply coupled together; so Eu- 
sebius PE 3.10.16, yuxħ Xoyudii Kai voc àzo8fc: and Athanasius al- 
ludes to the Logos who sees both soul and mind, D/ 14.4 Sometimes the mind 
seems to be conceived as part of the soul, or its directive part; so CG 34, men 
can ascend, àvaßñvar, 7 và rfjg wuxfig; thus the soul consorts with angels 
‘confident in the purity of its mind,’ ti toi vob 9appolioa Kadapötzrı, ibid. 
33. Much the same view can be suggested without explicit reference to the 
nous; the phrase yox] Aoyımıj is common enough in Athanasius, as it is in Eu- 


8 Op cit , 64 c-67 d; cf. Eusebius PE 2 6.12f , 3.10.15 
9 Athanasius CG 44 35f., 40 fin , 45; DI 12 3, 32 1, 45 3 
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sebius; and both authors use intellectualist terms like £vvoia, Katavoeiv and 
Aoyilzadaı to indicate our knowledge of God, together with associated meta- 
phors like Bempeiv and Sempia, and the Platonic image of the nous as óuyua 
tijg yoxe, to which I shall return 

The use of the actual word ópàv is naturally rather more restricted, but it 
does occur, encouraged perhaps by the quotation of Mt. 5:8, in CG 2: in its 
state of innocence, the mind is raised aloft, dv petapowws yiveraı, Kai Tov 
Aóyov Óv, 6p v abr Kai tov tod Aóyov Tlatépa. Conversely, in c. 7 the 
guilty soul is described as Kaunloaoa tov d6pbadudv 6v ob tóv Osóv ópàv 
öbvataı, a biblical phrase often repeated in his later works 

Athanasius thus appears to treat the nous, not only as the eye of the soul, 
but as its only source of good impulses I think he only once refers to other 
powers in the soul in complimentary terms. !° Accordingly, as Charles Kannen- 
giesser has observed, when Athanasius comes to speak of human corruption, 
it is always the soul that is involved; so CG 3.4, 4 4, and DI 11.4, &86Awoav 
éavtáv tiv yoxr|v The soul is infected when it rebels against the guidance of 
the nous, or when ít neglects to keep its attention fixed on God; but there 
seems to be no suggestion that the nous itself can becorrupted No suggestion, 
that is, within this particular topic of discussion; in practice, when criticizing 
his opponents, Athanasius is quite ready to say that their minds are unsound, 
ody Öyıaivovtsg, or crippled, nennpwu£von, or perverse, Staotp&peodar;!! 
and there is a mention of the corrupt nous of 2 Tim. 3:8 in the Letter to Adel- 
phius,c I 

But the optimistic view of nous is reflected in what Athanasius says about 
noéta; these are always presented as ideal realities and truths— which indeed 
is the normal use of the term. In the CG 4 there seems to be no distinction 
drawn between ärtootfivaı tijg t&v vont@v Bewpiag and tootva tig 
npóc ta KaAG Ogopíac, and both these phrases seem to be equivalent to the 
axootpépeabal tijv npög tov Oedv Gewpiav of DI 15.1, or indeed noo- 
Tp&psodaı Tov Gedy, ibid 11.4 

3.4 A specially striking phrase which appears at the end of CG 2 claims that 
the purity of the soul is capable of reflecting God through itself as in a mirror: 
ixavi 5& ij tüc Puxfis Kabapdtng oti Kai tov Osdv Óv autis 
Karontpileodan. This brings together three suggestive ideas: (a) the self- 
sufficiency of the soul, (b) its purity, and (c), the metaphor of the mirror 

(a) The self-sufficiency theme recurs in c. 30, slightly modified by biblical 
texts which limit its application to Christians, who have faith and have the 
kingdom of God within them. In c. 2 the claim is far bolder; the context sug- 


10 Ezifunia condemned CG 34 al ; with Guuóc, Vit. Ant 21 init; contrast Ep ad Marc 27, 
PG 27, 40A 
{1 Soul corrupted. CG 3 4, 4 4, DI 11.4 Mind corrupted, Decr. 21, Dion 123, ¢ Ar i2 
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gests that the soul’s power of rising above perceptible things, which the body 
desires, and consorting with itself —&autáà ovvov—makes it capable of unit- 
ing with the divine and intelligible realities in heaven, just as Adam ‘associated 
with the saints in the contemplation of intelligible reality,’ &v tfj t&v vont@v 
Ocopig Athanasius appears to draw no distinction between the soul’s contem- 
plation of the noéta and its contemplation of the Logos, in whom the Father 
himself can be seen 

(b) The theme of purity in the soul is of course a very common one, which 
indeed Athanasius has already mentioned earlier, in CG 2. There is a biblical 
basis in Wisdom 7:24, though strange to say the noun kaßapötng occurs only 
once in the New Testament, where it refers to the flesh, and not at all in Philo. 
Purity is closely associated with knowledge; so Eusebius DE 4.8.3, và) &avyei 
Kai yvy kekadapuevn, followed by Athanasius Decr. 24, kadapd th yoxi 
xai nóvo tà và More exactly, both authors associate purity with the so- 
called “eye of the soul,’ which needs to be cleansed in order to contemplate real- 
ity: the Guna tic voxiic of Plato Rep. 508, 533 d. Plato speaks here (and at 
540 a) of redirecting or of training the eye; but the metaphor of cleansing is 
used at 527 d and is again suggested when he speaks of removing accretions 
from the soul, ibid. 611. The metaphor is used by Eusebius at PE 2.4.4. and 
again at 2.6.12, &uvowiàg Spnact Kekadapnevorg ovvevonaay. 
Athanasius imitates this phrase with the slight rewording d6@@aAydc tic 
Siavoiac, CG 27, DI 30, and the metaphor of intellectual vision is quite 
elaborately developed in CG 34 and DI 57, where Dr Meijering aptly com- 
pares Plotinus 1.6.9; the eye cannot see the sun unless it becomes sunlike. 

(c) Athanasius associates the pure eye of the soul with the metaphor of a mir- 
ror, kätontpov, CG 2, 8, and 34. This has a complex history, which includes 
Wisdom 7:26, where the word is Eoortpov: Philo migr. 98, which shows that 
the comparison of the soul to a mirror, k&toztpov, was an accepted common- 
place in his day; and St. Paul, especially the much discussed phrase in 2 Cor. 
3:18, dvaxekaAvupéva NPOOON@ tiv SdEav tob kupiov KATONTPILÖHEVOL. 
Scholars have been unable to decide whether katontpıßönevor means “behold- 
ing’ or ‘reflecting’; the verb is something of a rarity, though it occurs in Philo 
L.A 3.101, where the sense ‘beholding’ is the more natural. Bettter evidence 
can be found in Christian authors, who are naturally drawn to the arresting 
phrases of St. Paul. Meijering refers to Theophilus and Clement; of whom 
Theophilus undoubtedly provides the closer parallel, since he connects the mir- 
ror with cleansing our eyes so that we can see the sun (Aut. 1.2; cf. CG 34, DI 
57). In my opinion, however, the most important parallels are found in Gregory 
Thaumaturgus and in Eusebius. Gregory describes the soul learning to con- 
template itself as in a mirror and thus beholding the divine mind: abt tic 
yoxi &avtilv Gortep £v katózttpo ópáv HEAETWONG, Kai tov Belov voðv 
èv Eaurfj KatontpiGonévne (pan.Or 11.142). Eusebius quotes a passage from 
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the First Alcibiades of Plato (p. 133, at PE 11.27.5) where the full text adds 
some suggestive new touches to the comparison. Ihe eye itself is a mirror, 
since one can see things reflected ín the pupil of the eye (133 a); in fact, says 
Socrates, the eye can only see itself in some such way; nevertheless there are 
better mirrors available (133 c); likewise, although the soul itself is a mirror in 
which it can see itself, the purest and brightest mirror is the god who is present 
within it. We shall criticize this reasoning a little later; for the moment, we 
note that this passage suggests, more clearly than most, that there is an identity 
between the observer and the reflecting medium. I think we can conclude that 
there is no point in discussing the precise significance of katontpitecOar in 2 
Cor., since the whole comparíson turns on the claim that the soul can observe 
itself as in a mirror. It follows that the soul, as observer, sees itself, but the 
soul, as observed, reflects itself. Both senses are perfectly appropriate. Cadit 
quaestio 

3.5. As a footnote to what I have called the optimistic theory, we need to 
note a contrasting perspective which comes into view in the DJ Two points we 
have noted so far are the natural purity of the soul expounded in CG 2, and 
the suggestion that the crucial move in attaining a knowledge of God is the as- 
cent from aisthéta to no2ta. On the first point, the DI seems to present a sharp 
corrective, in cc 3-4 and 11-12. Here the whole human race is seen as handi- 
capped by its created and its corporeal nature, which make it incapable of con- 
tinuing in existence, let alone attaining a conception and knowledge of God, 
without special assistance; so that their share in God's image results from an 
additional act of pity (&Aéucac) independent of their creation (xAéov TI 
xapılöuevog, c. 3). As in the CG, they have an ability which is sufficient, 
adräpkng, to provide the knowledge of God; but in the DI this is not the 
natural purity of the soul, but a special gift of grace, f| kat’ eiköva xäpıc (c 
12), designed to offset its inherent weakness. As to the second point, it seems 
that in the D/ Athanasius simply loses interest in the no2ta; they are not men- 
tioned; in fact there are only two further references to them, it appears, in all 
Athanasius’ personal output. 

It would be very easy to interpret this contrast as a divergence between the 
two works, assuming a more Platonic standpoint in the CG, perhaps inspired 
by Eusebius, as against a more biblical perspective in the DI. But this would 
be a serious mistake. For first, the theme of human incapacity is clearly stated 
in the CG itself, in c. 35: God is above all created being, whereas the human 
race was created from nothing, so that they were liable to be deprived (a&tvxeiv) 
of knowledge of him. And this theme of natural incapacity is already fore- 
shadowed in Eusebius; see for instance DE 4.6.6, the Father appointed the Lo- 
gos ÓG àv ui navrsAög T] TOV yevntov dnonécot guaic, SV oikeiav atoviav 
xai &Svvajtiav ts &yevýtov Kai àxoprivoo Tarpıkfs obsiag SiectHoa 
Similar teaching is found in the Laus Constantini, which of course I wovld not 
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claim was prior to the CG; in contrast to the divine being, human nature was 
££ obk övrov rpoßeßAnu&vn nopporáto TE SeotHoa xai uakpóv TÅG üyev- 
vijtou PV0EwG àzgzoyowiuévn (c. 11). This contrast is a mere commonplace, 
and is probably more typical of Eusebius than the theme of ideal human inno- 
cence, which, we have seen, is not represented by the earth-born Adam, and 
is later displayed only occasionally by virtuous heroes like Enosh 

As for the status of noeta, there are favourable estimates to be found in 
Eusebius, as at PE 3.10. 11, where he argues that even the works of God's cre- 
ation are ourkpé čti Kai Bpayéa, toig dowitätorg Kai vogpaic obciais 
zapafaAAóugva. But there are two striking passages at least where he puts the 
opposite case; at 11 21.6, expounding Plato Rep. 509 b, he claims that the 
vontai obocia derive their being from the transcendent Goodness, ote pn 
uoovaia adté tisch, GAAG UNdE àyévvnta vopitew. At 13 15.3 he com- 
plains of Plato's inconsistency, in first making the intelligibles dyevritoug, but 
then saying that they derive by emanation from the first cause: o08& yàp K 
100 un óvroc abräg yeyovevar 6160vai BovAETar 

Thus what we provisionally noted as new points in the D/ are in fact antic- 
ipated in Eusebius. But I do not wish to argue that Athanasius introduced cor- 
rections as a result of reading Eusebius It seems to me more likely that both 
writers are inconsistent because they reproduce conflicting items of traditional 
teaching without noticing the disharmonies that modern scholars detect 


4. We have tried to describe the teaching of Athanasius and Eusebius on our 
knowledge of God, with frequent quotation from both writers. But to com- 
plete the picture, we need to stand back a little and ask ourselves how much 
we have learnt, and what questions still need to be asked. Granted that we have 
a share in God's image, the Logos, how is this £ikóv, or more properly the 
state of being kat’ sikóva, manifested in our minds, and what effects does it 
produce? 

4.1. This teaching is clearly built on the traditional maxim that like is known 
by like. I have not yet discovered an explicit statement of this general principle 
either in Origen or Eusebius or Athanasius; but it is clearly presupposed by a 
phrase we cited from CG 2, Stà tfc ztpóg abröv dnowboewg; and it underlies 
the striking illustration of D 57, where Athanasius claims that in order to look 
at the sun one must cleanse the eye so that it becomes bright; in the back- 
ground is Plato's theory of vision propounded in Timaeus 45, as well as the 
passage cited by Dr. Meijering, Plotinus 1.6.9, Posidonius in Sextus 7.93, and 
Irenaeus 4.36.6 

As a theory of vision, this is plainly mistaken. Good sight requires good 
clear eyes, rather than eyes which resemble their objects It is no advantage to 
be dim-sighted if one is trying to decipher faded and illegible writing. But in 
the intellectual and moral field there is rather more to be said for the theory; 
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one cannot appreciate intelligence unless one is in some degree intelligent, or 
unselfishness if one is wholly self-regarding. And we can appreciate the mis- 
takes and confusions of other people, not indeed by simply sharing them, but 
by intelligent reflection on our own 

Origen does indeed suggest that we can learn something about God simply 
by reflecting on the nature of the mind, ex nostrae mentis contemplatione; the 
mind has no need of space in which to move, or of physical magnitude, or of 
visible appearance (Princ 1.1.6—7) This claim suggests a purely theoretical 
consideration, a psychology, for which good moral dispositions are not re- 
quired; but it is generally taken for granted that the use of the intellect implies 
a detachment from bodily concerns and an attachment to pure and intelligible 
virtues; thus Origen continues: quod propinquitas quaedam sit mentis ad 
deum, cuius ipsa mens intellectualis imago sit, et per hoc possit aliquid de dei- 
tatis natura sentire, maxime si expurgatior sit a natura corporali Rather simi- 
lar indications are given in Cels. 7 33 

The modern critic may well be surprised to learn that the mind can appre- 
hend theological truth by mere discursive reflection on itself and its activities; 
he might argue, moreover, that the Fathers held that God is perfectly simple; 
thus on the principle that like is known by like, they must have recommended 
some form of simplification or concentration of thought such as was advocated 
by Plotinus. There are indeed some passages which might allow this interpre- 
tation, such as CG 2; but on the whole I think the texts do not encourage it. 
The Fathers worked mainly with a fairly simple antithesis of body and mind. 
If sensual thoughts are discarded and the mind be occupied with itself and its 
own proper objects, they make no further demand. I have found no texts of 
our period which clearly suggest that some intellectual pursuits should be 
embraced and others avoided. And their doctrine that the Father must be ap- 
proached through the Logos would seem to exclude any depreciation of ex- 
pressed and formulated thought in favour of a Plotinian simplicity of formless 
contemplation 

Does the mind's likeness to God entitle us actually to describe God as mind? 
This was a much debated problem On the whole, Origen accepts this view; 
God is intellectualis natura simplex, Princ. 1.1 6, as rendered by Rufinus !? 
Eusebius is more cautious, and reveals his hesitations at PE 3.10 3-4; one 
must not think of God as a kind of directive mind residing within the world 
However at E7 2 17 4 he appeals to the commonplace that the human mind 
is mysterious, though its operations are familiar !? This enables him to say, 
surprisingly, that God's Togos is comprehensible to all men, toic £xtoc 


12 God as Mind, Origen Princ 1 1.6a., Eus. PE 3 10.14, but cf. ibid 103 
13 Mind mysterious, though its actions familiar: Philo LA 1 91, Mut Nom 10, Somn 130 
56; Eus. EP 2174 
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nào xa8iotatat yvóptutoc, while he refers to the Father as tóv Ggavij xai 
&ópa tov vobv. This tradition, however, does not make even the Father com- 
pletely unknowable; as we have observed, he can be ‘seen’ by the transclucent 
mind and soul; as Athanasius puts it, kadap& tij yoxi Kai Rove tà và.!4 

4.2. If we now ask, what sort of activity will enable us to receive virtue and 
wisdom, the answer would seem to be, by meditating on their celestial proto- 
types conceived on the modei of Platonic Forms, but also vaguely personal- 
ized and sometimes assimilated to the angels. In other words, it is usually a con- 
templative devotion that is required, with practical good works thrown in as 
a laudable but regretted interruption. There is seldom any suggestion that we 
might profitably imitate the Logos in his creative and providential functions; 
our authors never suggest that the artist or craftsman may gain a distinctive 
knowledge of the Logos through the exercize of his professional skill; the 
painter in patticular remains a source of literary metaphors rather than a 
respected fellow-traveller on the heavenly road Regarded in this light, is there 
not after all something to be said for what we all instinctively detest, namely 
the sycophantic comparisons which Eusebius draws between the Logos and 
the Emperor? 

4.3. We have referred to the imagery of the mirror. Athanasius teaches that 
man, in his original state of innocence, can gain knowledge of the Logos by 
considering his own mind, an activity which we still refer to as reflection or in- 
trospection. It is of course misleading to think of self-awareness as a kind of 
sense-perception; as the ancients clearly recognized, each of our senses has its 
own distinctive sense-qualities; see for instance Origen Princ. 1 1.7; but self- 
awareness can involve them all. Sometimes, it may be, I take notice of my own 
visual experience; but alternatively, I may catch myself recalling a melody; the 
idea that I see what is going on within my mind is obviously absurd in the latter 
case, so it should be excluded also in the former 

On the other hand, it was a commonplace that sight is the best of the senses; 
and it is often used metaphorically for other kinds of knowledge. Visual meta- 
phors turn up in the most unexpected places. One example is the statement 
found in the CG that we have a qavtaota Beoü. In this context pavtacia must 
of course indicate a true impression, a sense which the PGL does not record; 5 
it occurs five of six times in the CG (c. 2 twice, 7, 9, 45) but elsewhere in 
Athanasius only atc Ar. 2.78, conjoined with tünog, as the image of himself 
which the divine Wisdom impresses on creation. But I have found two exam- 
ples in Eusebius (PE 7.17.5, LC 4) and it is not uncommon in Philo; an es- 


14 God knowable by mind: Ens. DE 4.8 3 (?), PE 3 10.18; Ath Decr. 24 

15 @avtaoia reliable (tacet PGL!): Philo Opif. 166, LA 3.61, Heres 119. Mut. Nom. 3; Eus. 
PE7175, LC 4; Ath CG 2 2 (twice), 7.3, 9 2, 45. ¢ Ar ii 78 This usage is common in Greek 
philosophy; see Z S7 
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pecially interesting parallel is Mut. Nom 3, tò 8Exópevov tiv Beiav pavta- 
oíav tò tis wuyiis &otıv Opa, and LA 3.61 takes the self-exculpation of Eve 
in Gen. 3:13 to mean that the sense-qualities, symbolized by Eve, are trust- 
worthy, whereas pleasure, the serpent, is a deceiver. Visual symbolism is very 
commonly used in discussing the knowledge of God, and if we wish to find in 
Athanasius an acceptable use of it, we must somehow discount the misleading 
implications of the idea that the mind sees itself Some writers indeed maintain 
the opposite view, perhaps alluding to Socrates’ parable of the eye seeing its 
own reflection; for of course, although the eye can see itself reflected in an eye, 
it cannot see itself reflected in itself, unless we imagine that it is reflected three 
times in succession. Hence, it was said, the eye can see everything else, but not 
itself; similarly the mind can know everything, but not itself (Philo, LA 1.91) 

This tradition is reproduced in those writers who hold both that God is mind, 
and that God is unknown 

Nevertheless we should not underestimate Athanasius. He is admittedly 
limited by the idiom of his own time; but we must not think that every incon- 
sistency is a sign of incompetence; we must allow for deliberate paradox, or 
perhaps rather the willing acceptance of traditional paradox; an example, I 
think, is CG 2, where Athanasius in effect tells us that the soul can rise above 
itself by remaining within itself: öte öAoc &otiv [avo] Eaut@ ovvev... TÖTE 
8n vo uetápotoc yivetai 

Eusebius again tells us (PE 7.17.5) that man was created in the image and 
likeness of God petà tivoc Siapepotans üxgpoxiic, as compared with the 
animals: 610 Kai 0:00 &vvótac eic pavtaciay lévat cogias TE Kai Grkxaio- 
cóvng xai z&ong GpEtis avtiAtweic noleioGar, and then after recalling the 
story of our transgression (évtoAric OAlywpia, nAnppeielv, droopamkeıv) he 
adds: 610 ypijvai tò Kabapov aüdız Kai tò BeoeiKkeAov avaxtijaacGat rfic £v 
fipiv voepäg ociag, 

The basic theory of our knowledge of God is, I believe, very simple. It is that 
in a state of innocence we have an idea of God, as Father or Ruler or Supreme 
Being, and we possess virtues such as wisdom and justice, implanted by God's 
Logos, which we also attribute to God, thus giving content to our basic Évvota. 
But the theory is complicated, partly by the confusing influence of the notion 
that the mind can see itself, and so see reflections of the divine Logos; and part- 
ly by the confusions attaching to the phrase voep& ovata For it seems that a 
thing can qualify to be voepä oboia simply by being, as we should say, mental 
or psychological in character On this interpretation, very little is gained if we 
say that our human virtues are voepai ovoiat; this could mean that they are 
mere illusions. But Eusebius and Athanasius will think that we only recognize 
these virtues by relating them to theit divine archetype; hence to see them with- 
in ourselves is also to be carried beyond ourselves to the realm of noeta, the 
Objective and eternal Forms of all things. But even this is not the end of the 
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story, at least for Eusebius . For it is possible to see these nota as created beings, 
comparable with the angels, but not homoousios with God. And Athanasius 
passes quite easily from the thought of tàu voüv &oxnkévai zpos tov Qeövto 
that of svvöLaıtäcdaı toic &yiotc £v tH tàv vonzàv gopíg, which seems to 
suggest that unfallen man can associate with the angels in the contemplation 
of a higher reality Wisdom and Justice, then, are the created prototypes of 
human virtues, sometimes depicted as the trees of the first intelligible para- 
dise; but they are also &ntvoia of the Logos himself, who is abtocogia and 
abrodıKatooüvn. 

In conclusion, I return to the problem which I raised at the beginning. My 
tentative opinion is that the ideal knowledge of the Logos, as described by 
Eusebius and Athanasius, is not based on any recognizably mystical experi- 
ence, such as we detect in Philo and much more clearly, say, in Gregory of 
Nyssa. The evidence, which might suggest this is, l think, inadequate. Athana- 
sius does of course recommend detachment from the body and its concerns; 
he is an enthusiast for the solitary life, as practised by Anthony; and he en- 
dorses the traditional theme that God is inexpressible and incomprehensible 
But he makes no reference to the divine darkness of Sinai, such as we find in 
Philo and is creatively developed by Gregory of Nyssa His ideal monk is no 
quietist, but is actively involved in noisy and troublesome encounters with de- 
mons. And it is interesting to note that he reinterprets Plato's maxim about 
philosophers practising death !6 Plato thinks that philosophers should disre- 
gard the body and attend to the intelligible world, just as if they were finally 
freed from the body's distractions. Athanasius of course reproduces this idea; 
but he understands Plato's maxim as an injunction to prepare for martyrdom, 
which he regards almost as a social activity, so much stress is laid on the great 
company of ones fellow-sufferers for Christ. The encouragment to concern 
oneself with noéta suggests to me, not a distinctively mystical consciousness, 
but something much more like the traditional catholic practice of meditating 
on the cardinal virtues. And lastly, we should not build too much on his admis- 
sion that the divine nature is inexpressible, for inexpressible knowledge is 
more commonplace than we are apt to suppose. Origen tells us that we can dis- 
tinguish between tastes, though we have no words to describe them. Indeed 
even a dog can know the way to Larissa, if that is where his master lives; 
though to be sure, he cannot know that it is the way to Larissa! It may, then, 
be a necessary condition for knowledge of God that it be inexpressible; but it 
is certainly not a sufficient condition. This estimate of Athanasius, and of 
Eusebius too, may perhaps be criticized as robbing them of a distinction with 
which we would like to invest them; but it has the advantage of bringing them 
closer to realms of thought which we ourselves can understand. 


!6 Phaedo 64 A, 67 E, 81 A; Ath DI 27 3, 28 1 Cf Philo Gig. 14, Det. 34, Iren. fr. 11, Cle- 
ment Sir 3 17 5, 4.58.2 (which anticipates Athanasius’ literalist interpretation). 5 67.2 
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IN r844 the work of J. A. Móhler, Athanasius der Grosse, was 
published at Mainz; and on p. r74 of that work Móhler expressed the 
opinion that the letter 'Evóc o@uarog attributed to Bishop Alexander 
of Alexandria was in fact drafted for him by Athanasius. This opinion 
received favourable notice both from John Henry Newman and from 
Archibald Robertson,! and I have long considered it probable; yet it 
seems not to have been widely accepted, and the letter has been 
quoted as the work of Alexander by a succession of distinguished 
scholars including Eduard Schwartz,? Gustave Bardy,? Hans 
Lietzmann,* Manlio Simonetti,’ John Kelly,5 Rudolf Lorenz,’ and 
Timothy Barnes,’ to name only a few. I propose to argue the opposite 
case, in agreement with Móhler; I claim that the Athanasian 
authorship of 'Evóg adyatog is not merely probable, as Mohler, 
Newman, and Robertson affirmed, but demonstrably certain. It can 
thus be regarded as Athanasius’ earliest written work. 

My argument will take the following form. First, I shall submit that 
the two letters attributed to Alexander, the encyclical ‘Evog odpatog 
and the longer letter “H fAagyog addressed to another Bishop 
Alexander, cannot possibly have come from the same hand; they 
differ in style, in vocabulary, and again in their treatment of their 
Arian opponents Secondly, it will be shown that the style, the 
vocabulary, and the treatment of Arianism in 'Evog oógatoc are 
perfectly consonant with the undisputed works of Athanasius, while 
those of ‘H $íAagxoc are utterly different. I shall assume that H 
ikagyog is in fact the work of Alexander; there is no substantial 
reason to doubt this, and pro tanto it is confirmed by the doctrinal 
letter produced by the Synod of Antioch early in 325 Eduard 
Schwartz, who has given us its Syriac text and made a retroversion 
into Greek, describes it as reflecting the theology of Bishop 
Alexander.? He must mean that of ‘H $(Aaoxoc, as 'Evoc oópatoc is 
almost devoid of positive theological statements. It is a surprising fact 
that a document issued at Antioch at the instance of the Western 


! Newman, Historical Treatises, p. 297; Robertson, Athanasius (NPNF), p. 68 

? Ges Sehr 3. 127=NAG (1905), p. 265 

5 Luaen, p. 246 al. 

* Gesch d. alten Kirche 3. 98=ET (Constantine to Julian) p. 110 

5 La Crisi Ariana, p 44; Studi sull Ananesimo, p. 111 

$ Early Christian Doctrines (5th edn , 1977), p. 224 

7 Anus Judaizans?, p 47 

8 Constantine and Eusebtus, p. 203 

° Ges. Schr 3. 154. However, the resemblance largely rests upon a common use of 
Alexandrian credal formulae. Luise Abramowski has noted that the Antiochene letter 
suppresses Alexander's allusions to three hypostases: ZKG 86 (1975), P 364 n, 35 
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Bishop Ossius of Cordoba sets out a theology that is unmistakably 
Alexandrian; and this can hardly be explained unless it be seen as 
expounding the views of the Patriarch himself. 

Before drawing the contrasts I have mentioned, it will be 
convenient to give a brief description of the two letters. 'H $(Aagxoc is 
roughly three times as long as 'Evóc odpatos: it occupies 286 lines of 
type in Opitz’ edition, as against 92; it is divided into 60 sections, as 
against 20. In making this comparison I have, of course, ignored the 
list of signatures appended to 'Evoc owuarog. The structure of this 
letter is notably compact and logical, that of 'H $(.aoxoc rather more 
diffuse and repetitive; nevertheless there is some overall similarity. 
*Evoc aduatos can be be divided into six parts, as follows: (1) Initial 
greetings and justification of the letter, $$1-2; (2) Description of the 
heretics, $$3-6; (3) Summary of Arian teaching, $$7-10; (4) Protest 
leading to refutation, §§ 11—r5; (5) Comparison with other heresies, 
88 16-19; (6) Request to refuse communion, § 20. The longer letter is 
made up as follows: (r) Initial greeting, a single line only; (2) 
Description of the heretics, $$1-9; (3) Summary of their teaching, 
$8 ro~14; (4) Refutation of their teaching, $$15-25; (5) Statement of 
anti-Arian theology, $$26-34; (6) Comparison with other heretics 
leading to further positive statements, $$35-40; (7) Refutation of 
their criticisms of Alexander, $$41-45; (8) Concluding statement in 
credal form, $$46-54; (9) Request to refuse communion, $$55-60 

r r. How do the two letters compare in style? It seems to me that 
there is an obvious contrast, which it is surprising that so many 
scholars have overlooked. The language of 'Evóc ocijtaroc is notably 
spare and economical, while that of *H $(Aaoxoc betrays a deliberate 
pursuit of grandiloquence. How can this be demonstrated? First I 
observed that 'H piiagyos uses far more polysyllables, and compared 
them simply by noting the number of syllables per word in a sample of 
1,000 words, chosen so as to give equal treatment to each document, 
which in fact includes most of 'Evóc o@patos, ending in the middle of 
$17, and about a third of *H $(Aaoxoc, ending in $19. This is a crude 
method, as I shall shortly explain; nevertheless, the results are 
significant. If one defines long words as those having five or more 
syllables, H $(Xagxoc proves to contain 83 long words out of 1,000; 
the figure for “Evdg adarog is 36 

Ishall not build too much on this result, since the Greek language is 
such that quite unsophisticated writers often use polysyllabic nouns, 
like evayyéAtov, or verbal forms, like àġe8ńoerar The figure for the 
beginning of St Mark's Gospel is 45 per 1,000. Moreover, most 
writers will vary their style; for instance, the beginning of a treatise 
often calls for a formal introduction in which more long words are 
used. Thus the figure for the beginning of Athanasius’ De [ncarna- 
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tione is 51, and that for the First Oration against the Arians, its 
opening section, no less than 66; whereas a sample taken from the 
same Oration beginning at Chapter Seven gives the figure 39, closely 
comparable with the 36 of 'Evóc adpatos. St Athanasius undoubtedly 
varied his style in the course of a single work, as Charles 
Kannengiesser has shown in his fine book on the Coztra Arianos; it 
will be more profitable, therefore, to consider the vocabulary of the 
two letters in detail 

r. 2. Here, though, we can again use mathematical means. Taking 
the same two samples of 1,000 words, I attempted to determine how 
many do not occur in the undisputed works of Athanasius. For this 
purpose I used Guido Miller's Lexicon Athanasianum, discounting 
those works which are generally considered inauthentic, notably the 
Contra Apollinarem and the De virginitate, while taking account of 
the undoubtedly Athanasian Epistula ad Marcellinum. I found that 
“H $(&agxoc exhibits 36 non-Athanasian words in the first 1,000; the 
figure for 'Evög owuarog is arguably 7, a disproportion of 5 : r 

The latter list is short enough to be worth considering in detail 
First of all, a purist might point to $4, where Athanasius describes 
Eusebius as casting envious glances at the church of Nicomedia, 
énopGahuioas ti éxxAnoia Nıxound&wv. This phrase has well-known 
parallels in the Apologia c Arianos, 6 and the Historia Arianorum, 7, 
but the word used there is nop@aApdav; strictly speaking, étomBaAui- 
Ce does not belong to Athanasius’ known vocabulary. But I shall 
disregard this case; a simple emendation would give us éxod$804- 
utácac and make the verbal parallel exact; but even without it the 
agreement in thought seems to me more significant than the minor 
variant in wording. 

The next item is the word ovvaxoAov8siv in $11. This is a New 
Testament word, found in Mark 5: 37 and 14: 51, Luke 23: 49 
Athanasius will certainly have known it, and its absence elsewhere can 
hardly be significant 

In the same section occurs the word avpevyors in an allusion to 2 
Cor. 6: 15; obö£ ovupóovyotgs Xototoó 39óc Bediag. This is one 
instance which counts against the case which I am trying to establish, 
since the same Pauline verse is quoted in 'H #iAoexog at $30. But of 
course my submission is that two different authors are at work; I do 
not have to show that there is no influence of one upon the other 

The next instance is the verb ßöew in $12 This is clearly a word 
which belongs to common speech, and which any writer would use on 
occasion, but which will not occur very often It is found in the 
Septuagint, Ps. 57: 5, and in Ignatius, Eph 9: 1 Athanasius will 
undoubtedly have known it, and its absence elsewhere is easily 
explained 
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The adjective &gudéiog is not found in Athanasius’ undisputed 
works: however, its adverbial form óáguoóíoc occurs in Contra 
Gentes, 31. 

The verb xotorouaxtív also has no parallel, though the adjective 
xototouáyxoç is very frequent in Athanasius, besides occurring 
elsewhere in 'Evóc oúpatoç. These two cases should certainly be 
recorded, but cannot be of decisive importance 

In $16 the writer uses &vastróoostv for his quotations from the 
Scriptures. This again is a New Testament word, occurring at Luke 
4: 17 

Finally, the word &#£Axeıv is used in $16; the heretics ‘draw down’ 
upon themselves the condemnation expressed in Prov. 18: 3 
"EdéAxew is not found in Athanasius’ accepted works; nevertheless, a 
close parallel to this passage appears at c. Ar. 3. r; the same text is 
quoted, and the heretics again invite their condemnation, the sole 
difference being the use of the simple verb £Axeıv; in "Evóc ompatos we 
read idoveixodvtes elc éavtoóüc &oelxóoot tò yeyeauuévov, in the 
Oration, diAoveıxodaıv eig Eavtods &Axbaaı tò yeypauuévov. We began 
by citing épéAxew as a probable instance of non-Athanasian vocabul- 
ary; what we have discovered is a strong indication of Athanasian 
authorship. 

We have now considered the short list of seven non-Athanasian 
words out of the fust r,000; some of these cases appear unimportant, 
and one at least is counter-indicative. The corresponding list from ‘H 
$íXagxoc amounts to 36, as we remarked: in $r, $íAdoyoc, QUiáoyvo- 
oc, olatonAatetv, &zooxipráv; in $2, xopupetew; in $3 the adverb 
Evayxos, repeated in $35, also $iAagxía, xgıotepstogia and Adıdkeın- 
toc. In $4, moooxyfjua, avvayetoew, Aoyndev. In $5 the contrast 
markers toóto u£v toto ó£, which I think are absent from the 
Athanasian corpus, but recur here at $59; also megitgoyaCew and 
áyviá. In $7 xagexfaívew, avvagstäteıv, repeated in $9, xeriotokoyia, 
ovouAoc, zagavaywooxew, áuevavóntoc In $9, BopóXoyxoc. pog- 
ostoLög, Eyxelodoı, £LaóÉycoOat, dstexxaiew. In $1o, dvaviotévat. In 
$1rr, ovvavaraußäveıv, &mióextuxóc. In $12, steo8ewpia. In §14, 
stapdotaaıg in the sense of ‘support’, also $oevofAofiric and i&iótoo- 
stog, repeated in $32. In 13, davramıodv and ovciwas. In $19, 
ÖUHOTOLXOG 

Wecan, of course, admit that there is a chance factor at work; not all 
these instances are significant; I will not build much on the presence 
of ayvıd, nor of the verb &yxetoßaı. But the list as a whole seems to 
indicate a consciously stylistic writer. He has a liking for doubly 
compounded verbs: sagexBaivew, zagavayıywoxeıv, Ünexxaleıv, 
Staviotévat, auvavakanßäveıv, besides ovvavaíogtv, $11, and éustag- 
owvetv, $14, which have some Athanasian currency: seven examples in 
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our chosen passage against one in 'Evóc owuarog, &yxatapläaı in $15. 
Some of his words appear to be drawn from the tradition of 
anti-heretical rhetoric, for instance oiorpnAateiv, &nooxıprav, Eunop- 
otveiv; xoLotennogia, says Opitz, is suggested by the Didache. And 
there is some significance, I think, in his use of the verb stegıroox&- 
Cetv, since this can hardly be anything but a deliberate stylistic variant 
for segutgéxetv. Tlegırofxeiv is extremely common in Athanasius, but 
Alexander appears to have thought it unacceptably commonplace; in 
$7 he avoids the participle zeottoéyovtec by writing seoibpopotc 
XELWLEVOL 

It is difficult to convey the flavour of a writer by compiling lists of 
words; and I do not pretend that the contrast in style between 'Evóg 
oópatoc and “H dikagyos is absolute; the former writer does in places 
permit himself some modest decoration Thus in $3 he writes: £v tf 
fiuetéoo Tolvuv stagoixia £&fA8ov viv dvöges zrapgóávouo: xal XoLoTondx- 
ot SuSGoxovtes dstootaoiay, fjv eixdtws Av v.c nEdSQOUOV TOD dvTLYQiC- 
tov bxovorosie xal xcAéosuv: note the two parallelisms and the 
correctly used optative construction. The overloaded style of 'H 
$íAagxoc, as I think it, may be illustrated ftom $7: ’Enexeionaav d& 
stequdoouats yoduevor xa" Åv stapexpatvew stedc tobs ónódoovac 
avarettoveyots, axfuarı u£v eiorivns xol Evdoews KEiworv boxot- 
vönevot, TO 8’ GAnGic avvagstáoat tivas adtov eis tiv lôlav vóoov bid 
xonotohoyias atovdatovtes Kal otwpviótega yeduuata tag’ adtdv 
altoivtes, iva stagavaywwoxovtes atta oic un’ abróv ğnatnuévoig 
duetavortous Ed’ olc EapdaAnoav xataaxevaowow, Eruteißonevovg els 
&otßerav, Ós dv cupypridous adtois xai Oudheovag Éxovtec Éxtioxóstovc. 
There must inevitably be a subjective factor in such judgements of 
style; but reverting for a moment to calculation, I note that in the sixty 
words just quoted there are nine having five syllables or more, an 
impressive proportion of rgo per thousand. 

2. I come to my second main point. Again and again we find the 
phraseology of ‘Evög o@yorog echoed in the undisputed works of 
Athanasius I must acknowledge my debt to Newman's pioneering 
observations; but his case can easily be strengthened by using modern 
aids to study. I begin with the passage just quoted from $3, ñv eixdtws 
Gv tg xtoóópouov Tod àvuyoiorov ürtovorjoeıe Athanasius repeatedly 
condems Arianism as the forerunner of Antichrist, for instance in 
Apol c Ar. go, viv "Apsıävnv aigeoıv xototouáxov obcav xai tod 
&vuxoiotov :xoóóoopov. Similar texts are found in Oration, r. 1, 1. 7, 
de Synodis, 5, Vita Antonii, 69, and Historia Arianorum, 77. Newman 
goes on to comment on the writer's declaration in $4 that he would 
willingly have kept silent about the Arians; but the parallels adduced 
by Newman are not very close, and I think this sentence is a mere 
literary commonplace Ancient authors habitually introduce their 
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books by explaining that there should be no need for them. It is quite 
otherwise with the reason the author gives here for keeping silent, $4, 
rag uf gurdon vvv axegaiwv tas &xoàc, compare $12, anyone who 
hears of it stops his ears, tag Gxods Pbeı ón£o tod ur] vóv Ob2OV vobtov 
1Àv Innärwv wataar tis dxofs. Athanasius often uses Öürtog and 
related words to indicate the filth of heresy, and a specific reference to 
words which one should not hear is found in Oration, 3. 28, &ıöBeode 
tiv "Aosíov paviav, tiv te dxoiv pôv tiv Humwdeloov And TOV 
Praodtov Innätwv &rovíao8s. Again, he often expresses concern 
for the &xégatot, especially by accusing the heretics of deceiving 
them, for example, Oration, 2. 34, (va tag àxoàc TAEAGOWOL TAV 
d&xeQarotéewv 

After the remark about Eusebius’ envious glances at Nicomedia the 
author mentions his letters of commendation, devised önwg óxoobon 
twas &yvootvtac elc thy aicxiotny tavtyHv xat xotatojxov atosow; 
compare Athanasius’ Letter to the Bishops of Egypt $4, 6 asthots 
brooügeran talc éxeívov neBodelarg. 

In $5 we hear of the Arians’ Svatnva Önuara. This has a close 
parallel in Oration, 1. 4, where Athanasius makes Arius express his 
Svotyva Onwdtia ‘in dissolute and gangling metres’. It may be, indeed, 
that the agreement is exact, since Opitz's text reads ónpóua at $16, as 
against ófjpora in §§5 and 12; and for what it is worth, Socrates’ 
transcript of the letter has 6nuärtıa at $5. The word occurs elsewhere 
in Athanasius; see, for instance, a rather unusually ornate passage in 
Decr. 18. 5, tà uiv oov ngostonuéva tHv yorotopaxwv yapaibnia 
énuatiasteoanéderEev 6 ASyos; Athanasius, as I remarked, can vary his 
style and is not always content with unadorned simplicity 

Consideration of $$7-ro may be postponed until we come to 
examine the writer's treatment of Arian doctrine. Resuming at $rr, 
we note that Eusebius’ companions are described as onovöäLovres 
£yxovapíEot tò wetdos tfj &Àn8s(a; compare Hist. Ar. 41, eMjoavtec 
£yxoxapiEot thv &aéßerav. In the same $11 comes the jibe about the 
agreement of Christ with Belial, one of the few genuine parallels 
between ‘Evög oróuatoc and ‘H fikagyos. It seems, however, to be a 
commonplace; it is used by Origen and occurs in the Serdicense, 
while the companion clause about light and darkness appears in Vit 
Ant 69 and Festal Letter, 7. 4. 

In $16, after saying that the heretics invite the condemnation of 
Prov. 18: 3, the writer pleasingly compares the Arian party with 
chamaeleons. This figure appears again in Decr. 1 and Hist. Ar. 79, 
and is perfectly typical of Athanasius; he likes to compare his 
opponents with various kinds of wild beasts and reptiles, as Newman 
observed.'? 


10 Robertson, op. cit., p. 371 n. 8 
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Parallels can also be found for Eusebius’ xaxóvova, $5; for 
onovddteıv used of Arian manceuvres in $11, and for nagaxgoteıv, of 
their perverse exegesis, in $15. 

If the parallels I have given are not already convincing, let me add 
that a valid proof can only be based on comparative data. There are, of 
course, parallels also between 'H dí(Aagyoc and the authentic 
Athanasius; but these are mostly substantial points of theology, where 
one might expect Alexander's deacon to follow his master. Examples 
are the absurdity of saying that God's Wisdom was once non-existent 
(827); the dictum that he is Son by nature, $üoet, and not by 
convention, Béost ($29); the contention that the Son cannot progress 
or be improved (8830-4). But the parallelism between 'Evóg oóporoc 
and Athanasius extends to unimportant details of vocabulary and 
characteristic turns of phrase, which are far better proofs of identity of 
authorship. Even when Alexander makes theological points which 
Athanasius will follow, there is frequently a contrast between an 
ornate and a simple style. Thus the point about God's eternal Wisdom 
is made in "Evóc oóuaoc $13 in a characteristically terse Athanasian 
phrase: If the Son is God's Wisdom, how absurd to say fjv note öte ot. 
Av: oov ye éatw adtodg Aéyew dhoyov xai ğaopóv tote Tov Osóv 
Alexander is cumbersome by comparison 

3. Having now considered the evidence of style and vocabulary, I 
wish to compare the two letters in their treatment of the Arian 
opposition. I shall point first to a contrast of form, in the way they 
present and organize their material. Next I shall argue for a difference 
in content, involving their use and disuse of Arius' Thalia. We shall 
then consider the relative dating of the two letters; theaccepted order, 
I claim, presents a dilemma which can only be resolved by assigning 
"Evög o@patog to Athanasius 

3 r. This letter presents a concise summary of Arian doctrine 
within a compass of 226 words. Rudolf Lorenz has taken it as his 
standard for comparative pur poses, and divides its contents into eight 
headings. This division, I think, is not perfectly satisfactory, for the 
headings vary a good deal in complexity and importance. I would be 
inclined to treat heading I as a mere preface to II, and VII as an 
appendix to VI; but Lorenz's scheme is well known, and is quite 
serviceable for our purpose. Lorenz adds a ninth heading, rather 
confusingly, for which he quotes no evidence from ‘Evög oópotoc 
This deals with the inequality of the Arian Trinity, for which the main 
text is Oration, 1. 6, with partial parallels in Syn. v5; but there is 
similar matter in '"Evóc oópuotroc under headings II and V, which 
present the view that the Son is unlike the Father in essence, and is 
strange and alien and divided from it; the words Eévoc xoi &ħhótorog 

tis 100 nateds ootas are closely paralleled in the Oration. 
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Let us now compare this summary of Arian doctrine, $$7-ro, with 
the rather longer polemical reply which follows in $$11—15 I find that 
the summary and the reply do not deal with the same topics in exactly 
the same order, as if the writer had made notes of his criticisms and 
ticked them off one by one. On the other hand, almost every point 
mentioned in the summary is taken up somewhere in the reply This 
suggests a clear-minded author who knows exactly what he wants to 
say, and can dispense with mechanical methods. 

The facts can best be shown by a table, but we may review them in 
brief. Lorenz's heading I picks out the Arian claim that God was not 
always Father. This is not taken up in the reply, though it was clearly 
important for Athanasius, who repeats this complaint in four other 
summaries of Arianism (see Lorenz, pp. 38-9). But this first heading 
Serves to introduce the much mote striking and complex heading II, 
in which occur the controversial phrases & o0x óvrov and Tv óte oùx 
tv. My own analysis breaks this heading down into six sub-sections, 
all of which receive some form of answer; in some cases quite direct, 
like the answer to (v öre odx tjv and to && 00x Svtwv in $ r2, sometimes 
rather allusive, like the answer to 6 yàg dv Beds tov ur) Svta stexoinxe, 
where neroinxe is countered by citing Ps. 44: 2 and rog: 3 
(&&eoeóEato, &y&vvnod oe). Heading III criticizes the Arian doctrine of 
a secondary Wisdom; not all its points are directly answered; but, for 
instance, the ote GAnBivóc Àóyoc xai aodia, aM elg tàv 
nompörov of $7 is met by the assumption in $13, el Aóyoc xoi oodía 
ou tod Geod, and the direct denial of eic tôv toınuärov in $12. The 
only real omission is the supposedly Arian point that the Son is 
improperly called Logos and Wisdom. Heading IV, claiming that the 
Arians made the Son changeable, voeztóc, is directly answered in $14. 
Heading V, stating that he is Eévoc xal &AAötgıog, etc., gets a partial 
reply in $13: xc &vöuoıos vf] odot tod xatoóc; Heading VI, that the 
Son does not perfectly know the Father, nor see him, receives an 
extended reply in $15, though the detail that the Son does not see the 
Father is omitted; and the point distinguished by Lorenz as VII, 
namely that the Son does not know his own essence, is also lacking 
Finally, the claim set out under VIII, that He was made on our 
account, receives a direct reply: ôt’ fjuác yéyove is answered by quoting 
Hebr. 2: 10, àv dv xà tåvta xai dV’ oú t navta. To sum up this 
discussion, Headings II, IV, V, and VIII receive full answers; III 
and VI are answered in part; the only headings completely passed over 
are I and VII, which we have noted are brief subsidiary points made in 
connection with II and VI. Note further that the ‘answers’ are all 
contained in the short passage §§12—15; m $$16-20 the writer turnsto 
more general criticisms and the request to refuse communion. 

Let us now examine the corresponding matetial in ‘H $(Aaoxoc. As 
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TaBiET 
Arianisms and replies in. Evös a@naros 





Oùx Gei ó Beòç natio iv 5 

899° fjv Ste 6 Beds namie oix iv 

oOx dei tiv 6 tod Beod Aóyoc. 

AX tE oix óvtav véyovev 

6 yàg Öv Beds tov pù óvta 

£x toù ui) óvroc ztexoinxe 

816 xoi Hy óte otx fv 

xtiapa yao tou xai zoinpa 6 vióz 

fite dt Spotos xat oboíov tH ratei touv 
tite BAnbıvög xat Oboe Adyos Eotiv 

obe Wom copia aro? otv. 

@X elc tüv xompóxov xoi yevqtóv tot, 
xatayonanxóc dt A€yetat Aóyoc xoi copia. 
yevópevoç xal aùŭtòç 1 lõi to? Beod Aóyo. 
xai, rjj Ev t Bed oopig 

£v f| xol tó nóvta xai aùtóv zenoínxev 6 0tóc 
616 xai xoezrtóc att xoi &Molwtos tùy piu 
tbs xoi mávra tå Aoyixd [cf also $10] 
&évos te xai ÖAAÖTQLOG xai &xroyotvicuévos tanv 
6 Aóyos tig toô 80$ obolag 

xai ddoatds karıy 6 naruto TH vid 

oe yàp tehelws xoi üxpiBüc yıvboreı 

6 Aöyog tóv zaté£oa., 

oe tehelws ógáv aŭtòv óbvaxat 

xoi yàg xoi Éavtoó tiv oboíav 

ovx oldev ó vióc óc šot 

Su Mög yàg nenointan 

iva hyds du aùtoù 

c ór ògyávov xrion ó Beög 

xai obr &v Into 

el uh pác ó Beds NBEANDE noan 
Noumoe yoov garnvar etc 








(cf. 813, mûs Doyov note tov Beóv;) 
(cf. on ty öte oix iv below) 
B9: mag dé t oix Svtwv, etc 


cf 89 above 

$12: zig àxovww [Jo. 1: 1] où xatayevdoxe 
(812 condemns ic tou tóv zompátuv) 
813: Ñ rg ávóyotoc tjj oVoig Tod rapós erc 
cf. $13: el Adyos 

xai aogia eati toô Beod ó vids 

$12 condemns elç tot tôv nompdrwv 





cf. $12 & adito? tyévero növıa 
and $14 à' ob tò xávta. 


£14 neds ót tgemtóg nal dMolwrog 
(ef 814: xoi yeváuevoc tiv&gomoc oix Hiolwıaı) 


$13 Ñ xc &vóuotoc t obola 106 natgög etc 





$15 condemns ox oldev reels 
6 Aöyog Tov natéoa 





$14 condemns & tds yéyove 





cf §14 cited against $8 above. 





we observed, this letter has a more complex structure; there is a 
summary of Arian teaching in $$ro-ı4, comprising 270 words, 
roughly equal to the 226 of 'Evóc aúpatog, followed by a polemical 
reply in $$15-25. This, however, leads on to a positive statement of 
anti-Arian theology, $$26-34, with some further theological remarks 
in $837-40 and §§46-54. 3. 

How does the initial summary compare with that given in 'Evóg 
oópatroc? We noted that the latter records eight distinct points, by 
Lorenz's reckoning; the corresponding passages in ‘H o{hagxoc notes 
only four; Lorenz's II, on the non-eternity of the Logos, is adequately 
treated; his IV, on changeability, isso much expanded that it occupies 
mote than half the total space; there is a rather slight reminiscence of 
V, the Son's unlikeness to the Father, in 813: oöte plaeı vids, ote ti 
Éxov löiötnta 1006 adtöv. Finally, a quite new point is made; the Son 
is not merely said to be one of the creatures, but is equated with ‘every 
man’, $ro, with all God's other sons, $13, and with Paul and Peter, 
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$14. There is no mention at all of Lorenz's points I, III, VI, VII, or 
VIII. 

To expand these comments a little. Alexander complains that the 
Arians say Tv note Öte oùx rjv 6 vióc tod 8:09, xoi yéyovev totegov 6 
itedtegov ui tstaexwv, $10, which he follows immediately by the new 
point equating the Son with every man. The next section, §11, briefly 
resumes Lorenz’s heading II, asserting that the Arians consider the 
Son as made £& ovx évtwv, the word éxotnoe providing a link with the 
term xotnta found in “Evés adpatos. But in §rr, in the third sentence 
of his summary, Alexander turns to the Arian claim, as he believes, 
that the Son is toemntiic pvoews. There follows a full and most 
interesting discussion of this point, to which I shall return; but this 
point, Lorenz’s no IV, and the new point about ordinary manhood, 
occupy the whole remainder of the summary. 

Moreover, having selected these few points for emphasis, Alexan- 
der is by no means disposed to think that he has said enough. The 
phrase tv te oùx Åv, attacked in the refutation, §§15 and 23, is again 
condemned in §27, and indirectly again by the references to the Son’s 
eternal existence in $$48 and 51. The phrase &E oùx 6vtwv, condemned 
in the refutation, §§15, 16, 18, and 22, is noticed again in 26, 
indirectly in 36, and directly again at 44, 45 and 46. Lorenz’s point IV, 
that the Son must be Gtgentos, first appearing in $$ r1—14, is resumed 
in 29, 30, 34, and 47. The Arians’ views of the Logos are presented in 
various guises; they make him xoig st&oıv toov, $4; a mere man, §§ro, 
14; they revive the errors of Judaism, $4, of Paul of Samosata, $35. 
Their reasoning is variously explained; they select humanizing texts 
from the Bible, $84, 37; they make the Son changeable, like every 
man, $ro. But his changeability is both deduced from his non- 
eternity, $10, and presented as actually taught by the Arians, 
$$10-14. Lam inclined to think that the reference to Paul of Samosata 
is a mere artifice of controversy. The Thalia extracts show that Arius 
regarded the Logos, perhaps as a kind of creature, but also as a kind of 
god, toxvoog Bed, and certainly not as a mere man; but possibly the 
Paulianist views complained of are really those of the Syrian bishops 
mentioned in $37. To resume the catalogue of repetitions, the claim 
that Christ's goodness is achieved through :tgoxos, censured in 
$$13-14, is revisited in $830, 34, and 46. Finally, Lorenz’s point V, 
the Arian Son's unlikeness to the Father, initially sketched in $15, is 
repeatedly rehandled; $828, 29, 31, 32, 34, and 37 all take up this 
point in slightly varying terms 

I apologize for this tedious catalogue of details, but I think it shows 
that Alexander's method —or lack of method—in treating the same 
points again and again without any overall controlling design contrasts 
very strongly with the orderly procedure followed in 'Evóc ompatos. I 
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will add one other point to the same effect Alexander's summary of 
Arian doctrine, $$to-r4, and indeed his initial reply in $$15-25, 
simply omits objectionable points of Arian doctrine which he 
nevertheless knows and which attract incidental notice later on. Thus 
he does not include Lorenz's point I, that God was not always Father. 
But in §26 he suddenly switches from condemning the && obx dvtwv to 
state &v&yxr| tov statéga. dei elven satéga. And point VI, that the Son 
has no knowledge of the Father, ignored at first, is taken up in §§ 46-7; 
after saying that rational creatures, tå Aoyixá, cannot comprehend the 
Father's nature, he quotes Matt. 11: 27, ovdeic otde ris &ouv 6 natho, 
ei pù 6 vids. In other words, Alexander knows much more about 
Arianism than he reveals in the summary; he simply fails to ptesent 
what he knows in the effective and logical place, Once again, there isa 
remarkable contrast with the lucid and orderly procedure of the "Evóc 
omuatos. 

3. 2. It remains to consider the two letters in relation to Arius’ 
Thalia. I wish to make the rather precise claim that the material 
presented in ‘Evos owpatos is deducible, with few exceptions, from 
the extracts preserved in Syn. 15.1! I suppose that this set of extracts 
was assembled immediately after the Thalia was written, and was filed 
away, to be published some forty years later along with Arius’ Letter 
to Alexander, Opitz’s Urkunde, 6. But if this rather far-teaching claim 
is not acceptable, the material I present still serves to show that “Evdc 
otduatos is closely related to the Thalia, whereas ‘H $(Aaoxos is not 

Lorenz begins with the thesis that God was not always Father. ‘This 
can be deduced from Thalia l. 21:2 aörixa yodv viod un övtos 6 nate 
Bsóç ott. Arius may have meant only that the Father was in existence 
before the Son; but the verse could easily be interpreted: ‘When the 
Son did not exist, the Father was God’, that is God simpliciter and not 
Father. Athanasius repeatedly claims that the very name ‘Father’ 
implies the existence of a son; without a Son God would not be 
Father. (How convincing this argument was to the ancients, we 
moderns may observe with a smile, and how utterly remote from them 
was the reflection that to become a father, all one actually needs is a 
daughter!) 

Lorenz's heading II is complex, as already noted. It begins: oöx det 
iw 6 toô 000 Aóyoc. Arius expresses this quite clearly i in Thalia 20-2; 
besides the verse already quoted, see 1. 20, fj duac ô’ oox Av stolv 
ünägEn, and 22, Aoixóv 6 vlög oix Qv Ünno&e. The next clause in the 


! See ITS xxix (1978), 20-38 for the claim that these conform fairly closely to Arius’ 
text. 

!2 I cite Bardy's lines for brevity. Line 1=Opitz 242. 9; line 20-243. 1. So add 8 or 
subtract 19 to obtain Opitz's reference 

B Or. c Ar ı 33 al. passim 
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Tasıe II 


Evös owuaros and the Thalia (Syn. 15) 


oùx det ó Beds nome HY 
où% del fjv 6 toù Peod Aöyos 


A ÈE 00x Óvtuv yèyovev 
6 yàp dv Góc nenoinxe 


515 xat fiv note öte oda Ñv 

xtlapa yàg oti nal noinpa 6 vids 

obte ó£ òporog Kar’ obolav 1 rotoi £auv 
obte GAnBivds xal doer Aöyog totw 


obte Anv copia atitot £orw 


GAL els TOV nountárov 

xal yernrov tom 

xatayenoxuxóc dt Aéyevat Aöyog xat aopla 
yevönevog xol aðtòç 

10 [dig 100 Beod Aóvw/oodíq 

èv fj xai à ndvta xal odróv nenoinxev 6 8 
816 xol tgentög toti etc 

Ebvog te xal &Ahótoros 

xal &dgatés &atw ó ramo tH vid 

odre yao tehelws xal dxorfás yıraazeı 
ore teAeiwg ópüv abróv divaraı | 

xal yàg xal £avro6 mv obalav obx olóev 
 vlóc ác kom 

SV fds yao nerolnrar 

iva fds ôr’ abtod xtíon ó 9cóc 

nail 00% àv 6xéow 

EL ui] Huds 6 Beds Ofna nohoa 


21 attixa oiv vio? ur óvroc ô nato Bzd¢ ton 

4 . bil rv ügyliv Exovea 

20 fj óvüc 8 oix Hy olv dndoky 

22 ò vide oix dv (óxjo&c 42 Bekniosı zaoóig) 

[31. 38 are similar] 

but cf. 39 tòv £x zargóc óvta: but NB also 

Opitz Urk. 1$ 5 

zotiv deest, but cf. 7, texvonortjoas. also 

dimos. bxéom passim 

22 oix v üniigke, also vioù un óvroc (above) 

xriaua. xtitew desunt: cf. on zenoinxe above 

2, 8, and esp. g GAA’ 068 Spootcios advo 

25-6 émvoeitat aogia M»yoc; elsewhere 
vióc is used 

10 aoQóc ó£ £onv 6 Beds etc 

24 copia Umigke ooo? Beod Gchijoet 

[see on nenoinse above] 

6 üoyhv. — t&v yevnrüv 

25 &nıvoeitaı yodv oopia xal Adyos 

cf. 5 (?) tòv £v yoóvotc yeyaðta 

see above, 25-6, 10, 24 

12 Tots te v vio? xal abo tà vid 

cf 1o (?) tig ooiac 616áoxoAoc 

19 Etvoc 23 GAASTOLOS 

11-15, esp 12, TÔ vid Adgaros 

cf 40 oùtòv Tov yevvýoavta yvóvat Ev xarakiyer 

11-15 esp. 14 f lölorci te pétgorg. . lóelv. 

37 adtds yao ò vids rijv Eautod obolav oix oldev 


6 &gyüv Tov vlöv EOnxe tv yevntôv 








letter, àÀX' &E 00x óvtov yéyovev, has no clear parallel in the Thalia 
extracts, and I think was not an essential Arian tenet; Arius presents it 
as a deduction in his Letter to Eusebius, Urk. 1 §5, and tacitly retracts 
it later by allowing the phrase éxzratoóc (Thalia 39) or Èx toüstavoóc. + 
The third clause, ó yàg dv Beög tov uj óvta.. stestoinxe, raises the 
question whether Arius really did say that the Father ‘made’ the Son, 
as Athanasius often affirms. There is no primary evidence for this; the 
Thalia says that the Father begot him (texvonoıetv, 1. 7, yevväv, Il. 28 
and 40), but also uses the non-committal terms oxfjoEev and üneorn. 
Critics of Arius commonly say that he gave the term 'begetting' a 
purely nominal, indeed a nugatory sense; and, of course, he does 
couple yevväv with xtiteıv, ópitew and OsueAioóv in his Letter to 
Eusebius. I think he probably did use the word stoieiv, in view of Heb. 


4 Opitz Urk. 30 $2 (£& avtod); cf ibid., 13, 14, 8845-8, Ath Decr 19 
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3: 2 and the precedent set by Dionysius of Alexandria; but, of 
course, without sharply opposing s:otetv to ysvväv, as Athanasius did 
The orthodox view, if I understand it right, is (a) that the Son's 
generation is totally mysterious, but (5) it is obviously not the same as 
creation. I myself can excuse Arius for being a a little less dogmatic. 

The next sentence, 5i xai Av note Ste od% Hy, is easily deducible 
from verses already cited; then follows xtioja yao gon xoi sroinua 
The noun xtiona figures in Arius’ Letter to Alexander with the 
well-known qualification 640’ ody óc Ev TOV xtiopátwv; it is coupled 
with yévvnua, similarly qualified, not with stoinua. Athanasius as we 
know dismisses the qualifications as valueless; but he is hardly 
justified i in claiming that Arius called the Logos sic 1Óv aoınuörav, 
since Thalia ll. 28-9 affirm his exceptional dignity—not even God 
can generate anything better, only something equally good. On the 
other hand, the next complaint, oüte è Óuotog xat’ otoíav, etc , is 
clearly consonant with Thalia, ll. 2, 8-9, and rg, which include oùôè 
Sporov, otSé ÖuoovoLog, and Eévoc xat’ oto(av 

We next hear (Lorenz, III) that the Arian Logos is not the genuine 
Logos or Wisdom, but is improperly so called. This may well be based 
on Thalia, 1. 25, émivoettar yov potas dacs émvwvotouc, stveüng, 
Svvauts, aopia: ignoring the honorific effect of this series of titles, 
Athanasius concentrates his fire on the single word &ruvosttau, which 
he repeatedly takes to signify a baseless fancy, an interpretation which 
was later taken up by Eunomius and was quite properly condemned 
by Basil. Possibly the very various ways in which Athanasius 
expresses the Arian point reveal that he is not dealing with an 
obviously objectionable catch-word like fjv note Ste oix fjv. But the 
next comment, yevóuevog xal attds etc., is perfectly fair. Arius 
undoubtedly did acknowledge two Wisdoms, his Logos being the 
expression of God's inherent Wisdom; see Thalia l. 24, fj oopa oogia 
vxfjoEe addov Oeod Gedrjaet; though probably without underlining the 
point by writing the second ooóía as a dative, as in Oration, 1.5. He 
clearly taught, like Asterius, that the Son was the Father’s agent in 
creation (see Thalia, l. 6. cgyiv tov vlóv É0nxe TOV yevnTav ó 
&vaoyoc). His critic suppresses this point, and substitutes the charge 
that it was by his own ‘real’ Wisdom that God made both the Son and 
everything else: £v f| xoi xà ztá&vta xoi adbtov enolmnev 6 0£óc. 

Lorenz's Heading IV introduces the words 816 xai teettds got xai 
&AAoiotoc. This is a notorious difficulty which I have discussed 


55 See W. A. Bienert, Dion. v Alex (1978), p 64; D. de Bruyne, ZNW, xxvii 
(1928), 106-10 

3$ Or c Ar 2. 19 

1? Eunomius Apologia 8; Basil c. Eun 1. 6-7; see Y. A Kopecek, A History of 
Neo-Arianism 2. 375-8, and refs 
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elsewhere.'® The Thalia selections do not say that the Son is change- 
able, and Arius' letters, Urk. 1 and 6, affirm exactly the opposite. It 
may perhaps be significant that in this one instance where the Thalia 
provides no target, its critic supports his case by an alleged conversa- 
tion with Arians, not necessarily involving Arius himself; this theme 
is, of course, developed at much greater length in ‘H $ikopyxog. 

Heading V is merely an emphatic restatement of points made in II, 
but issupported by the claim under Heading VI, that the Son does not 
know the Father redeiog xoi áxgifiOc, nor see him tedetws. This 
resembles Thalia, ır-ts and 39-40 Despite his promise of an 
explanation, Arius apparently does not make it clear whether the Son 
can see the Father. The phrase t ui@ &ögartog 6 ostóc, 1. 12, suggests 
he does not, perhaps because the Father is in his very nature invisible; 
but Arius also claims that the Son enjoys a limited vision, ll. 14-15, 
TStovol te uétootc óropévet ó vids ldelv tov tatéga, dc O&uc &otív. The 
word ézouéve, could well suggest that the Father's glory is too 
dazzling to be easily borne, cf. Eusebius, DE 4. 6. 2. Arius does say, 
however, that the Son cannot clearly comprehend his own Father, 
adtov tov yevvijoavta yvovaı £v xatadywet, l. 40. Here possibly 
compare ll. 32-6: the Son cannot expound the Father's attributes 
comprehendingly, xatà xotáAmpw, but he does address him discreet- 
ly in hymns. The appended point, that the Son does not know his own 
ovoia, comes almost word-for-word from Thalia, |. 37 

Lorenz's Heading VIII raises a curious problem with whose 
discussion I must conclude. Our text runs (89): ô? fas yao 
nenointau, iva flc dU ato? ic Ôr’ óoyávov xtian ó Beds. xat odx àv 
üneom, ei un óc ó Ged¢ NOEAnDE roroot Arius, as we observed, 
certainly held that the Son was the Father's agent in creation; the 
Thalia calls him &oxhv tov yevntov. But our letter makes an ingenious 
use of the fact that that Arius immediately follows this verse 6 by 
saying that the Father constituted him Son, tóvóe texvomoujaas, 
which I believe implies begetting, not adoption.'? The writer thus 
argues, post hoc, propter hoc: and by charging Arius with the view that 
the Son was begotten simply for the purpose of creation, he is able to 
imply, by good Aristotelian logic,? that the Son, being a mere means, 
is less valuable than the creation for which he was begotten 

Did Arius in fact hold that the Son was begotten for the purpose of 


5 ‘The Freedom of the Will and the Arian Controversy’, Platonismus und 
Christentum (Fs. H Dórrie, ed H -D Blume and F. Mann), pp 245-57, repr. in my 
Substance and Illusion (1985), XVI. 

19 'Begetting' is understood by R D. Williamsand S G. Hall; see R. C. Gregg (ed.), 
Arianism (Patr Monogr. tx (1985)), pp. 9n. 43 and 49n. 16;'adoption by R. C. Gregg 
and D E. Groh, Early Arianism, (1981), pp. 23, 56, 96; R. Lorenz, Arius Judaizans?, 
pp. 77-8, 123 

% Nic. Eth 1 1, 1094a 5-6 
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creation? We have no evidence from the primary texts; but I think it is 
notunlikely. The view was widely held in early Christian teaching, for 
instance by Tertullian, and was maintained in the fourth century by 
Marcellus and by Constantine.” The writer intends to be seen as 
attacking a view peculiar to Arius; but this is a deception 

But the argument against it, whether justified or not, involves the 
admission that the Son played an active part in the creation. It 
manifestly conflicts with the charge which is made elsewhere, that 
Arius regarded the Son merely as eig tôv tompótæv. But Athanasius, 
if he it is, no doubt assumed that provided he did not too closely 
juxtapose the two charges, the discrepancy would not be noticed. If, 
so, he was perfectly right; some hundreds of orthodox critics have 
reproduced his attacks upon Arius without observing the contradic- 
tion. 

But to convince anyone who actually knew the Thalia, the writer 
must not overstate his depreciation of the Arian Logos; Arius had 
after all described him as ioxvgög 9cóc, a powerful phrase based on 
Isa. 9: 5, and as begotten before creation. His opponent, therefore, is 
not too specific. The Arian Logos, he says, is eic tv noumpatwv and is 
comparable with zxávta tà Aoyucá (88). He does not say that the Arians 
treated Christ as a mere man. There is admittedly some contrast here 
with the best-known works of Athanasius, but I think this can be 
explained. His confidence no doubt growing with the repetition of a 
familiar theme, Athanasius was able to charge the Arians both with 
reducing the Logos to the level of humanity and with making him the 
means by which humanity was made.?? And, of course, for all we can 
actually prove, some Arians may have been sufficiently confused to 
accept both these ideas in conjunction; though I hardly believe this of 
Arius himself. At all events, Athanasius does not tax him with the 
contradiction 

3 3. I have tried to show that the anti-Arian polemic of 'Evóc 
oópaos is closely based on the Thalia, precisely as excerpted in the 
de Synodis The method of 'H $(Aagxoc is completely different 
Alexander does not base his accusations on Arius' writings; he 
depends rather on Arian utterances, heard or reported. He complains 
that the Arians misuse the scriptural texts attesting our Lord's 
humanity. He ignores the whole notion of an assistant creator and 
presses the charge that the Arians treated Christ as a mere man 

This general character of 'H dfAagxog was noted by Bardy in 1926, 
and distinguished from that of "Evóc oó|wrtoc, which he saw was based 


?! Marcellus, see Eusebius, ET 3 3. 43. Constantine, Opitz Urk 27 §3 is similar, 
despite the disclaimer in $1 P 

2 (a) e.g. c. Ar 1. 38 (Ghov &vBgwnov siva $908), 3 54, 55 (&vOponov ad1óv öhov ix 
Yüs (b) c Ar ı 5, Ep Aeg 12 
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on the Thalia; though he did not relate it, as I have done, precisely to 
the de Synodis extracts. Bardy of course assumed that ‘Evdg aóuatoc 
was written by Alexander, and sought to explain its contrasting 
character in terms of chronology, suggesting that 'H $iAagxog was 
written first, before Alexander had any knowledge of the Thalia. But 
this dating is impossible; Opitz is clearly right in arguing that ‘H 
$Xaoxoc was written later,» the clinching argument, surely, being 
the reference to Colluthus, who appears as one of the signatories to the 
deposition of Arius ($21) but is described in 'H tbikagyos as having 
previously condemned the Arians, but only as a pretext for his own 
evil purpose, and having subsequently given them an example of 
xevotepnogia and disobedience to the Church 

This and other puzzles are fully resolved if we acknowledge 
Athanasius as the real author of “Evd¢ otopatos. No other writer agrees 
so exactly with its style, its vocabulary, its view of Arianism, and the 
controversial tactics which it employs. 

I gave this paper the title ‘Athanasius’ Earliest Written Work’. But 
perhaps a brief postscript is called fot; should I have added a note of 
interrogation? We all know that there is a strong case for dating the 
Contra Gentes and the De Incarnatione to the 330s; but I think I have 
shown that Athanasius was charged with an important task by his 
diocesan at the age of little more than 20 years, and fulfilled it with 
distinction. In this light it is clearly possible that he should have 
written the works I have mentioned a year or two earlier. The case is 
not closed; but any doubts on the score of youth and inexperience 
must be banished for ever 


2 "Die Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites', ZNW xxxiii (1934), 149. This chronology 
has now been challenged by Rowan Williams (Arius Heresyand Tradition, pp. 48-60) 
But J do not find it easy to believe that '"Evóc ooyatoc was written as late as the beginning 
of 325 There would surely be some allusion to Constantine's Letter, Opitz Urkunde 
17, which is assigned to October 324 
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Athanasius als Exeget 


Im technischen Sinn kommt Athanasius als Exeget kaum in 
Betracht. Er hat kein einziges Buch, ja sogar kein einziges Kapi- 
tel der heiligen Schrift fortlaufend kommentiert. Als Schriftaus- 
leger von Fall zu Fall ist er jedoch außerordentlich einflußreich 
gewesen; seine ausgezeichnete Kenntnis der Bibel wird immer 
wieder gelobt, und die Prinzipien der Exegese, die er formuliert 
hat, haben weitverbreiteten Beifall gefunden. 

Zur Bekräftigung des ersten Punktes: Wir gestehen zwar zu, 
daß einige exegetische Traktate als Schriften des Athanasius ge- 
zählt worden sind; hauptsächlich die Expositiones in Psalmos, 
Migne 27, 55-590 Dieser Text ist aber, wie bekannt, auf unglück- 
liche Art interpoliert; zwar hat der italienische Gelehrte Giovanni 
Maria Vian in einer wichtigen Untersuchung die Möglichkeit ge- 
boten, einen verbesserten Text wiederherzustellen (das Büchlein 
erschien 1978)! Fast gleichzeitig stellte sich abe; heraus, daß 
selbst der gereinigte Text keineswegs als Werk des Athanasius 
gelten kann. Erstens hat es den Anschein, daß der Kommentar, 
wenigstens bei den Psalmen 39 bis 41, Ausschnitte aus Didymus 
und sogar aus Kyrill einschließt und deshalb nicht früher als 440 
datiert werden sollte; so Dorival und Rondeau. Zweitens suchte 
ich selbst zu zeigen, daß die hier überlieferte Psalmenexegese zu 
der zweifellos echten Epistula ad Marcellinum mehrmals im Wi- 
derspruch steht; im ganzen muß das Werk deswegen als unecht 
betrachtet werden? Zwar hat Vian in einem demnáchst erschei- 
nenden Aufsatz, den er mir freundlich mitgeteilt hat, solche Be- 
denken zu entkráften versucht;3 meine eigenen Einwände sind 
jedoch nicht widerlegt worden. 


1 G. M. Vian, Testi Inediti dal Commento ai Salmi di Atanasio, SEA 
14, Rom 1978. 

2 G. C. Stead, St. Athanasius on the Psalms, in: VChr 39, 1985, 
65-78. 

3 G.M. Vian, Jl "De Psalmorum Titulis’; L'Esegesi di Atanasio tra 
Eusebio e Cirillo, in: Orpheus 12, 1991, 3-42. 
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Die anderen exegetischen Fragmente lassen wir vorláufig au- 
Ber acht. Welche Belege bleiben uns dann noch zur Verfügung? 

Zuerst erwähnt sei die genannte Epistula ad Marcellinum in 
interpretationem Psalmorum, PG 27, 12-45. Sie enthält zwar kei- 
ne fortlaufende Auslegung, obgleich sámtliche Verse zitiert und 
kommentiert werden. Viel wichtiger ist die Erklärung der Absicht 
und Nützlichkeit des Psalmenbuches als ganzen, sowie die Be- 
lehrung für die Anwendung einzelner Psalmen zur Andacht, als 
Erbauungsmittel oder auch zum Ttost bei Gefahr oder Verfol- 
gung. 

Daneben gibt es noch einige kurze Traktate über einzelne 
Texte, die sich als rátselhaft oder umstritten erwiesen; zum Bei- 
spiel In Mud Omnia, eine Auslegung von Lukas 10, 22, sowie die 
letzte Hälfte des vierten Briefes an Serapion. Diese aber sind mit 
der in den Orationes und anderswo befindlichen dogmatischen 
Auslegung ausgewählter Bibelstellen völlig vergleichbar. Da die- 
se Texte sehr gut bekannt und sozusagen unendlich diskutiert 
worden sind, ziehe ich es vor, wo móglich, die weniger bekannten 
Schriften des Athanasius zu berücksichtigen, unter anderen die 
Epistulae Festales, nur fragmentarisch im griechischen Urtext 
zugänglich, zum Teil aber in der syrischen, zum Teil auch in der 
koptischen Fassung verfiigbar4 

Athanasius Kanon der biblischen Bücher ist bekanntlich in 
Ep. Fest. 39, samt dem griechischen Text, aufbewahrt worden.5 
Auf die 22 alttestamentlichen Bücher folgt eine zusátzliche Auf- 
zählung nützlicher Bücher, die außerhalb des Kanons bleiben; 
nämlich die Weisheit Salomos und das Buch Jesus Sirach, ferner 


4 Für den syrischen Text und die griechischen Fragmente in engli- 
scher Übersetzung siehe A. Robertson, St Athanasius, NPNF 4, 
Nachdruck, Grand Rapids 1976. Für die koptischen Fragmente siehe 
Th. Lefort (Hrsg. ), Lettres festales et pastorales en copte, CSCO 150 
(Text) und 151 (französische Übersetzung), Löwen 1955; mit Supple- 
menten von R.G. Coquin/ E. Lucchesi, Un complément au corps 
copte des lettres festales d' Athanase, in: OLoP 13, 1982, 137-142; 
R. G. Coquin, Les lettres festales d'Athanase CPG 2102. Un nouveau 
complément: le manuscrit IFAO copte 25, in: OLoP 15, 1984, 133-158 
(Text und franzósische Übersetzung) Außerdem: P. Merendino, 
Osterfestbriefe des Apa Athanasius. Aus dem Koptischen übersetzt 
und erläutert, Düsseldorf 1965 (mir nicht zugänglich) 

5 PG 26, 1435-1440 
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Esther, Judit, Tobias, aber auch die Didache und der Hirt des 
Hermas Von den Makkabäerbüchern wird nichts gesagt, noch 
werden sie überhaupt einmal zitiert. Die anderen genannten 
Schriften werden nicht als Apokryphen bezeichnet. Als Apokry- 
phen, oder sogar Apographen, werden gefälschte Bücher des 
Henoch, des Jesaja und des Mose erwähnt: "Die Apographen 
sind Geschwátz; es ist vergeblich, jene zu beachten, da sie nutz- 
lose und abscheuliche Aussagen sind " (Ep. 39, koptisch bei Le- 
fort). 

Wir bemerken hier erstens: die Grenzen des Kanons der heili- 
gen Schrift sind hier nicht vóllig erklárt worden. Die Anzahl von 
22 kanonischen Büchern ist zweifellos herkómmlich; sie kommt 
bei Josephus c. Apionem vor und die zitierte Liste stimmt unge- 
fähr, wenn auch nicht völlig, mit dem hebräischen Kanon überein 
(Nebenbei sei bemerkt, daß Athanasius nur "gehórt" hat, daß das 
hebräische Alphabet gleichfalls aus 22 Buchstaben besteht; of- 
fensichtlich hat er keine Kenntnis der hebräischen Sprache. Fer- 
ner, während Eusebius die verschiedenen griechischen Versionen 
des Alten Testaments regelmäßig zitiert und vergleicht, ist Atha- 
nasius ausschließlich mit der Septuaginta vertraut, die so selbst- 
verständlich als Bibel der Kirche identifiziert ist, daß selbst eine 
Verweisung auf die &ßopnxovte nur in der Expositio Fidei einmal 
vorkommt) - Zweitens zählt Athanasius andere Bücher auf, "die 
nicht kanonisiert werden, die aber von den Vätern den Neuge- 
kommenen zum Lesen vorgeschrieben (tetuxwpéva) worden sind” 
usw. Die ”Väter” werden nicht namentlich identifiziert, und allem 
Anschein nach bezieht sich Athanasius auf die Praxis der alex- 
andrinischen Kirche, die offensichtlich nicht allgemeingültig 
war; man beachte die Einbeziehung der Didache und des Her- 
mas. - Drittens, obgleich er keine Kommentare hinterlassen hat, 
scheint Athanasius mit dergleichen gut vertraut zu sein; als Zei- 
chen dafür vermerken wir, daß er über eine reiche Fülle techni- 
scher Ausdrücke verfügt, wie etwa &AAnyopeiv, tunoc, npóyetpoc 
A£Etc, Badela Stévoræ usw. — von denen nur wenige häufig vorkom- 
men, die aber als Gesamtheit auf tiefgehendes Studium verwei- 
sen. — Und viertens, als Exeget hat Athanasius den Vorteil, daß er 
die Regeln der Schriftausiegung bedacht hat 


6 C. Ap. 1.38. 
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Eine Skizze seiner exegetischen Prinzipien wurde von I.E. 
Pollard 1959 geliefert und hat zum Beispiel bei H. I. Sieben (1974) 
und Bertrand de Margerie (1980) Beifall gefunden. ? Pollard zählt 
sechs Prinzipien auf: (D die Suffizienz der heiligen Schrift, (ID 
die Abzweckung, oxondéc, derselben, (M) ihre Gewohnheit, £9oc, 
womit (IV) der Sinn der Schrift beinahe zusammenfällt sowie (V) 
der sogenannte "Stil" derselben, womit das griechische Wort 
iBíoua übersetzt wird, und (VD) die Notwendigkeit, den Kontext 
des jeweiligen Passus zu beachten, mit Hinweisen auf die wohl- 
bekannte Formel xatpóc, npöcwnov, np&ypa 

Diese Prinzipien sind, meines Erachtens, sehr unterschiedlich 
wichtig. Das erste, die Suffizienz, ist zweifellos wesentlich; so 
auch das letzte; doch wird die Suffizienz der Schrift als Tatsache 
behauptet, die Beachtung des Kontextes dagegen als Aufgabe 
gefordert. Im Gegensatz dazu sind der sogenannte "Sinn" und 
"Stil" der Heiligen Schrift nur je einmal erwähnt. Und wenn 
Athanasius wagt, das Ziel, oxonóc, der heiligen Schrift als ganzer 
zu erklären, so fühle ich mich, wie oft, ein bißchen skeptisch ge- 
sonnen 

Ganz anders Sieben und de Margerie, die beide den einschlä- 
gigen Passus mit Begeisterung her vorheben;8 und zwar Or. 3. 29: 
"Dies aber ist die Bedeutung und das Kennzeichen der heiligen 
Schrift (oxonóc tofvuv xoi yapaxtho tig &víac ypapfic), wie wir oft 
gesagt haben, daß das Evangelium des Heilands, das sie enthält, 
zweierlei ist, nämlich daß er ewig Gott war und Sohn ist, und daß 
er unseretwegen Mensch geworden ist" DaB diese zweifache 
Kenntnis der Kern oder Höhepunkt der heiligen Schrift sei, muß 
nicht verneint werden; selbstverstándlich jedoch ist die góttliche 
Absicht der Schrift mit diesem Bekenntnis nicht erschópft; wozu 
sonst die zehn Gebote? Mit der sogenannten "Bedeutung" der 
heiligen Schrift weist Athanasius auf ein Theologumenon, das 
sich seinerzeit als wesentlich erwies, und der Kirche überragend 


7 T. E. Pollard, The Exegesis of Scripture and the Arian Contro- 
ver Sy, in: Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 41, 1959, 414-429. H. J. 
Sieben, Herméneutique de l'exégese dogmatique d'Athanase, bei C. 
Kannengießer (Hrsg. ). Politique et Theologie chez Athanase d'Alexan- 
drie, ThH 27, Paris 1974, 195-214. B. de Margerie, Introduction à l'hi- 
stoire de l’exégése, Paris 1980, 1983. 

8 Sieben S. 206, de Margerie S. 139. 
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wichtig geworden ist.9 Allerdings mit gleichem Recht konnte et- 
wa Irenäus die Einheit Gottes als Schópfer und zugleich als Va- 
ter oder Augustinus die Notwendigkeit der góttlichen Gnade für 
den sündigen Menschen als Kern und Kennzeichen der heiligen 
Schrift betonen. 

Diesen einleitenden Bemerkungen füge ich nur folgendes hin- 
zu: Es genügt nicht, die Prinzipien der Schriftauslegung, wie sie 
Athanasius angibt, aus seinen Schriften zu sammeln; es muf 
darüber hinaus untersucht werden, inwieweit er tatsáchlich je- 
nen Prinzipien gefolgt ist. Diese Aufgabe, die bisher ein wenig 
vernachlässigt worden zu sein scheint, will ich im folgenden be- 
denken 

(1) Die Suffizienz der heiligen Schrift wird oft behauptet; so 
bekanntlich Contra Gentes 1, De Synodis 6, dazu Ep. Fest 39, 
koptisch bei Lefort: "Also, da es auf der Hand liegt, daß das 
Zeugnis der Apographen überflüssig sowie belanglos ist — da die 
Schrift in jeder Hinsicht vollkommen ist -, soll der Lehrer nach 
den Worten der Schrift unterrichten". In der Tat lehrt jedoch 
Athanasius nicht, daß die Worte der Schrift ohne weiteres hinrei- 
chen, die Wahrheit mitzuteilen. Pollard und Sieben haben richtig 
bemerkt, daß er keine Konkurrenz zwischen den Worten der 
Schrift und ihrer herkómmlichen Auslegung kennt; vielmehr ist 
mit der Schrift die kirchliche Exegese derselben - und das heißt 
natürlich, die der zeitgenössischen alexandrinischen Kirche - 
mit einbezogen. "Diese Kennzeichen" - nämlich der heiligen 
Schrift - "kommen von den Aposteln durch die Väter”, sagt er 
Ep. Serp. 2.8.10 Die Häretiker gehen in die Irre, weil sie, vom 
Teufel verleitet, Sätze der Schrift behaupten, den Sinn der 
Schrift als ganzer dagegen miBdeuten. Ad Ep. Aeg. 4: Also der 
Gläubige (rıotög), der die Gnade besitzt, die geistlichen Dinge zu 
unterscheiden (tot Staxpiverv ta mvewatixa), steht fest usw.; der 
Einfáltige dagegen, der nicht gründlich katechisiert worden ist, 
da ein solcher nur die gesprochenen Worte versteht und der Be- 
deutung nicht inne wird, wird zugleich von ihren Ranken (ge9o- 
Betas) verführt”, ebenda. In der oben zitierten Ep. Fest. 39 fährt 


9 Vgl. Ep. ad Marc. 2-5: Der Psalter rekapituliere die ganze 
Schrift. Christologische Auslegung wird jedoch erst in c. 5 angedeu- 
tet. 

10 Ep. Enc. 1 ad fin. 
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Athanasius fort: "Es geht nicht an, denen, die als Katechumenen 
mit ihrem Unterricht anfangen, die Worte der Schrift, die wie 
Mysterien verhüllt sind, auszulegen, diejenige Lehre dagegen, die 
sie benótigen, zu übergehen. " 

Die Schrift und ihre Auslegung bilden damit ein geschlossenes 
System. Im Vergleich zu Origenes finden wir Athanasius viel we- 
niger bereit, auswärtige oder neugefundene Exegesen zu be- 
rücksichtigen, geschweige denn zu akzeptieren. Die Wahrheit 
ist ein für allemal überliefert worden; ein tieferes Verständnis 
derselben — Badutépa 8t&vow — kann zwar gesucht werden; korri- 
giert oder sogar erweitert werden kann sie nicht. 

Aus der Suffizienz der Schrift scheint zu folgen, daß die hel- 
lenische Weisheit dem christlichen Glauben keinen Beitrag lie- 
fern konnte. Und in der Tat kann Athanasius die übliche Kritik 
an den Philosophen, als sich widersprechend, übernehmen; so 
Decr. 4. Und bekanntlich hält er es für nützlich, die griechi- 
schen Mythen zu rügen; so besonders in Contra Gentes. Seine 
Kritik ist jedoch beträchtlich von den Philosophen beeinflußt. 
Diese - und hauptsächlich Piaton - werden gelegentlich zitiert 
(so z.B. Politikos 273 bei De Inc. 43)11; oder nachgeahmt. In Ep. 
ad Marc. 27 wird die dreiteilige Seele erwähnt, worüber die hei- 
lige Schrift natürlich schweigt. Viel wichtiger ist meines Erach- 
tens der Gegensatz zwischen aio8nté und vonté, der so tief in der 
alexandrinischen Tradition verwurzelt ist, daB er vermutlich ohne 
jedes Bewußtsein von seinem heidnischen Ursprung bemüht 
werden kann. Die Schrift kennt zwar den Gegensatz zwischen 
Himmel und Erde, zwischen Sichtbarem und Unsichtbarem, fer- 
ner zwischen dem wórtlichen Sinn ihrer Ausdrücke und ihrer hó- 
heren Bedeutung - vgl. die Verwendung der Allegorie bei Paulus. 
Solchen Gegensatz versteht Athanasius ohne jedes philosophi- 
sche Gerüst zu erklären; so Or. 3.18: "Es ist die Gewohnheit der 
göttlichen Schrift, die natürlichen Wesen als Bilder und Beispiele 
für die Menschen zu nehmen, damit die freiwilligen Handlungen 
derselben gezeigt werden kónnen." Aber er scheut sich nicht, 
denselben Gegensatz mit Hilfe recht platonischer Wendungen zu 
benennen. Der Christ soll sich mit &cóyexe beschäftigen (Or. 


11 Vgl. Eus. P. E. 11. 34. 4, genaue Zitierung, bei Athanasius viel- 
leicht auswendig wiedergegeben 
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3.1). Gott selbst ist &3Xoc xoi &cóuexoc (Decr. 10.5). Solche phi- 
losophischen Ausdrücke kónnen gelegentlich mit Unterstützung 
der Schrift benutzt werden; z.B. vontöc vostv tà napauséusva 
wird Sprüche 23, 1 als Regel des Tischbenehmens, Syn. 42 und 
Ep. Marc. 17 dagegen als Prinzip der Schriftauslegung verstan- 
den. Die Schrift aber lehrt nicht, den Sündenfall als &nöotesıs tij¢ 
tÕv vontõv Sewpiac, wie Contra Gentes 4, zu betrachten 

(2) Die Konsequenz der Heiligen Schrift im allgemeinen wird 
meines Wissens nur zweimal behauptet, und zwar Ep. Marc. 9 
und Ep. Fest 19. 3; die Uberemstirnmung des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments dagegen kommt häufig zum Ausdruck. Die vieldisku- 
tierten Diskrepanzen der Schrift - so z.B. im Stammbaum des 
Heilands — werden anscheinend nicht beachtet. Als Beispiel sol- 
cher Erörterung darf jedoch folgendes mitgeteilt werden. Im all- 
gemeinen - und das wieder im Gegensatz zu Origenes - kommt 
es nur selten vor, daß Athanasius seine persönliche Auffassung 
eines biblischen Textes vorführen will. 12 Das tut er jedoch in Ep. 
Fest. 39, koptisch bei Coquin (1984). 13 "Der Heiland ”, schreibt er, 
"hat es befohlen: "Ihr sollt euch nicht Lehrer nennen lasser (Mt. 
23, 10); der heilige Jakobus dagegen mahnt: ’Es sollen nicht zu 
viele von euch Lehrer werden' 5woraus natürlich gefolgert wer- 
den kann, daß es einigen gestattet sei, Lehrer zu heißen; ferner 
nennt sich Paulus "Lehrer der Heiden in Glauben und Wahrheit" 
Athanasius schreibt dazu: "Da ich dieses durchdachte, kam mir 
ein Einfall in den Sinn, den ihr prüfen sollt" - worauf er erklärt, 
daß die sogenannten christlichen Lehrer eigentlich auch Jünger 
sind; sie hóren die Worte des einzigen wahren Lehrers, um sie 
mitzuteilen. 

Wie bekannt, pflegt Athanasius die Arianer zu tadeln, "weil sie 
sorgfältig ausgewählte Texte aus deren Kontext absondern, die 
sie dann buchstáblich auslegen, deren Kontext jedoch samt der 
allgemeinen Lehre der Schrift vernachlässigen” ; so Pollard 416 
Athanasius selbst sucht diesen Fehler dadurch zu vermeiden, 
daB er eine ganze Reihe von verwandten Texten anführt, die ein- 
ander bestátigen sollen. (Als Beispiel finden wir im ersten Brief 
an Serapion 55 Zitate aus 10 Büchern des Alten und 16 Büchern 


12 Siehe jedoch Ep. Fest. 19 (unten) und Ep. Ser. 4. 11 
13 Siehe Anm. 4 
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des Neuen Testaments gesammelt). Ob die Arianer dieses Ver- 
fahren tatsáchlich nicht nachzuahmen verstanden, darüber kann 
nichts sicher behauptet werden 

Fragen wir doch: Hält sich Athanasius an seine eigenen Prin- 
zipien? - nämlich daß biblische Texte nicht abgesondert behan- 
delt werden sollen? Im groBen und ganzen neige ich dazu, dies 
zu bejahen. Trotzdem sei folgendes Beispiel beachtet. Athanasi- 
us zitiert dreimal Jesaja 1, 11 nAteng eiut, dem Kontext zum Trotz, 
als Ausdruck göttlichen Reichtums.14 Das Vorbild steht mögli- 
cherweise bei Origenes in einem Katenenfragment des verlore- 
nen fünften Buchs des Johanneskommentars (Preuschen S. 491); 
andere Fxegeten - Ps. Barnabas, Athenagoras, Irenäus und Cle- 
mens deuten es richtig: Gott sei der Opfer satt. Athanasius 
könnte jedoch erwidern, daß er Jesaja dem Sinn der Schrift ge- 
mäß gedeutet hat; lesen wir nicht, Epheser 1, 23, "die Fülle dessen, 
der alles in allem erfüllt”? 

Als weiteres Beispiel erwähnen wir die Exegese von Ps. 105, 
15, "Tastet meine Gesalbten nicht an ”. Mit dieser Bibelstelle ta- 
delt Athanasius die Meletianer, die anscheinend die Leichname 
der Heiligen ausgraben wollten, um sie mumifizieren zu 
lassen.15 Diese Anwendung jenes Passus ist vermutlich in der 
ganzen christlichen Literatur ohne Parallele. 

Hieraus leuchtet ein, daß Athanasius ein idealisiertes Bild von 
der Tragweite der Schrift besitzt. Natürlich hat er keine Ahnung 
davon, daß ihre Worte mit Rücksicht auf die Umstände und die 
Sprechweise der einzelnen Schriftsteller ausgelegt werden müs- 
sen. 

(3) Den Kontext jedes einzelnen Passus der Schrift zu beach- 
ten, kommt daher als Aufgabe in Betracht, die mit der Behaupt- 
ung ihrer jeweiligen Tragweite verbunden ist. Laut Athanasius 
zitieren die Arianer ihre Beweistexte ohne Rücksicht darauf; 
man sollte dagegen jedesmal "das Ziel, die Person, die Sache’, 
bzw. “die Absicht" erforschen. Die genannten Formeln sind von 
Sieben mit Hinweis auf Tertullian, Origenes und Hilarius aus- 
führlich diskutiert worden. Ich bin selbst dazu geneigt, den Ur- 
sprung derselben in den rhetorischen Lehrbüchern zu suchen, 


14 Or. 2. 29, Ep. Ser. 3. 6, Ep. Fest. 19. 2. 
15 Ep. Fest. 41, S. 43 Lefort. 
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die die Themen, otécetc, des Redners verschiedenartig aufzählen; 
typisch ist die spátere lateinische Formel: Quis, quid, ubi, quibus 
auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. So finden wir Or. 1.54 xaıpög, 
neöswrov, no&yua, d.h. quis, quid, quando; ebd. 2.8 Sıdvora, xar- 
pós, np6sunov, ungefähr entsprechend Deer. 14 xatpóc, medcwnov, 
xpeia, d.h. quis, cur, quando. 16 Hier allerdings ergibt sich eigent- 
lich keine ’triade herméneutique; kein Prinzip der Schriftausle- 
gung im allgemeinen, wie es Sieben sehen will. Die genannten 
Kriterien werden ausnahmslos dazu benutzt, die arianische Bi- 
belauslegung zu entkräften, d.h. den Befund der Schrift mit der 
kirchlichen Doktrin der Menschwerdung in Einklang zu bringen. 

Wenden wir uns abschließend von den Prinzipien der Bibel- 
auslegung ab, um die Praxis des Athanasius, die von der Theorie 
manchmal abweicht, kurz zu skizzieren. Es besteht meines 
Erachtens ein erheblicher Unterschied zwischen der Behandlung 
der geschichtlichen und derjenigen der prophetischen Bücher 
des Alten Testaments. Hinsichtlich der erstgenannten herrscht 
weitgehend ein geschichtlicher Realismus. Athanasius pflegt 
zum Beispiel die Patriarchen aufzuzählen: Sie zeugten Söhne 
(nc. 35), sie besuchten die Wüste (Ep. Fest. 24), sie litten (ebd. 
29), sie starben und wurden begraben (ebd. 41). Eine chronolo- 
gische Beweisführung - und das wieder einmal als persónliche 
Erwägung angeführt — finden wir in Ep.Fest. 19. Anfänglich 
wurden die moralischen Gebote am Berg Sinai übergeben; erst 
später, als das Volk die Götzen zu verehren anfing, wurden Opfer 
gefordert. Die scheinbare Diskrepanz, etwa bei Jesaja 1, 12, wird 
damit gelöst. Die Geschichte des Sündenfälls wird nicht - wie 
gelegentlich behauptet wird - allegorisiert: Adam wird nicht, wie 
bei Philon, als Symbol des menschlichen Geistes betrachtet, son- 
dern als idealisierter Platoniker dargestellt. Sein Verbrechen - 
ein Mangel, freilich, an Theoria - bleibt geschichtliches Ereignis; 
der Heiland hat das Tor des Himmels geóffnet, das, seit er Adam 
aus dem Garten vertrieben hatte, verschlossen war, so Ep. Fest. 
43.17 


16 Vgl. auch Or. 1. 55, und kürzer ebd. 2. 7 (néte, noóc ti), Sent. 
Dion.4.4  (xatpóg,  moóocnov). Quelle vielleicht Origenes 
Princ. 1. 1. 4; vgl. auch Clemens Paed. 2. 14. 4, Str. 2. 137. 3. 

17 Gr. Text (Kosmas) bei Lefort S. 52; vgl. auch S. 20 Anm. ’Et 
post alia’. 
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Mit geschichtlichem Realismus meinen wir natürlich nicht, 
daB Athanasius die Geschichte säkularisiert. Selbstverstándlich 
sieht er den göttlichen Logos in den Ereignissen tätig "Dieser 
ist es, der ehedem das Volk aus Agypten holte, der aber nachher 
uns alle erlöst hat" - so in Ep. Fest. 10.18 Meist ist die Exegese 
im strikten Sinn typologisch; der Unterschied zwischen Typ oder 
Schatten und Wahrheit kommt in den Epistulae Festales beson- 
ders häufig zum Ausdruck. Die Ereignisse jedoch, die als Typ 
oder Schatten beschrieben werden, kamen wirklich vor. Als Bei- 
spiel vergleicht Athanasius den Schall der Festtrompeten mit der 
christlichen Verkündigung; es wird aber niemals angedeutet, daß 
sie keine wirklichen Blasinstrumente waren. Die Überlegenheit 
des Evangeliums besteht gerade darin, daß es ein geistliches 
Faktum ist. 

Eigentliche Allegorisierung kommt also verhältnismäßig sel- 
ten vor Als Beispiel zitieren wir folgendes, aus Ep. Fest 24 
"Der große Mose, als er sich von Ägypten entfernte — das heißt 
aber von den irdischen Werken, die uns in der Finsternis halten - 
sprach mit Gott von Angesicht zu Angesicht”. 

Mit der Auslegung der Prophetenbücher steht es etwas an- 
ders, und das natürlich, weil bildhafte Ausdrücke bei den Prophe- 
ten häufig benutzt werden. Freilich ist die prophetische Einsicht 
auch außerhalb dieser Bücher zu finden. So Ep. Fest. 6. Abra- 
ham, "verehrte, als er seinen Sohn opferte, den Sohn Gottes; und 
als er daran gehindert wurde, Isaak zu opfern, sah er den Mes- 
sias in dem Widder”. In Ep. Fest. 7 finden wir eine Weiterent- 
wicklung der Allegorie der Sprüche 9, 1-5: "Kommt, esset von 
meinem Brot und trinkt von dem Wein, den ich gemischt habe" 
samt Hinweis auf Joh. 6, 48: "Ich bin das Brot des Lebens". Auch 
wird das Gesetz allegorisiert; ein auffállendes Beispiel bietet 
sich in demselben Brief. Die Sünder "begraben die Seele in 
Sünden und Torheiten, indem sie sich mit toter Nahrung sáttigen 

die das Gesetz verboten hat, indem es figürlich mahnt: "Ihr 
sollt nicht den Adler essen, samt jedem toten Vogel, der Leichna- 
me ift" ". Mit dieser ziemlich freien Wiedergabe von Leviticus 11 


18 Vgl. Ep. 41, Coquin 1984 S. 156: ’Es war nicht das Blut des Lam- 
mes selbst, das den Verderber verhinderte und das Volk aus Ägypten 
freilieB, sondern es ist der Heiland, der im Blut war, der dies getan 
hat.’ 
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werden eher die Genußmenschen getadelt als, wie üblich, die An- 
griffslustigen. Hóchstwahrscheinlich denkt Athanasius an den 
Paidagogos des Clemens, der mit Hinweis auf dieselbe Bibelstelle 
jene zwei Laster unmittelbar nacheinander verurteilt 

Mittels Allegorese wagt es Athanasius sogar, den Patriarchen 
Issaschar als seinen Vorläufer in der exegetischen Arbeit zu fei- 
ern. In Ep. Fest. 13 wird Genesis 49 14 zitiert: "Issaschar hat das 
Gute begehrt, da er zwischen den Erbgütern (xAńpoç) 
ausruhte.19 Da er nämlich von góttlicher Liebe verwundet war, 
so wie die Braut im Hohenlied, hat er aus der heiligen Schrift 
Wohlstand gesammelt; denn sein Geist wurde nicht lediglich vom 
alten, sondern von beiden Erbgütern bezaubert. Daher, als er 
seine Flügel sozusagen ausbreitete, sah er von ferne die himmli- 
sche Ruhe. Und da das hiesige Land aus solch schönen Werken 
besteht, um wieviel mehr soll wahrlich das himrnlische aus sol- 
chen bestehen, da es immer neu ist und nimmer alt wird.” 

Eine halbe Stunde genügt nicht, um die Exegese des Athana- 
sius hinreichend zu erläutern. Ich hoffe, wenigstens gezeigt zu 
haben, daß diese Aufgabe der Mühe wert ist. 


19 Zu Gen. 49, 14-16 liefert die Biblia Patristica bis auf Epiphanius 
keine weiteren Zitierungen. Das Wort xATjpot im Sinn der zwei Testa- 
mente kommt in Eus. Ps. -Komm. PG 23, 700 vor. Der dort vorlieg- 
ende Text, Ps. 67, 14 LXX, wird bei Athanasius nicht zitiert. 
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IHE SCRIPTURES AND THE SOUL OF CHRIST IN 
ATHANASIUS 


No general agreement has yet been reached about Athanasius’ 
teaching, or absence of teaching, on the soul of Christ. The great ma- 
jority of scholars now agree that the two books against Apollinaris are 
not from his hand; so those who uphold the traditional opinion that 
Athanasius did not fail to attribute a soul to Christ are faced with the 
difficulty that he never makes a direct avowal of it; the nearest ap- 
proaches are a passage in the Tomus ad Antiochenos of 362, c. 7, recor- 
ding the confession that od ody &poxov 088’ &vaoÜ tov 068’ &vóntov elxev ó 
Zorrp, since he brought salvation not only to the body but to the soul; 
and a passage in the ad Epictetum 7 which repeats the latter point. It is 
noted that no noun is used for the soul of Christ, and that the phrase odx 
&boxov could mean simply ‘not lifeless’;' and further, that Athanasius’ 
normal way of describing Christ's incarnate life persists unaltered in his 
latest works; he conceives the Logos becoming, or assuming, o&p£, and 
locates his human emotions and experiences in that cápt 

Various replies have been made to these objections. On the one hand 
it has been explained (rightly, I think) that Athanasius does not 
habitually think of cáp% as just one element in the human compositum; 
most commonly it means, rather, ‘humanity’. In that case the cépt of 
Christ is not to be understood as contrasting with, or excluding, a duyi; 
indeed, it is added, Athanasius’ whole understanding of the humanity 
assumed by the Logos implies the presence of a soul. But it remains dif- 
ficult to see why, on this showing, Athanasius did not make the implica- 
tion clear. On the other hand it has been argued (wrongly, I think) that 
the question of Christ's soul was not a matter of debate before 362, or at 
least that it was eclipsed by the more pressing question of his divinity.? It 
has also been claimed (more justifiably) that to attribute a human soul 
to Christ would have been an embarrassment; either as recalling 
Origen's doctrine and suggesting a separate personality linked with the 
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Logos by a merely moral union; or as accounting for Christ's thoughts 
and actions in terms of a complete humanity, so that the operation of 
the Logos is reduced to a mere external inspiration—a fault alleged 
against Paul of Samosata and later against Marcellus. This argument, 
however, is two-edged; if it explains why Athanasius was reluctant to 
profess such a belief, might it not also suggest that he was reluctant to 
hold it? 

Most recent discussion has been influenced by the work of M. 
Richard and A. Grillmeier. Richard considered Athanasius’ reply to the 
Arian argument that the human emotions and experience of Christ pro- 
ve him inferior to the Father; Athanasius, he points out, never makes 
the obvious reply by saying that these experiences attach to the soul of 
Christ and not directly to the Logos, although Eustathius is known to 
have used this argument and Athanasius can hardly have been ignorant 
of it.? Grilimeier showed that Athanasius pictures the death of Christ as 
a separation of the Logos from his flesh, the Logos descending to the 
underworld, the flesh discarded, the soul ignored.* Grilimeier however 
concludes with what looks like a ‘crossbench’ position, holding that for 
Athanasius the soul of Christ is not a *theological factor' but is perhaps 
a ‘physical factor’. It is not necessary for his picture of the person and 
work of Christ; on the other hand it is not excluded.’ And certainly 
Athanasius was not thought to have excluded it; the condemnation of 
Apollinaris in no way diminished the high regard in which Athanasius 
was held by both Alexandrian and Antiochene theologians. Never- 
theless attempts are still being made to rescue Athanasius from the un- 
favourable light in which Richard and Grilimeier are thought to have 
placed him.‘ 

In this complex debate, it seems to me that too little attention has 
been paid to the possible relevance of Athanasian exegesis. Some 
scholars have even appeared to suggest that exegetical texts provide no 
evidence for the writer's real views. In an admirable piece of research 
Henri de Riedmatten showed that Eusebius never mentions a soul in 
Christ except in connection with scriptural texts; but he has been inter- 
preted as showing that Eusebius denied Christ a soul.’ Clearly one needs 
to determine how Eusebius understands the relevant texts if one is to see 
why he makes no dogmatic use of them. And the same can be done for 
Athanasius, though admittedly the material is less abundant; for though 
one can find some relevant comments on scripture in the works most 
commonly consulted, much less of his purely exegetical writings has sur- 
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vived; and the most considerable of these, the Expositiones in Psalmos, 
has not come down to us ina complete and reliable text. Nevertheless we 
can and should inquire how Athanasius treated the texts in scripture 
which speak of a dvyf, and have, or were thought to have, a 
christological significance. 

In the New Testament the ‘soul’ of Christ, his ġvxń, is mentioned in 
thirteen places. Not all of these are significant for our purpose; at Mt 
2:20 of Entoüvres chy Quy tod nalou could arguably be discounted, since 
it is naturally rendered ‘those who sought the young child's life’ (cf. 111 
Kings 19:10 LXX); two references in Mark (10:45, 14:34) merely 
duplicate corresponding texts in Matthew; and in John 10:11-18 four 
references to Christ's Quy; appear within a single context of thought. 
This leaves us with a minimum list of seven passages, namely Mt 
20:28- Mk 10:45; Mt. 26:38- Mk. 14:34; John 10:11-18, 12:27 and 
15:13; Acts 2:27 (from Psalm 15:10 LXX); and I John 3:16. These texts, 
again, are not wholly independent, but embody three traditions: (i) 
Jesus troubled in his duxr (Mt. 26:38 parr., John 12:27); (ii) His sur- 
render and recovery of his duy; (Mt. 20:28 parr., John 10:11-18, 15:13, 
I John 3:16); (iii) The deliverance of his Qux, Acts 2:27 

How does Athanasius treat these texts? We may begin by considering 
the works most commonly studied, viz. those indexed by Müller from 
PG 25 and 26, deducting (as I think we must) the Fourth Oration, the de 
Incarnatione et c. Arianos, the two books against Apollinaris and the 
Sermo Maior, besides some smaller pieces, and also the de virginitate 
printed in TU 29. This still leaves a large corpus embodying well over 
1000 New Testament quotations in all. But only two of our seven texts 
are ever quoted with the word duy, included, and they are quoted only 
in controversy with the Arians over the interpretation of the Passion. 
John 12:27 appears in a list of texts used by the Arians atc Ar. 3.26, 
and reappears in Athanasius’ reply, ibid 54 and 57; and John 10:18, 
proclaiming Christ's authority over his Quyfj, is used as a kind of 
counterweight to the other in the same two chapters. The use of John 
12:27 by the Arians is worth noting, in view of the communis opinio 
that they denied Christ a soul. 

A few more such quotations can be found, however, in some less 
familiar texts. Mt. 26:38 is quoted in Festal Letter 6.7 (Syriac version, 
translated at PG 26, 1387A) and 24 (Coptic version, p. 41- p. 13 of 
French translation). The Coptic homily On Charity and Temperance 
quotes John 10:11 conflated with 15:13 (ibid p. 111— 89 of F. T ). There 
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is an allusion, though not a direct quotation, to John 10:11 also in the 
Expositiones in Psalmos, on Ps. 46:5 (PG 27, 217 C 3); and lohn 10:18 
is quoted on 87:5, ibid 380 C. 

We can enlarge our field of view, however, by considering some Old 
Testament texts which were interpreted in a christological sense. Most 
of these occur in the Psalms; in fact I have not been able to think of any 
other such text containing the word Quy except Is. 53:11-12 and 61:10. 
Athanasius does not appear to quote either of these, though (as one 
would expect) he uses Is. 53:1-8; perhaps v. 10a may have presented a 
difficulty which discouraged him from continuing the quotation, since it 
could suggest that the Father must ‘cleanse’ the Son, presumably from 
some moral injury. 

There is, then, a group of passages in the Psalms in which the word 
Qux f, is used, and which were commonly read in a christological sense. 
By far the most important is Ps. 15:10 (LXX), on which a christological 
significance is already imposed by St. Peter's use of it in Acts 2:27 
(though in the repetition at 2:31 the word Quy, disappears). This psalm 
is also the only one of the group to be used in Athanasius’ dogmatic 
works; and that in two contexts. It appears twice in a developed 
paraphrase of Peter's speech inc Ar 2.16, designed to show, against 
the Arians, that Christ is not a mere man as the Jews supposed. In each 
case the correct LXX wording is reproduced; and after the first quota- 
tion Athanasius says expressly that this verse, with some other texts, ap- 
plies not to David but to Christ; cf. Acts 2:25a and 31. For Athanasius, 
therefore, the phrase ‘my soul’ indicates Christ's soul, understood as a 
personal entity descending to, and delivered from, the underworld; 
though at the second quotation, where only the crucial first half of the 
verse is used, we find a characteristic modification; he avoids the wor- 
ding of Acts 2:24 and 32 that ‘God raised up’ Jesus (&véocnocv), which no 
doubt he thought could be useful to the Arians, and affirms the 
sovereign power of Christ himself: Christ not only rose himself 
(Eixvasıivar) but roused (£yeipaı) from the tombs the men who had been 
long dead Here then, ‘my soul’ carries a sense which is not easily 
distinguishable from ‘myself’. 

When the psalm verse reappears at c. Av. 3.57 a rather different im- 
pression is made. Athanasius has been arguing against the view that the 
human experiences of the Logos prove him less than fully divine. He has 
just mentioned John 12:27 (vàv f, þuxń uou tetápaxta:) as said &vðpwnivws 
by the Saviour, and balanced it by lohn 10:18, where the Lord 
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said—Heixög, he observes—££ovoíav ëxw Bevat thy Quxfi pov etc. Shortly 
aftetwards he quotes Ps. 15:10 complete; but it has of course been 
remarked, by Richard? and others, that his comments on all these 
passages, with one exception, ignore the word Quyf,, assign the ‘troubl- 
ing’ to his flesh, and talk simply of the union and reunion of the Logos 
with his flesh or his body; so «à èv yàp tapdtrecbar tç oxpxóc ov Tiv (1), 
tò Bé 2Eouslav Fyew Üctvo xoi Aofetv, Ste Boukerar, thv duyiv, odxett toto 
Woy àvOpcozcov ... "AvÜproroc yap ... uh BéAwv Anoßvroxer ð ðè xUptos, 
abdvatos adxóc dv, oåpxa O6 Üvntiy Exwv, Er’ £Eoualag elxev. . &nÓ ccpatoc 
xupıoffivan xal toito máAw dvadafetv ... And after the quotation of Ps 
15:10 he adds: "Ezpeze yàp pBapıtv oboav tv oápxa ... 01x tov évBuoóquevov 
avi Adyov &phaprov Stapéverv. One can see that such passages justify the 
comment that although he uses scriptural references to the duxn of 
Christ, Athanasius readily slips back into a ‘Logos-sarx’ descriptive 
scheme. '° 

The case is perceptibly different, however, if we turn to his Exposi- 
tiones in Psalmos. This work has been relatively little used because of its 
poor text. It has not been transmitted in a direct tradition, but only 
through a numbered series of extracts preserved in catenae. The stan- 
dard edition of the Greek extracts by Montfaucon, reproduced in 
Migne, contains much extraneous matter and has long been recognized 
as inadequate. However, a recent publication by G. M. Vian"! adds 
some 150 further Greek fragments (though many of them are quite 
brief) and, perhaps more important, provides a list of passages printed 
in Migne which are not to be assigned to Athanasius. Some help can be 
got from the Syriac versions, which Vian has of course employed; there 
is a version in extenso—i.e. an originally complete version of the Greek 
excerpts, though not of the whole work as it once existed—of which un- 
fortunately something between one-eighth and one-sixth alone survives, 
and an abbreviated version preserved complete.'? A fragmentary Coptic 
version also helps to confirm the authenticity of the Athanasian texts.'* 

We shall consider Athanasius’ comments on the following verses: Ps. 
15:10; 17:5; 21:21 and 30; 34:11 and 17; 46:5; 54:17-19; 56:2 and 5; 
68:2, 11, 19 and 21; 87:4 and 5 (all LXX references). Ps. 15:10 has pride 
of place and will be left till last. For these verses the Syriac longer ver- 
sion is lacking, and the shorter version I consider unhelpful, except for 
Psalms 68 and 87. On the other hand a good deal of help can be gained 
by considering parallels in Eusebius’ Commentary on the Psalms which, 
it will be shown below, was used by Athanasius 
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Ps. 17:5 deserves only passing mention, since Athanasius takes it that 
David is speaking for himself and thankfully describing his deliverance 
from his enemies; a prophecy of the ‘descent’ of the Lord (Christ) ap- 
pears first at v. 8 However the comment is worth noting, as showing 
one of the ways in which Athanasius will use Qux: ITegi£oyov ue ddtve¢ 
Üaváxov. Obdevög, grow, évtadba moAguou vtov u£uvntat, &AX& Suv&usov 
&gavóv, ÉvBov tiv duy?» attod xuxÀoucóv. Athanasius normally takes 
‘enemies’ to mean opposing powers, or demons; and the ‘soul’ here in- 
dicates, not a biological life-principle, but the inward moral nature 
which is exposed to their assaults 

Psalm 21 is of course regularly interpreted of the Passion of Christ. 
At verse 21 we have a laconic comment in which the word (uy, is ig- 
nored: “Pica: dnd doupaias tjv vvytjv pov. Thv xaxiav tõv "Tovbaíov xal 
thy Avorav did toútwv anatver did Goppaíac xal xetpóc xuvòç xai A£ovtoc xai 
KEPÄTLV MOVOXEPWTWV. 

Much the same is found at 21:30-1: Kai 4 yvy uov Cj, xai tò onéoua 
pov dovdetoe atid. ‘Ayla yàp xal ğuwpoç fj Xprotod véyove Cah, fiv 
rerolntan petà capxdg ent yis Móvoc yàp aðtòç ox éxolncey Auapriav xaícot 
xab’ Ads yeyovàç, xai c&pxo. AoBov thy grrapaetijova (N.B.) Xnépuo 9€ 
cod vonbeiev dv of OU adtod xexXnuévot Std «fic niotews. The comments 
could easily suggest that Athanasius deliberately refrains from taking up 
the indication of a duy4 in Christ, and that on 21:30 init. looks like a 
classic formulation of Logos-sarx christology. Nevertheless there is the 
possibility that 4 jux, uou is simply taken as a periphrasis for éyo, as we 
should say ‘I myself’; this is clearly the case in at least two non- 
christological passages. Thus at 10:1 (p. 93 A) zz égerte tH vvyr pov; is 
glossed næç wor épette; and at 102:1 (p. 432 B) Eddéye:, ý pry} uov, tov 
Kógiov is explained Aùtòç éautóv éxt tov Uuvov dteyeipeı, though curiously 
enough at 103:1 (p. 463 A) the very same phrase is taken differently: 
ASdoxer xoi ènt «fj uev&XMi mpovola to Ocod eddoyetv tH þuxğ tov Ocóv, 
where «fj duxi; is an instrumental phrase, implying presumably a con- 
Scious and deliberate act of worship rather than something formal and 
mechanical. The variation may warn us against expecting too much 
method in Athanasius’ use of dox 

Psalm 34, says Athanasius, is written from the character (ex xposrov) 
of the believer tempted by spiritual enemies; but it also introduces the 
*person' of Christ and his sufferings. He notes this attribution as begin- 
ning at verse 11, so that a comment on verse 7 restored by Vian (fr. 24, 
p 22), which mentions Juyr, cannot be given a christological reference. 
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Eusebius here is less systematic; he tends to think of David describing 
his own troubles, but by an afterthought at p. 305 A he attributes verse3 
to the Saviour x«t& tò dvOpdnwov, including a reference to his guyz: 
Einov th yoxfi uov Zotnoía cov eiui éyó, a prayer of course addressed to 
the Father. So also verse 12, he thinks, can be attributed either to David 
(301 D) or to the Saviour (305 D). Athanasius clearly refers verse 12 to 
Christ, but his comment appears to ignore $uyf, which Eusebius 
repeatedly mentions; at most one might say that it helps to fix the sense 
of the word &texvia. Athanasius has: “Avtanedidoady pot novnoà dvi 
dyabdy xai áxexvíav tij poyi pov. Tord qnot did tò Avakloug abroüg dpBFivat 
zoo xAnOFvor téxva Ocod Smee wdArota eyvedprlev abtd¢ xată tò, Tiocdxtc 
(Mt. 23:37). Eusebius discusses the sense of &texvia as lack of spiritual 
children at 301 AB, 304 A, 308 A, noting that the verse can be assigned 
either to David (304 A) or to Christ (305 D-308 A), and introducing Mt 
23:37 in the latter passage 

A brief comment on verse 13 is printed by Migne at p. 172 B 6; but 
this, it appears, is not by Athanasius (Vian p. 68). And at verse 17 
Athanasius’ surviving comment is too brief to be informative: 
"Anoxaxáotroov tijv puxtiv pov and rig xaxoveyiac adıav. llávta boa mácy- 
et Ñ Akyer, ónip cfc Hyetépas swrnplag xot, stopping there according to 
Vian. Possibly he thinks of this verse as a model prayer uttered by 
Christ on behalf of humanity, or perhaps of the believer, as in Eusebius, 
p- 216 A, where Christ ‘recites the whole psalm with reference to every 
soul that is dedicated to him’; in which case ‘my soul’ would be 
understood to refer to the soul of the believer 

At 46:5 the word duxf does not appear in the LXX text, but 
Athanasius attributes it to Christ by an allusion to John 10:11, as noted 
above (p. 236): Tv xadddvyv "Iaxoff tjv jyángoev. Thy xodhévany Taxoß 
qnot tijv neopytétav thv nepi tõv ¿væv ... (Gen. 49:10). Kat tiv Ayannuivn fi 
d thy Quy adto teßeızötı üntp attic; The rendering ‘life’ of course easi- 
ly suggests itself; but $vxf is not quite equivalent to twń, for Cary 6ctivox 
sounds unnatural; which perhaps suggests that Qux fj has a rather more 
substantive sense: not merely ‘life’, but the principle of life. 

Psalm 54 yields some comments which are most instructive, provided 
that the rather delicate problems of interpretation can be convincingly 
resolved. The psalm naturally suggests the Passion of Christ; but there 
are phrases which resist this interpretation, notably the reference to the 
speaker's ‘foolishness’ (&$oAcoxta) in v. 3 and to his dismay and terror 
(especially dei Bavarou) in v. 5. Eusebius, in a somewhat involved 
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discussion, explains that David cannot he recounting his own ex- 
periences throughout; he foresees the Passion; and it is he, ‘the 
prophet’, who feels horror and confusion ‘which he calls foolishness’ in 
view of the sufferings of Christ (p. 476A). Athanasius takes a similar 
line in commenting on these verses; he makes the ‘prophet’ refer to the 
Saviour in the third person (p. 252 A 6, B 10-12, 15-16), and it is his 
foreseen experiences which strike the prophet with horror and dismay. 
But he has also said, at 252 A 12-14, that the prophet speaks for the 
Saviour: Tlévta yàp Tà xord tod Xxotripoc cupBavta mpdc tò oixetov dvagéper 
npécwnov; this seems to mean that he describes the Saviour’s experiences 
as if they were his own, using the first person; thus ‘my familiar friend’ 
in v. 14 refers to Judas; we might (alternatively) say that the verse is 
Spoken ex persona Christi 

Probably, therefore, the same is true of vv. 17-19, where there are 
three references to vx; in Athanasius’ comments, the first two based on 
the text of v. 19 LXX; v. 19b then means that Christ is assailed, whereas 
Athasasius nowhere suggests that the ‘prophet’s’ life is in danger. If so, 
then in vv. 17 and 18 we have Christ appealing to the Father for help 
Auzpwtivor thy duy dv adtod dno tæv Intoövrwv &rohéoar adriv, and praising 
God öt: 87, elooxodcag Mehótpwoat tiv dux fiv pov. And both these will be 
cases where Athanasius has introduced a reference to the guxj of Christ 
which is not directly imposed by the text of the psalm. 

In these verses it is not quite clear whether Athanasius has physical or 
spiritual enemies in view; but he generally prefers the latter interpreta- 
tion wherever possible, and the use of Adtpwoa fits it well; in which case 
the word dox f leans rather towards the meaning ‘soul’ (as liable to temp- 
tation) rather than ‘life’. The comment on 19b, however, is "Ox ot 
Todo} auvítoav xat’ 10d BouAóuevot thv Qux fiv pov éatpev, where ‘life’ is a 
possible rendering. 

In Ps 56 Athanasius follows the preface in referring to David’s own 
adventures in the cave, but remarks that the psalm can also apply 
to Christ. However verse 2, he says, is spoken èx rposomou tfj 
&vOpwndtyto; Christ therefore utters a prayer which is really appropriate 
to a human petitioner, and indeed at p. 257D it is half implied that the 
address is made to Christ, not to the Father, since there is a reference to 
Christ's offer of protection in Mt. 23:37. In this case, then, it would 
seem that the two following references to duxr should not be pressed as 
evidence for a soul in Christ; in any case the clause £v cot xéxotfe À dux f 
pov is explained ézi tý of Bondeix thy éAniBa yw. Thus it seems that 4 dox 
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gov is understood as ‘I myself’. But at v. 5 the clause Eppösaro thy duxi» 
pov éx uécou axóuvov receives the cryptic comment oxógvav Tüv vortáv 
Örkovör: this I think means ‘spiritual lion-cubs’, i e. demons, rather 
than simply *metaphorical lion-cubs' who could be physical assailants; 
here, then, the sense of jux inclines to ‘soul’ rather than ‘life’; but once 
again we have a model prayer appropriate to humanity rather than a 
personal profession by Christ himself. 

Psalm 68 was regularly applied to the Passion, and is so noted in the 
Epistle to Marcellinus, c 26. Four verses mention a duxf which is at- 
tributed to Christ; and here we have the help of the longer Syriac ver- 
sion. Two general points are to be noted. First, here as elsewhere, 
Athanasius! work closely resembles the extensive treatment of Eusebius, 
which at this point is preserved in full, and often affords clues to the 
much briefer surviving remarks of Athanasius Secondly, however, 
Athanasius in his Hypothesis describes the psalm as containing a prayer 
ix nposwrou tfi; dvßpwrörntog npoopepouévny, which in this context has to 
mean *offered in the person of humanity', not *of his, the Saviour's, 
humanity’. This appears clearly in the exposition of verse 3, ’Evendynv 
ele Cry Bubog, xai obx Éouv tndotacis. Eusebius attributes these words 
directly to Christ, recalling the parallel of Jonah (2:6-7, cf. Mt. 12:40) 
and referring them to Christ's descent into hell. Athanasius here takes a 
different line, since the phrase eic Anv Bv80d suggests a relapse into sin 
(any commerce with An being regarded as sinful!); his comment 
therefore is Totra yàp 7j dvðpwnela pioıs ènenóvðet, xotevexdeisa dnd tic 
åpaptiaç elc O&vorov etc. In other words, David represents the Saviour as 
uttering words appropriate, not to him personally, but to the human 
race to which, as man, he belonged 

At 68:2, however, this caution clearly does not apply: Zöadv ue, 6 
Geóc, öte eiofADooav Bdata Ewe wvyi; uov. "Enedh Tas dpaptias huv 
&véAo(e, mepl hudv Óbuvarar elxótwç xoi mpocetyetar puobijvar Ex Tüv 
merpacudy, xeudppou Sixry xvxAwedvtwy abtod tiv Quxfjv. Syriac: Because 
he took our sins upon himself and for our sake was sad (Is. 53:4), fit- 
tingly also he prays to be saved from the trials that surrounded his soul 
like a torrent (op. cit. p. 109). 

Here there is no attempt to evade the suggestion of a soul in Christ; 
and duxf is interpreted, not in the sense of physical life, but of personal 
consciousness, as assailed by temptation. Athanasius must surely be in- 
fluenced here by Eusebius, who introduces the word yewdgéouc, from 
Ps. 123:4, as a symbol of temptation, and gives a catena of passages 
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referring to the soul of Christ (John 10:18, 10:15, 12:27, Mt. 26:38). We 
shall return later to this theme of the Saviour's temptation and grief for 
our sins, with the use of Is. 53:4 (oörog t&c Auapriag Hudv pépet xal mepl 
huv ödvväraı), which recurs at Ps. 87:4. 

The next occurrence of Qux, is at verse 11; but Athanasius’ comments 
are better understood if v. 10 is also quoted: “Ot: ó Cifhog tod oixov aov 
xatégayé ue. Hevisaved ue, proiv, neh Te vxov dosßeis adtods Yevouévouc 
rept tov olxov tov ody. Amyetrat òè thy lovopíav cuoi 6 Iwévvng (ref. to John 
2:13-17). (Comment on v. 10 b omitted). Kai ovvexáAvya èv vnotela «ijv 
wpoyfjv uov. "AAyav, qnot, Bux thy toopévry adtdv andrea viv Quyciv, TÒ xoi 
tò Enorodv. Ot 88 únèp Gv tadta Bev, Ev ndvrı xno xai tóny ini otdpatog 
due Epepov, &c née brav exorotuny xaxoraðeias dverdiCovtéc ue. Syriac: For 
the zeal of your house has consumed me. They denied me because I 
reproved them for being impious in your house. The evangelist tells the 
story clearly ... (The version gives v. 10 b and comment, and continues 
the psalm quotation to v. 13): (v. 13) And those who sit at the gate 
thought of me and those who drink wine hymned me, while I grieved 
over the destruction that would befall their souls. | did good things; but 
they in return for my doing such things at all times and in all places were 
bearing me on their mouths, and mocked the evil things I endured for 
their sake (op. cit. p. 110) 

The curious phrase «à xai tò &roroöv (where the Syriac translator pro- 
bably read tò xoXóv) perhaps picks up some previous reference to the 
Saviour's activities which has not been preserved. How these were 
represented becomes clear if one compares the phrase &c ónép advóv 
troroöunv xaxonaBetag with Eusebius (PG 23, 740 B-745 C), who relates 
that Jesus, distressed at the sacrilege in the Temple, put on sackcloth 
and fasted as the Psalmist foretold, while his enemies mocked him with 
drunken songs; Christ is represented also as &moxAoióusvog atv thy 
&noAeuxv, 741 A, cf. 741 C, and 745 AB: Ta èv yàp Aoındg rev ávÜparcov 
duxäs xatémev ó Havaros.. "Ex" i00 dt un yévorto todto. So far as [ can see, 
neither Athanasius nor Eusebius in this case quite directly take up the 
reference to the dox, of Christ. 

At 68:19 Athanasius's surviving comments are laconic in the extreme, 
and Eusebius appears to afford no light: Igdoyes tH yoxi xov, xai Aörg- 
woa abtiy’ èx tod xatasydvtos, SxAovétt tod ðavátov. Syriac: Look on my 
soul and rescue it—clearly from death that held it (op. cit. p. 111). 

Perhaps all that can be said is that in this case Athanasius clearly does 
not understand «f Qux; uov as a mere periphrasis for ‘me myself’, i.e. the 
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Logos; it is something over which death might have power. With tod 
xataoxévtos, perhaps compare the figurative use of xatéyew at DI 15: Ei 
BE xai elc vexpods 757, todtwv Tv 6 vos xatacxebeic. But Athanasius clearly 
does not mean that the Saviour needs to be rescued from moral death 

Last in this series comes 68:21, also with the briefest of comments 
"Ovaótouóv npoatóóxnosv 17) vvyrj ov. "Evreödev uiv tò nddog dystir ó 
capes xoi ol edayyedtotal dinyroavro. Syriac: My heart expected op- 
probrium and misery (quotation continued). Here he tells of the pas- 
sion, which the evangelist also clearly relates to us (loc cit). 

Since the Passion has been in view throughout, this particular 
reference to it seems puzzling; unless, of course, this comment is drawn 
from some other work of Athanasius; but the compressed style is quite 
typical of this work. Eusebius here reads xap8t« for duxr (compare the 
Syriac), but is perhaps helpful when he explains that Symmachus and 
Aquila provide clearer versions, recording an event rather than expecta- 
tion; thus Aquila: "Ovetdiopnd¢ ovvétpide thy xapdlav uov 

Psalm 87 is regularly taken as a prophecy of the Passion At verse 4 
we have: "Ox éxdijoOn xaxõv ý poy pov. Et xoi adtóc tàs Kuaprlog hudv 
eBdorace xol nepi Tjuv böuvärar, eixdting xal xoxóv SunénATstal prot 

The Syriac long version fails at this point, but the short version has: 
For he bore our sins and endured suffering for out sake. And this he in- 
dicates by saying (v. 4) My soul is sated with evil (op. cit. p. 57). 

This verse presents much the same problems as 68:2: How could the 
embodiment of goodness harbour evils in his soul? Eusebius here offers 
three possible explanations of xoxóv; either his sufferings, or his 
enemies! wickedness, or our sins which he took upon himself; and here 
he quotes Gal. 3:13 (yevépevog óxàp fiv xatépax). Athanasius then ac- 
cepts the third explanation, except that he quotes, instead of Galatians, 
Isaiah 53:4; but an allusion to Galatians 3:13 appears soon after, at 
87:8 

In his comment, Athanasius has so far avoided the word qvx, which 
appears in the text; but this does not seem to indicate a strong disinclina- 
tion, since his remarks on the next verse, 87:5, while generally similar to 
those of Eusebius, introduce John 10:18, which Eusebius has not used. 

We return then to the problems of Psalm 15:10. Here Montfaucon's 
text gives only the briefest of comments: Ox Eyxaraleiyeıs thv woyáv 
pov. Adrög dv Gor xai Gwonords, eCmororetabar Akyeraı mop tod TIoxpàc dla 
^iv olxovoniav. But there is a surprise awaiting us in Vian's new 
fragments: “Ere d& xai ý ode& uov xaraoxnvwoeı En’ EAnidı (Ic) Ow oix 
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EyxavaAcipetg tiv woyv uov eis nv 0868 Ódong tov ğoróv oov ibeiv 
GrgÜopáv. Méxor tod ideiv 6ragÜogáv. xai nota tig Fv h EXnic tig aupxög adco 
3j öt worrberen thy droreßeisev duxfiv; 

The Syriac longer version is not preserved at this point; but the 
shorter version confirms the Greek text just quoted: Therefore he also 
says to him: (v. 9) My flesh will reside in hope. The hope, then, is that 
his flesh will again assume the soul which was constituted. (v. 10) For 
his soul was not left of Sheol, nor did his body see the corruption of the 
grave (op. cit p. 10) 

The order is slightly changed, and the phrase ‘which was constituted’, 
if correctly translated, suggests a different Greek wording; possibly, 
however, ümoteeisov was simply mistranslated into Syriac, the 
translator thinking of &rotekeoBeisav But the general impression given is 
surprising; so far from the death of Christ being represented as a simple 
departure of the Logos from his body or flesh—which, it is argued, is 
Athanasius’ normal view—'*he seems to be represented as dying like 
other men, discarding his soul which descends to Hades and will later be 
‘recovered’ by his flesh. It may be added that the previous fragment, 
No. 12 in Vian's collection, strongly suggests that the Saviour is not 
simply speaking ‘in the person of humanity' and thus expressing the 
hope that men should feel (which is in any case unlikely in view of zöv 
$616v cov). The two fragments read like a continuous text, and in fr. 12 it 
is ‘God’ who speaks, rejoicing over the salvation of the lost, and 
because the Father has been gracious to men. The speaker, then, must 
be God the Logos, in his own person, as distinct from ‘the lost’ 

The question naturally suggest itself whether Athanasius was follow- 
ing Eusebius at this point. Unfortunately it is difficult to answer, since 
Eusebius’ comment on Psalm 15 has been lost after verse 8, and not 
much can be gathered from such other scattered references as 1 have 
traced (Comm in Ps. PG 23, 106 C, on 4:4, 744 D, on 68:14, 1056 C, on 
87:6; Dem. Ev. 3 2.70, GCS p. 107 14; Quaest. et Sol. 5.1). 1 can only 
give the general verdict that Eusebius is noticeably more inclined to 
speak of the soul of Christ than Athanasius. Thus at 1056 B he gives a 
christological interpretation of Ps. 29:4 (Köpte, ávfrroryec ££ &80u thy doxfiv 
pou), though when commenting ad loc., 260 A, he agrees with 
Athanasius in assigning the verse to David. But our examination has, I 
think, shown that the new text of comment on Ps. 15:10 does not stand 
entirely alone 
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What deductions are to be drawn from these findings? In the first 
place, the poor textual transmission makes it precarious to build too 
much on isolated passages; and it has to be admitted that Vian's frag- 
ment 13 is the only text in which Athanasius’ comment couples together 
the Saviour’s flesh with his ‘soul’. On the other hand, any reference to 
John 10:11-18—and we have seen that there are two or three besides the 
veiled one in this passage, —if pursued with any attention, is enough to 
exclude the notion that the $vxf of the Saviour simply is the Logos seen 
in a certain context, rather as the owner of a ship may, in a certain con- 
text, also be its captain. In the Johannine text, on the other hand, duxf, 
can be rendered 'life' —the power or principle of life rather than some 
separable component of the living being; but it is not easy to give it this 
sense in the fragment on 15:10; a capacity might be ‘recovered’, but 
could hardly go to, or be left in—or not be left in—the under world. 

Athanasius’ other allusions to a ġvg in Christ are rather less 
clear-cut. In some cases 4 Yuxf could be little more than a 
periphrasis—‘myself’; so perhaps ar 21:21, 21:30, possibly at 34:17, 
68:19 and 68:21. This leaves five passages of somewhat greater 
significance, where the duxq is associated with (frustrated) spiritual in- 
fluence (34:11), with temptation (54:17 and 18, 68:2) and with spiritual 
exercizes (68:11). 

It appears, then, that Athanasius does occasionally speak of a qvx in 
Christ; though only in direct exposition of scriptural passages, and 
much less frequently than Eusebius, whom he often follows. This has 
not prevented some scholars from interpreting Eusebius' limited use of 
the term as evidence that ‘he denied Christ a soul’ while making 
strenuous efforts, with much less evidence, to defend Athanasius. Both 
men, no doubt, felt that such language was open to misunderstanding; 
neither can have had much sympathy for the bold development given it 
by Origen, who by bringing in a created soul which attaches itself to the 
Logos by an act of will appears to suggest a doctrine of two Christs In 
general, it remains true that Athanasius sees the Word as the true sub- 
ject of the acts and experiences of Christ, except where these are clearly 
subject to human limitations and so are assigned to his ‘flesh’; and even 
then it is the Word himself who adopts them, as proper to the flesh 
which He has assumed. In this perspective, to bring in a human soul 
would seem tantamount to introducing a second principle of action 

Nevertheless, Athanasius does not consistently eliminate, or explain 
away, the scriptural texts which speak of a duyrj in Christ. Occasionally 
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he can use such texts, interpreting dox not simply as a physical principle 
in the narrow sense, as a basis of natural life, but also as the locus of 
feeling, teaching, and spiritual effort. He can hardly be said to exploit 
such language to interpret the work of our salvation; for instance, he 
does not depict the divine Word as accepting, assimilating and purifying 
a human soul in the same way as He accepts and purifies human flesh. 
Nevertheless soteriological content is not entirely lacking, if we attach 
full significance to the comment on Ps. 68:2, with its description of the 
Lord's temptation and the use of Is. 53:4, which recurs at Ps. 87:4, for 
his temptation and grief are part of the vicarious sufferings which he 
undergoes for our sake 

But we need to relate these findings to our general estimate of 
Athanasius’ thought, particularly in the context of the theological 
developments of his lifetime. It would of course be most fortunate for 
the traditionalist case if we could prove that the Expositiones were 
among his later works, perhaps even reflecting some lessons learnt at 
Alexandria in 362. But in my judgement this cannot be done; there is 
good evidence for dating the work much earlier in Athanasius’ career. 
In an impressive paper M.-J. Rondeau has discussed the influence of 
Eusebius’ Commentary on the Psalms upon Athanasius and devotes a 
page or two to discussing the question of dates. Although the two 
works often diverge, there are a great many passages in which the agree- 
ment in thought and phrasing is extremely close; sufficient, in fact, to 
exclude any theory of mere common dependence on a third source; and 
if one of these writers drew upon the other, it is abundantly clear that it 
is not Eusebius who expands Athanasius, but Athanasius who ab- 
breviates Eusebius 

As to the dating, the position is complicated by the fact that Eusebius’ 
work is said to have circulated in two editions; but it has generally been 
dated in the years 330-337.'* However, there are references to the 
desolation of the holy places of Palestine which suggest a date prior to 
Constantine's restorations; and in the end Mile. Rondeau leaves the 
question open, apart from requiring a date ‘after the peace of the 
Church'. As to Athanasius! Expositiones, she gives reasons for thinking 
that this work belongs to the same period as the Contra Gentes and the 
De Incarnatione, which, however, she is prepared to assign to the 330’s. 
The reasons are (1) the use of terms formed from gatveo to denote the In- 
carnation (énupévera, Ücogávetx, Eupalvew); thus émpdvera so used occurs 
ten times in the DJ and nowhere else; (2) the use of y&vonaıs to denote the 
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Saviour’s earthly birth (reading 68 A 13 at her p. 423 1. 17), found 
elsewhere only at DI 33, p. 153 A; (3) the use of évowOpadanatc, which oc- 
curs eight times in D/, three times in the first Oration, twice in the Se- 
cond and once in the Tomus ad Antiochenos, and so *with decreasing 
frequency" 

I think these arguments can be supplemented and confirmed. As to 
Eusebius, Mile. Rondeau is disinclined to accept arguments based on a 
comparison of style and thought with the c Marcellum and Ec- 
clesiastical Theology of 336-7 (though in fact these were designed to 
prove a similar date for the Commentaria); such a comparison between 
an exegetical and a polemical work, she argues, ‘ne parait pas de nature 
à fonder une chronologie relative. Nevertheless I see some 
significance in the fact that Eusebius in the Commentaria refers quite 
freely to a dux, in Christ, and that he does so also in the Eclogae Pro- 
pheticae and the Demonstratio Evangelica, as de Riedmatten has 
pointed out;'* but not in the works directed against Marcellus; nor in the 
Laus Constantini, nor the Theophaneia, as he observes; and therefore in 
none of his later works. And when de Riedmatten remarks, most per- 
tinently, that Eusebius never refers to a soul in Christ except in connec- 
tion with some passage of Scripture, this surely should not mean that 
such references are to be discounted as merely inadvertent or irrelevant 
I would be inclined, therefore, to make the Commentaria roughly con- 
temporary with the Demonstratio, commonly dated c. 318-20, or 
possibly antedating it, and attribute to Eusebius a definite change of 
mind. This could well have sprung from a hostile reaction to Eustathius" 
work On the Soul of Christ, presumably to be dated some time in the 
320's; since we know that the two writers were in conflict soon after 
Nicaea.'* 

As regards Athanasius, I would accept Mlle. Rondeau's arguments 
for an early date, and extend them as follows: 

(1) Both Eusebius and Athanasius use the rather Platonic-sounding 
terms dvaßıavar, dvaßfosıg for Christ's resurrection, noted by Mile. 
Rondeau on p. 429; and for Athanasius her list can be slightly 
amplified, as follows: PG 27, 84 B; add 105 B (of the saints); 280 D 8 
sec. ms.; 300 C 14; 320 D 11; 388 D 9; add 420 B 6 (of the human race). 
As she notes, Athanasius does not use these terms in his other works. 
However the related word é&vétnoe occurs once, and that in DJ 31, p. 149 
D 6. 
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(2) In the Expositiones Athanasius makes use of Is. 53:4, often 
quoted by Eusebius."* The clause nepi ftiv óóuv&vo: stands at 305 C 4-5 
and 380 B 7-8 (on Ps 68:2, 87:4), and the general theme of the Saviour's 
grief for our sins is found at 133 C 6-8, 172 B 2-4 and 15, 308 D 5-6, 381 
A 5-8 and 460 A 1-2 So far as I can discover, this theme wholly disap- 
pears in Athanasius' other works, apart from one brief reference at Ep. 
Fest. 20.1; he does indeed quote Is. 53:3-8 in D/ 34, but his only com- 
ment here refers to the Saviour's dishonour, not to his grief; and a par- 
tial quotation of v. 4 in c. Ar. 3.31 (missed by Müller) omits the clause 
in question. 

(3) In his Expositiones Athanasius, like Eusebius, makes positive and 
unforced use of Phil. 2:8, especially the phrase örtxoog uéxpt Gav&tov; see 
104 B 10, 137 A 11-13, 260 C 11, 308 A 10-11, 384 A 4-5 and 464 C 1-2 
In his other writings this important verse is only cited in order to refute 
Arian interpretations of it 

(4) As already noted, Athanasius follows Eusebius in speaking of the 
Lord as encountering temptation This theme seems to be lacking in the 
other works, which ignore the forty days in the wilderness and do not 
represent the Passion as a reıpxouög. The Lord's victory over the demons 
is always seen as completed. 

Moreover there is the general consideration that in the Expositiones 
Athanasius imitates and adapts Eusebius’ work far more extensively 
than he does in the DZ, where there are demonstrable borrowings from 
the Demonstratio Evangelica in c 17 besides the possible or supposed 
use of the Theophaneia. I cannot think it likely that Athanasius would 
have published a work whose debt to Eusebius was unmistakeable aftet 
the latter had publicly declared his support for Arius. This suggests that 
the Expositiones were published at the latest c. 320, and may well be 
earlier than the CG and DJ; thus I am inclined to think they reflect the 
impression made upon Athanasius by Eusebius when the latter visited 
Alexandria c 311 A.D.” Athanasius would then have been about 15, 
Eusebius about 50, with an established and growing reputation as a 
Scholar and teacher. Moreover Eusebius apparently suffered imprison- 
ment for his faith; and though Potammon was later to complain that he 
had got off too lightly,” it does not at all follow that Athanasius would 
have seen the matter in the same light; Eusebius had at least put himself 
at risk, and possibly owed his release merely to an avoidance of 
deliberate provocation; it is clear that his reputation was not generally 
impaired. In tetms of this relation we can explain the very large measure 
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of agreement in vocabulary and thought about the Passion of Christ, 
which I have not been able to explore in detail 

By the time he came to write against Marcellus, Eusebius’ 
christological ideas had perceptibly changed. It now seemed to him that 
any recognition of a human dvxf, in Christ was bound up with a 
theology that he had come to distrust, a revival of the heresy of Paul of 
Samosata (as he conceived it) which denied the substantial reality of the 
Logos and his substantial union with the flesh of Christ. By this time, 
we have argued, it was hardly possible that Athanasius should have 
openly paraded a debt to Eusebius; moreover his theology had matured 
and developed resources of its own. But it is perfectly possible that he 
followed a similar course to the extent of realizing that insistence on the 
Saviour's Quy, even in the tentative, scriptural manner of his eatly com- 
mentary, could be interpreted as a gesture of sympathy towards a 
theology which—despite his personal regard for Marcellus—he was 
bound to distrust, and for much the same reasons. In his treatment of 
Christ's Passion he was led to develope this position in a manner which 
Eusebius never envisaged, attributing the human passions to ‘the flesh’, 
with which the divine Word was directly in contact. It may still be possi- 
ble to defend this theology as a prudent and realistic accomodation to 
the exigencies of his time. 
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Not many months ago I wrote for this journal, attempting to examine 
the evidence for St. Athanasius' teaching on the soul of Christ provided 
by the Expositiones in Psalmos,' a relatively neglected work which has 
recently been made available for study by the labours of Dr. G. M 
Vian.? I should have realized at the time that Dr. Gilles Dorival had 
recently published a paper? which raises serious doubts as to the 
authenticity of this piece. There is no need to question its overall unity, 
which Dr. Vian has maintained; but if Dr. Dorival is right in his 
assessment of the complex textual tradition provided by the Catenae, 
the author has borrowed material not only from Eusebius of Caesarea 
(as noted some years ago by Mme. M.-J. Rondeau‘) but also from 
Origen, Apollinaris, Didymus, and even Cyril of Alexandria. This 
author therefore cannot possibly be Athanasius, and Dr. Dorival thinks 
of an Alexandrian writer at work somewhere between 440 and 500 A.D 

Further pursuit of this question would involve detailed study of the 
manuscripts and of the whole Catena tradition, which at present I have 
no opportunity to undertake. But Dr. Dorival's paper has prompted me 
to take a second look at the work, and I think it may be worth while to 
set down some impressions of its style and method, comparing it in par- 
ticular with the one Athanasian writing specifically devoted to the 
Psalms whose authenticity cannot be doubted, the Epistula ad 
Marcellinum. In any case I should promptly acknowledge the question- 
mark which must now be attached to my earlier paper 

The Epistula ad Marcellinum is usually considered to be a work of 
Athanasius' maturity. Its attestation is unusually good, since apart from 
numerous Athanasian manuscripts it is transmitted by the Codex Alex- 
andrinus of the Bible, which dates from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and so from not much more than fifty years after the probable 
date of writing. No modern critical text is available, but the text printed 
in Migne may be taken as generally reliable. The work has been con- 
sidered in an excellent study published by Mme Rondeau in 1968,* and 
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there is also a good description and analysis by H J. Sieben.* 1 will offer 
my own brief analysis, which is not based on Sieben's work and which I 
hope does not too obviously duplicate it, as a basis for the argument 
that follows. 

The work divides into 33 chapters; but it will be convenient to group 
these into six main sections. 

Section I, Chapter 1, is an address to Marcellinus, praising him for his 
conduct during the present persecution, in which he suffered greatly, 
and his study of the Scriptures after a recent illness, or conceivably a 
general epidemic. Athanasius undertakes to repeat a discourse on the 
Psalter, which he says he heard from a pıAönovog Yépov. 

Section II, Chapters 2-13, considers the unique advantages of the 
Psalter. Athanasius first shows, in cc. 2-8, how the Psalter recapitulates 
all the main books of the Bible; an important passage to which I shall 
return, In c. 9 he says that conversely the Psalter is echoed in all the 
other books; there is one Spirit in all. Cc. 10-12 explain that the Psalter 
has the special distinction that each man finds it expresses the emotions 
Gavipata) of his own soul. Thus it not only enjoins, but invites and ex- 
presses, repentance, endurance and thanksgiving, so that each man 
adopts its language as his own. [n c. 13 Athanasius returns to the theme 
already handled in cc. 7-8, namely that the Saviour's incarnation is 
already foreshadowed in the Psalms. This chapter is of interest in that it 
introduces our Lord's moral example as well as his teaching, a facet of 
his saving work which is not much emphasized in Athanasius’ dogmatic 
writings, though there are parallels to be found in the Festal Letters 

Section III, Chapter 14, begins by representing the Psalter as a guide 
to the moral and spiritual life; but this leads almost at once into a 
classification of the psalms by their literary type and subject-matter 
The list begins by noting thirteen psalms composed £v dinyiikart, in nar- 
rative form. Perhaps it is characteristic of Athanasius that the chapter is 
not really systematic, either in the classification adopted or in the way it 
is carried out. Ihus the narrative psalms include No 106 by the LXX 
numeration (which I shall adopt from now on); but one looks in vain for 
the two preceding psalms, which we should probably reckon as nar- 
rative psalms par excellence; these two come up soon after, together 
with 106, as examples of &fouoAöynsıs, to be understood as ‘‘thanks- 
giving'; and shortly afterwards 105 and 106, but not 104, appear in a list 
of psalms which combine narrative with thanksgiving. Ihus the 
headings overlap, and are not consistently applied. Several psalms are 
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treated twice; indeed Nos. 9 and 106 appear three times; on the other 
hand nineteen psalms are not mentioned at all, including the very sur- 
prising omissions of Nos. 23 and 50. 

Section IV, Chapters 15-26, is a long section on what might be called 
the devotional use of the Psalter. The basic plan adopted here is very 
simple; Athanasius merely goes through the psalms in order, sometimes 
adding a few psalms of a similar character to the one he has reached, 
occasionally taking one or more out of turn, and fairly often omitting 
one or more. [f I have counted right, no less than ninety-five psalms 
appear in the main sequence, though admittedly the fifteen *psalms of 
ascents’ are taken asa group But twenty-five are passed over entirely, if 
the printed text is reliable. These are mostly different from the nineteen 
omitted in c. 14; but two, Nos. 86 and 135, escäpe notice altogether. Not 
surprisingly, the wisdom and devotional value of this section are not 
matched by any literary elegance or even efficiency, since the reader is 
kept jumping from subject to subject. However in c. 26 Athanasius 
concludes by grouping together the psalms which prophesy the Lord's 
Incarnation; this covers much the same ground as cc. 6-8 already 
described, but the treatment is briefer, since only the numbers of the 
psalms are indicated, whereas the earlier section quotes the significant 
verses. In eight cases this chapter fills in gaps which have been left in the 
previous series; but the remaining four psalms have already been men- 
tioned, so that once again there is little evidence of careful design. 

Since I shall not discuss this section in detail, I will give a brief 
specimen from c. 20: ‘But you have sinned, and in your shame you re- 
pent and call for mercy: you have the words of confession and repen- 
tance in No. 50. But if you were slanderously accused before a wicked 
king, and see the slanderer triumphing, then retire and yourself say No. 
51. But when you are persecuted and people slander you, wishing to 
betray you, as the Ziphites and the Philistines did to David, do not des- 
pond, but trust in the Lord and say 53 and 55’. It would be tempting, no 
doubt, to take the *wicked king' as a reference to Constantius, or less 
probably Julian, which might help to fix a date for the Epistle; but the 
context shows that Athanasius is thinking of Saul. Many of the psalms, 
however, are treated as conveying general moral lessons, or as advising 
the contemporary Church; so clearly Ps. 75, which is made to refer to 
Greeks and heretics; and some others are recommended for use on par- 
ticular days of the Christian week; but a reference back to David is 
made also for Pss. 7, 143 and 144. 
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Section V, Chapters 27-29, discusses the reasons for the verse and 
melody of the Psalter. Some simple-minded Christians believe that it is 
intended to make a sweet sound and delight the hearing. But that is un- 
true; the Scriptures are not meant to give pleasure. There are in fact two 
reasons. First, it was proper that God's praises should be set forth in 
Scripture not only in prose but in verse, so that men might love the Lord 
with all their strength and ability, 8uv&uscc. Secondly, the different 
xwýuata in men's soul need to be brought into harmony. I quote: ‘Since 
various motions appear in the soul, and it contains both reason (tò 
Aoyíteatlo.) and desire (tò éx:Oupetv) and impulse (tò upóetðeç), and it is 
from their motion that the physical activity of the body is also con- 
ducted, so reason (or ‘the Logos’) requires that a man should not be 
discordant with himself, so as to reason admirably but act badly on im- 
pulse'—like Pilate, or the eiders who plotted against Susanna, or the 
wavering believers mentioned by St. James. So far as 1 am aware, this 
piece of Platonic psychology occurs nowhere else in Athanasius; though 
one doubts if it is very carefully applied, since he attributes Pilate's 
failure to his Quuóc, whereas an authentic Platonist would presumably 
say that it was precisely the /ack of Quude, the lack of courage and self- 
respect, which allowed him to disobey his reason and conscience. But 
perhaps this marks a difference between Plato and the Neoplatonists of 
Athanasius' time 

The section continues by claiming that the melody of the Psalter is a 
symbol of the concord which should rule in our souls, controlling our 
passions and directing our bodily movements. Ihere is a word of 
reproof for irresponsible musicians, who perform for pleasure, and an 
example drawn from David, who pleased God by his music—the word 
used is xoxod&XAcv—as well as expelling Saul's confusion and madness. 
Despite David's example, it does not seem that Athanasius approves the 
use of musical instruments: ‘Praising God’, he writes, ‘on resounding 
cymbals and on the harp and the ten-stringed lute was thus a 
symbol’ —cóuoXov z&Aw Tjy.—'and an indication of the members of the 
body being duly co-ordinated like strings and the thoughts of the soul 
becoming like cymbals, all conducted by the voice and command of the 
Spirit, so that the imagination is quickened by the vision of future 
goods’ Athanasius' exegesis here is, we may say, typological; he does 
not doubt that the sacred book describes real historical events, which 
however convey symbolic instructions; the phrase he uses contrasts with 
the immediately preceding sentence describing the present practice 
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which he approves: *Reading to a chant is a symbol of the rhythmical 
and tranquil condition of the mind’ (xai 4 éuperts òè dvaeyvwots có BoXóv 
dort tig edpubuon xal &xsiutdorou xaxactáctoc 1fic Stavolac). 

The concluding Section VI, Chapters 30-33, begins with a recapitula- 
tion on the manifold usefulness of the Psalter; this leads, in c. 31, toa 
warning against trying to improve its wording. But, one asks, who 
would wish to do this? Could it be a veiled reference to the activities of 
Apollinaris and his father in the time of Julian? There is a slight sugges- 
tion pointing this way in c. 32: ‘Jf a man is oppressed when he says these 
words, he will see the great consolation that is in them; or if he is 
tempted and persecuted when he sings the psalms thus, he will appear 
the more approved and be protected by the Lord’. It is not impossible, I 
think, to take this as meaning that a man might be persecuted because 
he says the actual words of the Psalter, and could have escaped by using 
a paraphrase But have we any evidence for paraphrases written with 
this intention? Apollinaris’ paraphrases were intended as a substitute 
fot the classics of pagan literature, not as a replacement of the biblical 
books And in the final chapter Athanasius’ elderly mentor is recalled as 
giving a rather different warning against revisers of the sacred text. ‘He 
used to say that those men deserved every sort of condemnation who 
abandoned these (words) and composed for themselves attractive 
phrases from other sources and thereby called themselves exorcists.’ In 
the authentic words of the Psalter the Lord is present; and those who 
care for sufferers are to say these words and no other; they will thus 
both benefit the sufferers and gain God's approval for their faith and 
his help for those who need it. 

Let us now turn to the other professedly Athanasian work, the Ex- 
positiones in Psalmos. This has not come down to us in a direct tradi- 
tion; it is known only through the catenae, Montfaucon’s edition of 
1698 was based on four Paris manuscripts; some other fragments 
published later by Montfaucon, and others again edited by Barbaro and 
Cordier have been incorporated into the text printed by Migne. It has 
long been realized that this text is unreliable; it omits some fragments 
that have since been found, but, more serious, it attributes to 
Athanasius a large number of comments which are known to have come 
from other writers. In recent years a much better criterion for 
reconstructing the text has been discovered, namely the MS. Vaticanus 
Graecus 754. This MS. clearly presents a combination of two older 
sources; but these can still be distinguished because their series of 
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fragments are numbered on two different systems. One series, 
numbered in minuscule letters with a fresh start for each psalm, has 
been shown to derive from Evagrius; the other, numbered in uncial let- 
ters and running on from psalm to psalm to begin again after each 
complete hundred, claims to come from Athanasius 

The information collected from this Vatican MS has enabled 
scholars to identify other witnesses to the same Athanasian source. 
There are also some fragments preserved in Coptic, and two Syriac ver- 
sions, an abbreviated version preserved complete, and a longer version 
of which only about 15% survives. The Greek text itself consists of fair- 
ly brief scholia, and might itself be derived from a still longer work, for 
we have no reason to think that all the missing fragments have now been 
recovered; but this, if it ever existed, is now completely lost; the longer 
Syriac version corresponds with the extant Greek text 

Using all this evidence, Dr. G M. Vian has been able to produce, not 
indeed an edition, which is still awaited, but a handbook to the Exposi- 
tiones entitled Testi Inediti dal Commento ai Salmi di Atanasio, Rome, 
1978. This book prints 158 new fragments, followed by an elenchus 
showing which passages are to be discarded from the Migne edition. In 
the great majority of cases Dt. Vian is able to indicate the name of their 
author; and quite a large proportion turn out to have been already 
printed elsewhere in Migne; for instance those by Evagrius printed 
under the name of Origen in Vol. 12, and those by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia to be found in Vol. 80. The scholar equipped with Vian's work, 
with photostats of the Migne text, and with a serviceable blue pencil, 
can now at last make a sound beginning in his study of the Expositiones. 

Let us try to give a general impression of the work Each psalm is 
given a prologue, called hypothesis, which briefly explains its theme, 
generally following the Septuagint title fairly closely. The writer then 
quotes the psalm clause by clause, often giving a separate comment for 
each. Many of these comments are telegrammatic in the extreme; as a 
specimen 1 will take the 50th psalm, where the LXX title runs: ‘For the 
end. A psalm of a song by David. When Nathan the prophet came to 
him, when he went in to Bathsheba ' The commentator's Aypothesis 
runs as follows: ‘He sings this psalm which contains the confession of 
two crimes, the murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheba. He 
also introduces a prophecy of the general redemption of sins that is to 
come about through holy baptism, and instruction about worship in the 
spirit But everywhere you will find him deprecating his two offences’ 
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There follows the commentary. ‘Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy great goodness.’ He begs to gain the great mercy of God, 
seeing it is for a great offence. *And according to the multitude of thy 
mercies blot out my offence.’ For only the mercies of God can cleanse 
the murderous hands ‘Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity:’ he 
means that of the murder ‘And cleanse me from my sin.' That is the 
adultery. ‘For I acknowledge my iniquity:' this again refers to the 
murder. ‘And my sin is ever before me ' Over and over he turns the 
recollection of the sin committed in his adultery 

This is not quite the Athanasius we know; it gives the impression of a 
tidy-minded and rather prosaic writer It is perhaps unfair to judge him 
from such brief comments (which however can hardly be the epitome of 
a longer treatment); but when he writes at greater length, the results are 
not always enlivening. Here is a specimen from the previous psalm, 
49:21: ‘Thou thoughtest wickedly that I shall be like thee.’ For a long 
time, he says, I have been patient, but I will be so no longer; for I will 
produce your sins to reprove you, sins which you thought were no 
longer in existence and would not be remembered by anyone But 1, as 
being God, will bring them to light and they shall be exhibited before 
you; not concealing them as you do, and becoming like yourself. But I 
will produce them, so that by revealing them I will pour shame upon 
you.’ This could have been put more briefly and effectively, one feels; 
the Psalmist tells us that God spoke once; the commentator makes him 
repeat himself six times over 

Further study will disclose a fascinating profile, which certainly has 
some features which are characteristic of Athanasius. For instance, the 
writer is clearly committed to the monastic ideal, and his spirituality has 
some fairly close parallels with the Vita Antonii. But this is not a safe 
ctiterion; the Vita soon became popular, and any writer with monastic 
sympathies a generation or more later than Athanasius could well have 
been influenced by it. (The same probably goes for the de Incarnatione, 
and might explain some resemblances noted by Mme. Rondeau’). At 
other times I seem to detect a writer of rather limited mentality, who 
takes some genuinely Athanasian themes and works them to death; for 
example, the Psalter's rich variety of imagery drawn from [Israel's 
history, the natural and created world, and the arts of music and dance 
is reduced by a relentlessly stereotypic exegesis to a few endlessly 
repeated lessons on the spiritual combat and on life in the Church. But 
such impressions can only be subjective A better criterion, I think, isto 
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take the Epistula ad Marcellinum, which is undoubtedly genuine, and 
consider the interpretation of texts from the psalms given in cc. 6-8, and 
in other contexts where available, for comparison with the interpreta- 
tions given in the Expositiones. 

Athanasius, we have seen, explains that the Psalter recapitulates the 
whole Bible The creation is praised in Psalm 18:2, ‘The heavens 
declare', and in 23:1, ‘The earth is the Lord’s’. The exodus appears at 
113:1-2, Zn exitu Israel, and 104:26-31, ‘He sent Moses his servant’; 
while 28:1, ‘Bring young rams unto the Lord’, recalls the worship at the 
tabernacle. Judges inspires two texts from Ps. 106, namely vv. 36-7, 
‘They planted cities’, and v. 6, ‘Then they cried unto the Lord’. (Here 
we should note that Athanasius is not always consistent in his exegesis, 
since we later find verse 20 of the same psalm taken out of its context in 
Israel's history: *He sent his Word and healed them' is referred to the 
Incarnation; so also de Inc 40, c. Ar. n.32 and Ser. ii.8 (though the 
last-named is a paraphrase giving a more general, cosmological sense). 
No doubt this was a traditional testimonium.* The Book of Kings is 
reflected in Ps. 19:8, ‘Some put their trust in chariots and some in 
horses’; and Esdras in two Psalms of Ascents, Nos 125 and 121. Thus 
far on the Old Testament 

How are these verses treated in the Expositiones? On the first text, 
‘The heavens declare’, there is fairly close agreement; though the Ex- 
positiones characteristically represent this as introductory teaching 
given by the Apostles to the people, warning them not to worship the 
heavenly bodies. This latter point has a good Athanasian parallel at c. 
Gent. 27. But at Ps. 23:1, ‘The earth is the Lord’s’, the writer of the 
Expositiones takes a line of his own The hypothesis states, quite 
reasonably, that the psalm is concerned with the Lord's ascension and 
the teaching of the Gentiles. But verse 1 is referred, not to the creation, 
but to the sovereignty of the only-begotten Word over the Gentiles in 
consequence of his Incarnation; reference to the creation only appears 
at v. 2, where it is presented in opposition to the opinion of ‘enemies’, 
possibly Marcionites, who supposed that the earth -originally belonged 
to Satan 

Coming to the Exodus passages, Ps. 113, 7n exitu Israel, is treated in 
the Expositiones not as historical but as prophetic; it again refers to the 
calling ot the Gentiles. Here perhaps a clue can be found in Eusebius, if 
the printed text is sound; Eusebius (1353 B) suggests that either inter- 
pretation is possible; Athanasius opts for history, the Expositiones for 
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prophecy. On Ps. 104:26 ff., ‘He sent Moses’, there is no disagreement; 
but for Ps. 28:1 the interpretation given by the Expositiones is quite 
different and surprising: ‘Bring unto the Lord, ye sons of God’. ‘Sons 
of God’ refers to the holy Apostles, for he taught them to say ‘Our 
Father’... ‘Bring unto the Lord the sons of rams’. ‘Sons of rams’ means 
those who were called by them out of the Jewish nation to faith in the 
Lord. —Eusebius also refers this verse to the Apostles, but takes the 
sons of rams to be converts from paganism, so designated because of 
their lack of reason 

Psalm 106 is taken by Athanasius in a historical sense, as we saw, with 
an exception at verse 20 The Expositiones agrees where verse 6 is con- 
cerned—see Vian’s new fragment 55; but much of the psalm is taken in 
a generalized and spiritualized sense; though at verse 21 we read ‘He 
transfers his account to the Holy Apostles’—who after all did recount 
the marvellous works of the Lord, and did go down to the sea in ships 
But verse 36, on sowing fields and planting vineyards, is taken to mean, 
quite contrary to Athanasius, that they sowed the word and established 
the Church. Eusebius also refers to the stilling of the storm, but incor- 
porates verses 36-7 into a criticism of the spiritual husbandry of the 
Jews. One disagreement remains among the Old Testament passages; 
whereas Athanasius refers the verse about trusting in chariots and 
horses to the Book of Kings, in the Expositiones it is connected with 
Pharaoh’s overthrow at the Red Sea; this exegesis also agrees with 
Eusebius. This point has clearly little evidential value; and there is no 
significant disagreement over the Psalms of Ascents. Apart from these, 
in the eight Old Testament passages actually quoted there is agreement 
between the Epistula and the Expositiones in only three cases, the other 
five being distinctly different; there are complete or partial parallels 
with Eusebius in four cases out of eight 

Turning to the New Testament, Athanasius cites nine psalm-texts 
which refer to the [ncarnation and the activity of Christ, six which refer 
to the Passion, and nine which forecast the Ascension, the coming 
Judgement and the call of the Gentiles. On the deeply traditional Pas- 
sion texts there is no significant disagreement; but I will discuss one or 
two interesting divergences in the first and third groups. 

Psalm 49:2-3, ‘Our God shall come and shall not keep silence’, clearly 
permits two interpretations; Athanasius takes it of the Incarnation, the 
Expositiones of the Second Coming; Eusebius agrees with this in his 
Commentary, p 436 A, but elsewhere with Athanasius, e.g. D. E. vi 3 
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Psalm 44:11, ‘Hearken, O daughter, and consider’, is taken by 
Athanasius in the Epistula to denote Gabriel's message to the Virgin. If 
Mme. Rondeau is right,’ this is an early example of an exegesis which 
became popular much later; the usual treatment was to make it apply to 
the Church, as the Bride of Christ; and this is what we find in the Ex- 
positiones and at least three times in Eusebius (Comm. 253 A, 401 C, 
D E. v.2). But the most interesting case of this group is Psalm 109:3c, 
*From the womb before the day-star I have begotten thee'. Athanasius 
quite regularly refers this to the begetting of the Son by the Father 
before all creation; indeed in Decr. 26 he cites Dionysius of Rome, who 
connects it with Col. 1:15. But in the Expositiones the comment is: ‘See 
how the Father appropriates the human birth of the only-begotten’: 
"Opa ie oixerodtar vv xatà cápxa Yévvrstw tod Movoyevoös. Now this 
agrees with what Eusebius writes in his Commentary, p. 1344 A, if the 
text is reliable; but it is also adopted by Marcellus of Ancyra (fr. 26 — 
31), and it is rejected by Eusebius, not only in his work against 
Marcellus, but in his Demonstratio Evangelica which was written many 
years previously; see D.E. iv.15.53, 16 7, 16.56, v.3.1, 37; c. Marc 
ii3.30. Does this tell us something about the date of Eusebius’ 
Commentary? 

Turning to the post-resurrection group of texts, there is fair agree- 
ment in six cases; in one case the Expositiones comment has not sur- 
vived; but this hardly matters, since a second passage in the Epistula (c 
26, 37 C) shows that Athanasius is pretty flexible in his interpretation of 
Psalm 71. However in c. 8 *Give judgement to the King's Son' is taken 
as foreshadowing the Last Judgement; in the Expositiones it refers to 
the Incarnation and the Passion; Eusebius also relates it to the Incarna- 
tion (Comm. 789D-792A, and so probably D.E. viii.1.52-4, ix.13.10, 
17.16); and Athanasius also, in illud omnia 2, 213A. Finally, 
Athanasius sees the Last Judgement prophesied in Psalm 81:1, ‘He is a 
judge among gods’; the Expositiones connects this verse with the In- 
carnation, taking ‘gods’ as a reference to the Jewish authorities; this 
again agrees with Eusebius, 984A 

To sum up this discussion: of the ten psalm-texts which Athanasius 
connects with the Old Testament, there is agreement in five cases with 
the Expositiones, and disagreement in five. Of nine texts on the Incar- 
nation, four agree and three disagree, with no comment on two. Of six 
texts on the Passion, probably five agree, none disagree, and one lacks 
comment. Of nine post-Resurrection texts, six agree, two disagree and 
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one is missing And where the Expositiones disagrees with the 
Athanasius of the Epistula, more often than not it agrees with Eusebius 

Was the writer of the Expositiones Athanasius? Quite apart from Dr 
Dorival's arguments, which I cannot verify, I have come to think that he 
was not. There are differences in vocabulary, mostly unremarkable in 
themselves, like the writer's use of the word táypata—five instances at 
least—and the theologically significant noun xévworg, both absent from 
Müller’s Lexicon, and the fairly frequent use of xñọvẸ to denote an 
apostle. More instructive is the writer's use of the words yeveoıg/yewnaus 
and their cognates. Prestige and Rondeau have shown that Athanasius 
is particular about the use of these words; yévenow;, begetting, is never 
used of our Lord's human birth, with the single exception of de Inc. 33, 
despite the example of Psalm 86:5, Gal. 4:4, etc.; much more em- 
phatically, y&veoız is not used of his divine Sonship, and the Arians are 
explicitly condemned for speaking thus. The writer of the Expositiones 
does not share this precision; he uses the word yevunaız at least seven 
times of the Lord's human birth, and the verb yewaàv at least three 
times.'? Even more significant, if we can trust the printed text, is the use 
Of yivouaı for his divine birth at p. 208B 11-12, on Psalm 44:2, yeyévnta 
yap Ocóc ix Oeo, an Arianizing phrase which would have astounded 
Athanasius! 

This usage could be explained, after Mme. Rondeau, as characteristic 
of Athanasius’ early writings, though later abandoned by him.'' But 
there is one phrase which occurs repeatedly in the Expositiones where I 
think this explanation cannot apply, and which proves that its author is 
not Athanasius. As is well known, he deals with the Lord's self-imposed 
limitations in his Incarnation, and especially the expressions of grief and 
distress during the Passion which were recalled by the christological ex- 
egesis of such texts as Psalm 37:9, ‘I roared out of the groaning of my 
heart’, 54:4, the Serta Bavgrou, and 68:5, ‘Lord thou knowest my 
foolishness’. Athanasius explains these expressions in two different 
ways. One is to say that the Lord had taken a human body and human 
flesh, so that he speaks humanly and suffers the things which naturally 
belong to the body and the flesh (c Ar. hi.55-8). Another, which he 
shares with Eusebius, is to appeal to Gal. 3:13, ‘Christ has become a 
curse for us’, which explains why Christ should utter words which are 
really appropriate only to sinfu/ humanity. But in the Expositiones we 
find these wholly Athanasian ideas conveyed in a phrase which is never 
used by the real Athanasius—and so far as I have observed, not by 
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Eusebius either; Christ is said to speak ¿x xpoodnov zig &vðpwnrotńtoç. I 
have counted nine examples, at Ps. 15:1, 15:9, 21 Hyp , 21:2, 21:11, 


40:12, 56:2, 68 Hyp., 69 Hyp , besides 142 Hyp. which uses a similar ` 


phrase but is not given a christological sense. 

What exactly does it mean? Mme. Rondeau noticed it briefly’? and 
remarked that it could refer either to humanity as a whole, or to the 
personal humanity of Christ. In fact the first sense is perfectly clear and 
explicit in several cases; a typical example comes at Ps. 15:1, ‘Preserve 
me. O Lord, for in thee have 1 put my trust —Assuming the common 
'prosöpon, so to speak, of humanity, he addresses God and the Father; 
not really on his own account, but for us and on our account, as being 
one of us through the economy’ (Td xowöv donee mpdcwnxov ic 
åvðpwnótntos dvaraBddy tods mpdg Oedy xai Hatépa motetrat Adyous: oU nép 
ye p&dAov autou, Òt jude SE xoi mip judy ©; elo è judy ba vh 
olxovoulav). Again at 40:12, ‘that my enemy may not triumph against 
me’, we find a contrast: ‘If Christ says this from the prosdpon of 
humanity, the enemy would mean him who devised our death' (sc. the 
devil); ‘but if it comes as from Christ himself, he means the rulers of the 
Jews’ Again in Ps. 68 Hyp. the phrase éx nposonov fj; &vðpwnórtntog is 
paralleled a few lines below by ¿x mpoacmov «fic &v0pcoou pücewg. Mme. 
Rondeau's second possibility, a reference to the more sophisticated no- 
tion of Christ's own personal humanity, is never quite unambiguously 
expressed, but it is probably present at 21:11, ‘I was cast upon thee from 
the womb’ ... ‘He prays again from the person of (his) humanity. For 
indeed the band of disciples had deserted him.’ The writer, then, is 
clearly aware of two distinct possibilities, but may not have noticed the 
possible ambiguity of this actual phrase. 

If our argument is accepted, what follows? First, it perceptibly 
changes our picture of Athanasius. It counters the impression given, 
e.g., by Quasten, who writes (iii.38) ‘It is evident that Athanasius had a 
predilection for the allegorical and typological interpretation of the 
Psalter in contradistinction to the more jejune exegesis predominant in 
his dogmatico-polemical writings’ Certainly, as we have seen, 
Athanasius treated some texts from the Psalter as pointing forward to 
the Incarnation and the Church; but in others he is prepared to 
recognize a straightforward historical sense, no doubt reflecting the 
reaction against Origen’s allegory which we are told was set on foot by 
Bishop Peter of Alexandria 
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Next, can we attempt to construct a profile of the unknown 
writer?—assuming, as I think we may, that the Expositiones is a unitary 
work. As already noted, he repeatedly follows Eusebius; but he never 
follows him in comparing the different versions of the Greek text; he is 
interested only in the LXX; Dr. Vian's elenchus has now made this 
clear. Next, he is strongly interested in the ascetic ideal; though Į have 
not noticed any passage which clearly points either to solitary devotion 
or to community life. Thirdly, he shows no clearly-marked dogmatic 
interests. He is clearly a Nicene; he once uses the term óp.ooóotoc, at 21:2, 
and once mentions the Trisagion, at 26:6; but he does not appear to be 
greatly worried by Arianism, and when he explains that the Lord is 
superior to the heavenly powers, at 88:7, the passage turns out to be 
borrowed from Eusebius. He tends to play down the Psalmist's allu- 
sions to a soul in Christ, but does not ignore them altogether; this is a 
position which [ formerly thought was once adopted by Athanasius. 1 
can find no clear indication of either monophysite or diphysite sym- 
pathies—which seems unexpected if with Dorival we make him an 
Alexandrian writing in the half-century after Cyril's death. The phrase 
16 mpdcwrov zig Avßpwrörntog might seem to have an Antiochene flavour; 
but as we have seen, it does not distinctly refer to a'persona/ humanity in 
Christ, though again it does not exclude it; and it is not matched by any 
corresponding phrase on the lines of tò rpöswrov tig Beörnros. 

We seem, then, to have a writer who is strongly committed to the 
monastic ideal, but is notably uninterested in dogmatic disputes—at 
least, in those which provoked the major crises of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. He is clearly well grounded in the traditional exegesis of the 
Psalter; if Dorival is right, besides Eusebius he uses Origen, Apollinaris, 
Didymus and Cyril; but he makes his own characteristic selection 
Despite his massive debt to Eusebius, he is really not much interested in 
establishing the original meaning of the text; his concern is to interpret 
the Psalter in terms which bear on the Church’s life; and here an all- 
pervading emphasis is that on evangelism, including the conversion of 
lews as well as Gentiles. Perhaps some scholar better acquainted than I 
with the post-Athanasian Church can use these clues to throw more light 
upon his identity. 
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Why Not Three Gods? 


The Logic of Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian Doctrine 


Gregory of Nyssa's treatise 'On Not Three Gods' is an attractive 
and influential work, and I make no apology for reflecting on it once 
again, together with some companion pieces I have come to think 
that it resembles an accomplished conjuring trick more nearly than a 
valid theological demonstration; but I trust that in presenting this 
view I shall not disconcert our greatly respected colleague and dear 
friend, who has always combined a dedicated pursuit of total accu- 
racy with great kindness towards less gifted scholars 

Gregory's essay is conveniently accessible in F. Miiller's edition, 
as are two other works which offer useful comparisons, the Ad Eusta- 
thium de sancía trinitate, and the Ad Graecos (er communibus notioni- 
bus) T shall also refer to 'Basil's' Letter 38, assuming it was written by 
Gregory! 

These four pieces appear to divide into two groups according to 
the standpoint adopted. The two latter argue in philosophical style 
that the confession of three divine hypostases is no bar to the accept- 
ance of the single divine substance, obota, proclaimed in the Nicene 
Creed; when correctly understood, bnöotaorg refers to individuals, 
ovota to the common nature they share; and it is taken for granted 
that the word 9:óc indicates this divine substance or nature; thus 
there are three Persons but one God? The other two essays put their 
case more informally; the {res dei presents it thus: if each of the di- 
vine Persons is to be called God, why should we proclaim one God 
rather than three? In these two pieces Gregory is still prepared to 
discuss the view that the word Beöc refers to the divine substance or 
nature (ovota, qÓotc), but he prefers to take it as indicating the di- 
vine activity of providential oversight, 6ewpetv; his argument being 
that God's nature is mysterious, and so cannot be signified by any 
word, and therefore not by the word 8&öc3. In the De Trinitate, more- 


! Tres dei: GNO III/I 37-57; frin: ib. 3-16; comm not: ib. 19-33. Ad Petrum fratrem de 
differentia essentiae ef hy postaseos = BAS ep 38 (I 81-92 COURTONNE). 


? See e g comm not (GNO III/I 22,11-24). 
3 Trin (GNO III/I 14,5 ff ); tres dei (GNO II/I 42,13 ff.) 
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over, a third possibility is mentioned, though not warmly approved; 
namely that 626¢ is simply a term expressive of supreme value? Both 
these works, however, argue the case for divine unity in terms of the 
attributes, or the operations, which are common to the three Persons; 
and when they wish to summarize, prefer the less formal term qóotc 
as against the more technical, and more controversial, obot«, bnöote- 
otc and npöowrov. A table showing the frequency of these four nouns 
will bring out the contrast 


comm not ep 38 trin tres det 
obota 96 19 3 4 
brdotacts 35 32 6 11 
npöowrov 58 3 1 4 
poor 6 11 30 62 


The two former works, I think, were written at a time when the 
Nicene Creed itself was the focus of intense debate; R. Hiibner's sug- 
gestion of 379-80, shortly before the Council of Constantinople, seems 
extremely probable5 The other two pieces no doubt came later, when 
it was less easy to present a formal challenge to Nicene theology, hut 
when Gregory's own orthodoxy might be questioned$. His observa- 
tions on the word 8eöc might well be a correction of his former view; 
moreover in {res dei (37,8), there is a reference to his old age 


l. 


Gregory explains his general standpoint in trin pp. 5-7. His critics, 
he says, complain that while he recognizes three distinct hypostases 
in the Godhead, he speaks of only one Goodness, Power, and Divin- 
ity’. It appears from the next page that these critics are pluralists, 
who themselves confess, not only three hypostases, but three Bub- 
stances (oóc(oa08; though according to Gregory they treat only the 
Father and the Son as truly divine? If this is correct, we would call 


“Trin (15,7 f£) 

5 See R. M. NÜBNER, Ep 38, 490 

ë I rin (3,11-7,15); cf. tres dei (37,3-10) 
7 Trin (517-19). 

® Ib. 6,14 f 

9? Ib 7,8-15. 
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them Macedonians; while in their eyes Gregory's confession of a 
single Divinity amounts to Sabellianism!° 

The íres dei represents him as confronted with a similar, though 
not identical, dilemma. The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Spirit is God. It would seem to follow that there are three Gods; 
if however one maintains a belief in one God, this appears to mean 
accepting the divinity of the Father while denying that of the Son and 
Spiritl! Gregory thus presents himself as faced with a choice between 
tritheism and extreme Arianism His correspondent puts the problem 
in this form: Peter, James and John, though they share the same 
manhood (v ut& Svteg tH &vüpuonótnu)!? are spoken of as three men 
If then we acknowledge three divine Persons (tnxootéoetc) united in a 
single nature and single divinity, what right have we to reject a doc- 
trine of three Gods? It is this formulation of the problem that leads 
Gregory to develope the elegant and captivating theory characteristic 
of the tres det; namely that it is only a loose use of language that per- 
mits us to describe the aforesaid saints as three men; properly speak- 
ing, since their manhood is identical, they are all one man. The impli- 
cation is that a correct understanding of the human situation will 
resolve the theological problem of the Trinity 

This argument goes beyond the well-known distinction between 
bréotacts and obot« presented elsewhere, for instance in 'Basil's' 
Letter 38; for that would allow us to treat ovofa simply as a generic 
term13 for the common attribute of divinity which is shared by three 
divine individuals The result would be a lucid but undemanding plu- 
ralistic doctrine, which admittedly Gregory will seek to correct in 
other ways The íres dei differs; but its really striking feature, if I 
judge correctly, is not the claim that it is an improper use of language 
to speak of three human individuals as 'three men'. We could avoid 
the purely verbal difficulty by means which Gregory himself sug- 
gests, by speaking of 'three human persons’ or instances of the one 
man', as in comm not 29: roAAod brooT&osız toU &vög kvOpimov - 
much as we speak of 'three loaves of bread' or 'three golden coins'!4 
Applied to theology, this principle would allow us to avoid the ez- 
pression 'three Gods' while proclaiming three divine Persons who in 


10 Tb. 510 f 
3! Tres dei (38,3-7) 
12 Ib 38,8 f. 


13 The phrases ‘generic identity’, ‘generic unity’, seem often to be used rather loose- 
ly, to include unity of species (e. g. of Peter and Paul, who are both men) as well as 
unity of genus, where the species may differ (e. g. of this man and that horse, who 
are both animals). I have not tried to correct this imprecision 


14 Tres dei (53 f ). 
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fact might differ extremely in rank and goodness. The more interest- 
ing feature of the íres dei is that it seems to argue for a unity of na- 
ture in three human individuals which goes beyond the generic unity 
which is commonly admitted. It is tantalizingly difficult to determine 
what Gregory has in mind; but he lets it appear that if the human 
Situation is understood in this fresh and challenging way, it presents 
a close analogy for the Holy Trinity. 

We may pause at this point to consider an interpretation of Greg- 
ory's view which I am sure should be dismissed. Properly speaking, he 
says, the phrase 'many men! is equivalent to 'many natures of men’ 
(rohat qóostc &vOpóntvot))5, a phrase which he clearly thinks ab- 
surd!6 Could we interpret his dictum, that the saints are all one man, 
as intended simply to exclude this idea by asserting, not their mere 
identity 'as man', but that they are all the same kind of man? We our- 
selves might find this attractive, as we now recognize that there have 
been distinct types of man; at one time homo sapiens and Neanderthal 
man lived side by side, exhibiting notable differences in physique and 
way of life, although they belonged to the same species by the ac- 
cepted criterion that they could interbreed. Similarly we might say 
that Jacky, Joey and Polly are ‘all the same monkey', meaning just 
that they are all chimpanzees. But Gregory cannot possibly have 
meant anything like this. He fits humanity into the threefold classifi- 
cation established by Aristotle, namely genus, species and individ- 
ual!7. 'Such-and-such an animal’ (Cov Toxövde) is man simpliciter, in 
contrast with the horse]; 'such-and-such a man‘ (xotóoBe &v6ponoc) 
is suggested as a phrase which might signify an individual, Peter or 
Pauli? Gregory thinks this improper; but throughout his discussion 
there is no question of the phrase indicating simply a type or variety 
of man 

We may therefore discount this interpretation. It is humanity as 
such, paradoxically described as 'one man', which Gregory puts for- 
ward as an analogy for the Trinity. But there is an alternative line of 
argument, which is represented in the £res dei29, but is much more 
fully developed in the 'Common Notions'?!; namely that there are im- 
portant differences between human and divine life which make it 


15 Fb. 40,8 f 

1ê Cf ib. 53,6 f 

1? See comm not (29-31), where he gives (Gov, 'animal', as an example of a genus. 
18 Ih 2913 f 

1$ Ip. 31,20 ff.; 32,12 ff. 

2 Tres dei (53,6 ff) 

?! Comm not (23,21 ff). 
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excusable to talk of three men while it remains incorrect to refer to 
three Gods. There is a valuable point made here, which corrects the 
rather superficial assumption which dominates the tv es dei; we should 
indeed give serious attention to the disanalogies between three hu- 
man individuals and the divine Persons of our trinitarian confession 

It is quite otherwise with the arguments offered to show that our 
talk of 'many men', etc., reflects human conditions which do not ap- 
ply to God. These are quite unconvincing, and can be briefly dis- 
missed: 

(i) We speak of 'many men' because the total number of men is 
not constant, owing to deaths and births?? 

(ii) Men have different origins (sc. parents), whereas the Trinity 
has only one23 

(iii) We speak of 'many orators', etc , because each of them works 
independently?4 

(iv) More generally, only spatial and material things are num- 
bered25 

This last contention is clearly false; we can say, 'two two's are 
four', or enumerate the four-and-twenty elders of the Apocalypse 
And its failure suffices to refute the others Moreover, as to (i), one 
suspects that Gregory has become confused. The fluctuating number 
of human individuals is a good reason for calling them 'many' rather 
than suggesting an exact number; it gives us no good ground for 
avoiding all plural designations and calling them 'one'. As for (iii), we 
often enumerate partners in a common enterprise, like the Twelve; 
and as for (ii), we could meet Gregory with the reply that all men are 
descended from Adam; but if the point at issue is their immediate ori- 
gin, only the Son is immediately (npocexisc) derived from the Father26 

We have been describing two alternative lines of argument which 
cannot easily be conjoined. The first we have described as an argu- 
ment by analogy; if we understand the case of men correctly, xat& 
tov Emotnnovexöv Aóyov, we can solve the problem of the Trinity 
The second adverts to differences between human and divine life 
which make it allowable to speak of three men, though we must not 
speak of three Gods. But perhaps we have already misdescribed the 
first argument. Gregory mentions three men because it is a conveni- 
ent and familiar example, and indeed had actually been suggested; 


2 Th. 241-14. 

23 Ib. 24,26-25,4 

24 Tres dei (47,11 ff) 
% Ib. 53,9. 

25 See tres dei (56,5 f} 
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but his reasoning takes no account of any distinctive features of hu- 
man life; it is based on the logic of genera and species as such, and in 
the 'Common Notions' we find Gregory applying it to dogs and horses 
in exactly the same way as he does to men?". 

The point he is making, then, is the perfectly general one: if 'x' 
names a class or species, e. g man, it is never correct to use it to name 
a member of that class, e. g. Paul. In other words, when speaking cor- 
rectly, we should never use 'man' in the sense of Aristotle's 6 ttc &v- 
0ponoc, to name an individual; and if Scripture does this, it is no- 
thing but a kindly accomodation to our slipshod habits?5. It should of 
course be remembered that Greek has nothing which precisely corre- 
sponds to our indefinite article; one has to say, so to speak, 'Paul is 
man' But Gregory knows the Aristotelian usage, though as a good 
Platonist he prefers the phrase pepıxt) or iSi) obota29 which could 
not suggest, like npótrn oofa, that the individual is the prime real- 
ity. Aristotle's $ wc &vOporoc is recalled in Leiter 38 by the reference 
to Job 1:1, &vOponóc tç Av, and by the phrase ¿v và vtvi npäyparı. 
Gregory is thus perfectly familiar with the use of &v@pwrocg to mean 
'a particular man'; his point is that when speaking correctly one 
should use the phrase ‘human individual' (xotáv8e ónóoxaotv &v0páó- 
700)39; though understandably he does not always follow this rule, 
but is content to say, e. g , 'Luke or Stephen is man', &v8pwnog yàp 6 
Aouxàg fj ó Zxégavoc?l. 

In previously published comments on Gregory's view, I stated that 
his argument is perfectly general; so that if he maintains that Peter, 
Paul and Barnabas are one man?2, the same could be said of any 
group of men; it should also be true that Moses, Aristotle and Jezebel 
are all one man?? The argument thus fails because its consequences 
are plainly absurd. This criticism, I still think, is valid as far as it 
goes; but I could have pointed out, first, that Gregory does not always 
argue on purely logical grounds; but secondly, that when he does so, 
his reasoning is perfectly general; it is not concerned with men as 
such, but with what he alleges is the correct nomenclature for any 
system of genera, species and individuals. 


27 Comm not (29 ff.) 
28 See e. g. ib. 27,4 ff 
2 Ib 234 ff 

3? Jb 29,9 

3! Tres dei (40,21 f) 
32 Comm not (23,14) 
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This becomes clear if we consider the discussion which begins at 
p.289 in the 'Common Notions'. Gregory turns to some unnamed 
critics who object to his argument as follows. A hypostasis, they say, 
does not differ from a hypostasis gua hypostasis; but that does not 
mean that all hypostases are one hypostasis. The same can be said of 
oboía. So also again, to say that one divine being, as such, does not 
differ from another (85g 8eoü, fj Beöc, o0B2v Stapéper) does not estab- 
lish the doctrine that they are one God; just as to say that man does 
not differ from man qua man does not deny the fact that Peter, Paul 
and Barnabas are three men. 'For obot« differs from oboía, not qua 
obo(a, but qua such-and-such an oùota' (and so also with üzóccocto); 
'similarly man (differs) from man qua such-and-such (a) man, and 
again god from god qua such-and-such a god' (Brapfper yàp oboía où- 
alas ob Ka85 odota, &AXX «o0 torde odota .. Wonutwg Kat &vOporoc 
&v6pánov, I tord08e SvOpwrtoc, Kat náXty Bedg Beoü fj Tordode Osóc: tò 
Dè xotóc8e fj voróoBe Ent Dúo T] Kat nAstóvav elwde AEyeoBar) To para- 
phrase the last clause, particularizing expressions like 'such-and— 
such' imply that two or more instances of a class are being con- 
sidered 

Gregory's reply shows that he is adequately instructed in the 
terminology of logic; but when carefully examined it reveals that 
only the last clause is effectively considered. And the discussion takes 
a surprising form. Gregory says that we attach the word 'such-and— 
such' to a word denoting a genus, thereby picking out a particular 
species?4. One would expect him to continue, on the same principle, 
'and we attach the word 'such-and-such' to a word denoting a species, 
so as to pick out a particular individual; saying for instance, 'Paul is 
a grey-eyed man'. But this is not what Gregory says; he argues that 
since the particularizing characteristics belong to the individual, the 
particularizing description must be attached to the word onóotaotc, 
'individual', and not to the class-name 'man'. We can thus describe 
Paul as a grey-eyed individual, but not as a grey-eyed man. On this 
ground he claims that his critics! case collapses. He is not forced to 
deny the obvious fact that there are many human individuals; what 
he claims is that they are only one man; accordingly, he says, we ac- 
knowledge three divine hypostases, but confess one God (noAA&c yàp 
brootéoas toU Evdg &vOpi nou xoi tpric onoctáostc voli Evöc Beod 
paper Srkaiétoc)35. 


33g g. comm not (29,13): 'man is such-and-such an animal'; cf. ib. 30,11-14, where 
the particularizing characteristics are explained, and 31,14-16. 


35 Fb (29,9 ff) 
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In his reply, then, Gregory has simply maintained his insistence 
that it is incorrect to use a word which properly denotes a species to 
pick out a member of that species, as with Aristotle's 6 «tc &vöpwzeog, 
'such-and-such a man'. Note that Gregory does not generalize this 
rule, as we might expect; we are allowed to say 'an animal! if we wish 
to refer to the lion, or to man; but we must not say 'a man' if our in- 
tention is to indicate Paul But Gregory has neglected part of his op- 
ponents’ case; and the consequences for his own views are embarrass- 
ing. He has acquiesced in their use of purely logical arguments, as- 
suming an exact analogy between human and divine conditions It is 
incorrect, he says, to refer to Paul as 'such-and-such a man'. Can we 
indeed call him 'a man', as opposed to 'a hypostasis of man'? If not, it 
would seem to follow that we are not permitted to say ‘the Father is 
God'; but in any case, if the analogy holds, we cannot call him 'a mer- 
ciful God'. And although we have heard some sort of case for describ- 
ing the three Persons as one God, it allows of a disastrous weakening 
of the sense, both of 'God'36 and of 'one'; so far as the argument goes, 
it may be that the three Persons are one God in no more rigorous 
sense than Paul and Jezebel are one man 

Moreover, his critics are surely entitled to reply: 'But this "correct 
usage" of yours is a most unusual convention, to which, you admit, 
the Bible does not always conform. Not again, we observe, does your 
own usage. Surely for all normal purposes we needn't be so fussy; and 
you should allow us to credit you with a belief in three gods' I do not 
know what my readers will think of this reply; in my own opinion, it 
is quite a good one 


2. 


So far, however, we have given a rather one-sided impression of 
Gregory's case, drawing heavily on the 'Common Notions' and pre- 
senting him as arguing in terms of abstract logic. In fairness, we 
should recall the point made in his two later essays, to the effect that 
the divine nature is mysterious I do not think he is right in inferring 
"therefore it cannot be named', since many much more down-to-earth 
realities have been given names at a time when almost nothing was 
known of their nature; thunder, for instance, or electricity. I think 
Gregory may have been misled by untenable notions about the 
'proper name', «óptov óvouo?", since ancient theories of language of- 


% Trin (9,8 f£.) 
3 Tres dei (42,17) 
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ten assumed that a thing's proper name served not only to designate 
it but also to reveal its nature3®. But perhaps we should allow him to 
suggest, inconsistently no doubt, that there may be aspects of the di- 
vine nature which cannot be appropriately handled by our ordinary 
classifications of genera and species; and conceivably also, that there 
may be some commonly disregarded unity in the human species 
which may offer some analogy to the unity of God. 

Let us then consider this other side of Gregory's argument. Once 
again it is not quite what it appears at first sight. I said earlier that 
Gregory sometimes argues as if there were an exact analogy between 
human and divine realities, sometimes draws attention to fundamen- 
tal differences. We have now qualified the first point; Gregory does 
assume such an analogy; but that is because he frames his argument 
in terms of abstract logic. Besides men, he uses dogs and horses as 
examples??; though, to be sure, not named individual horses or dogs, 
like Bucephalus or Argus; and, so far as I can see, this part of his ar- 
gument is unaffected by considerations of status or value; it would 
apply equally well to angels and to minerals, to divinity and to de- 
mons 

But what we have called the 'disanalogy' part of his argument 
does take account of the status of humanity; Gregory contrasts hu- 
man and divine existence*®; and he doesn't always present the con- 
trast as one of sheer opposition; in two passages at least he argues 
that if human individuals exhibit a single undivided nature, 'how 
much more! (néow u&AAov) must this be true of the divine Persons! 
Here, then, is the suggestion - much vaguer, much less fully devel- 
oped, but still detectable - that the 'one man' attributed to Peter, 
James and John stands for some sort of ideal human unity, so that 
their fellowship reflects, on the human level, the unity of the three 
divine Persons in one God. Unless I am greatly mistaken, it is this 
aspect of Gregory's teaching that has encouraged authorities like 
Prestige and Kelly to insist that 'for these writers' - the Cappadocians 
- 'the ousia of the Godhead was not an abstract essence but a concrete 
reality'42, 


35 See my paper ‘Logic and the Application of Names to God' 
3° Comm not (29,14-30,7) 

E g tres dei (41,18 ff.) 

4l Comm not (22,18 11.; 32,21 ff.) 

* KELLY, Early Christian Doctrines 268. 
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Kelly quite rightly brings in other evidence to support his judge- 
ment, notably the Cappadocians' belief in the simplicity of God. But 
it would need some close analysis to discover what kind of simplicity 
is compatible with a belief in three divine Persons®3. Letter 38 relates 
them thus: 'As to their being infinite and incomprehensible and un- 
created and not positioned in space and all other such (attributes), 
there is no variation in the life-giving nature, I mean that of the Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Holy Spirit, but a certain continuous and unbro- 
ken community is seen in them'. Gregory does nof seem to be arguing 
for divine simplicity in the radical sense, implying that all the divine 
attributes which we distinguish by separate names are in fact ident- 
ical44 On the other hand it appears from the context that the word 
just translated as 'community' (xotvwvia) stands for the ‘common 
ownership! of these attributes, rather than a more distinctly social 
'fellowship! which might be paralleled by human society at its best. In 
any case, neither the 'Common Notions' nor the 'Three Gods! affords 
more than faint and elusive indications of this latter view 

To explain their teaching, we may consider three conceptions 
which Gregory does outline with some clarity: 

(1) The tres dei treats of qóotc, nature, in contrast with bréota- 
otc, as exemplified by human individuals like Luke and Stephen. 'Yet 
the nature is one, united in itself, a monad completely indivisible, 
which is neither increased by addition nor diminished by subtraction' 
etc.45, It is pretty clear that Gregory is thinking of the Platonic Form 
or Idea; this is strongly suggested by the concluding words 'not di- 
vided by the individuals who participate in it' and by the emphasis on 
its unity; the reference to it as 'indivisible' (&oxtotoc) may well bea 
Platonic version of the Aristotelian doctrine that substance has no 
degrees; the Form is indeed distributed among its various participants, 
but in each of them it is present in full4® For a Platonist, such a Form 
is a concrete reality; it is not abstract, in the sense of being merely 
one aspect of something else; but it is transcendent, not part of our 


® See KRIVOCREIRE. I have been able to consult this paper through the useful sug- 
gestions and help provided by Professor Cornelius PLANTINGA; see his paper 'Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and the Social Analogy of the Trinity’ 


^ In Gregory's view, God alone is uncreated; but other things, surely, must be non— 
spatial? If so, the properties named by 'uncreated' and 'non-spatial' cannot be 
identical. Cf. trin (8,8 ff.), where he argues that the various divine titles all refer 
to the same subject (ünoxeipevov); he does not claim that they all have the same 
sense, i. e. that the attributes they name are identical. He denies this explicitly at 
tres dei (43,9 f£) 


55 Tres dei (41,2 f£.) 


? Cf. PARMER 131 b (I 171 DIELS). But fres dei (53,6-9) suggests the rather 
different point that the 'nature' is always singular, though its instances vary in 
number 
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everyday world Unfortunately Gregory confuses this apparently 
clear picture by going on to mention 'a people... an army’, etc. (Axöc, 
nos, otpatevua, éxxAnjota) as examples of things which have singu- 
lar names although they comprise a multitude of individuals; for it is 
abundantly clear that peoples and armies can gain increments and 
suffer losses 

(2) This postscript therefore introduces a second conception, 
which Gregory developes in the 'Common Notions'#?. 'The definition 
of 'man' is not always perceived in the same individuals': 6 poc toU 
é&vOpdrov ox cet Ev rots adtots &tóuotg hyoŭv npoownorg Bewpettan 
Men die, and others are born, so that the human race is constantly 
varying in number; it is for this reason, so Gregory alleges, that we 
speak of 'many men' (p. 153 above). In this case we have a reality 
which is assuredly concrete, and is also perceptible; but it is not indi- 
visible or singular like the 'form' or 'nature' 

(3) Thirdly he refers to the defining properties of substances, tX 
xapoxtnpilev obotag sito06ta, and says that by speaking of 'such— 
and-such a substance! we allude to thesef$. Thus by speaking of a 
form or substance (eldoc, obota) one conveys the notion, e. g., of 'a 
being that is irrational, mortal, and liable to neigh'49. This, we would 
surely say, is an abstraction; it picks out certain features of horses, 
such that no other being possesses all of them together; but it is far 
from giving a complete description of horses. The horses themselves, 
of course, are both concrete and perceptible 

We ourselves could easily explain how a human individual, say 
Paul, is related to each of these conceptions. He imitates, or partici- 
pates in, the Platonic Form, assuming we allow such entities and can 
understand the unique relation which is said to connect the forms 
with their instances or copies. But Paul belongs to, or is a member of, 
the human race. And he exhibits the features mentioned in the defini- 
tion. We can thus avoid many of the confusions which arise from ask- 
ing what Peter and Paul ‘are’. 

Gregory does not draw these clear distinctions. We have seen that 
he gives every appearance of confusing the Platonic Form of man 
with the human race, whereas even such a loose thinker as Philo 
could sometimes distinguish them9*. No doubt Gregory's confusion 
arises partly from misunderstanding of the verb 'to be', which we 


* Comm not (23,21 ff) 
* Ib. 30,8 ff. 
® Ib 31,7. 


5 See post 105 (II 23,7-12 WERDLAND); Mos II 127 (IV 229,20-230,7 CONN); spec I 329 
(V 79,15-20 CONN). 
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have deliberately removed from our last few paragraphs. Again, we 
noted that Greek has no indefinite article. Gregory thus uses express- 
ions which seem like 'Paul is man'. But remembering again its lack of 
capital letters, this looks much like 'Paul is Saul'; it seems to identify 
Paul with some entity called 'man', which appears to be single since it 
is designated by a singular noun. Not that the verb 'to be’ is always 
expressed; and in any case he often says, e. g. 'Paul is-called man', 
AMyexat, not éoxív. But 'is-called' does not help him to distinguish the 
senses of 'man' in the way we have tried to suggest. 

Underlying Gregory's confusion is the thought that ideal human- 
ity, the human race at its best, would provide an analogy for the holy 
Trinity. He is drawn towards this view by three converging argu- 
ments. There is first the point of pure logic, to the effect that class— 
names should not be used for individuals, because individuals differ 
whereas the class they belong to is one and the same. Secondly he 
uses, mostly though not always, the example of three human individ- 
uals, arguing that these, gua man, are all one man. And thirdly, his 
human examples are all sets of New Testament saints; it is therefore 
some sort of ideal for man which is suggested by the 'one man' which 
they all are. 

Can we explain this last phrase? I doubt if we can find an inter- 
pretation which is both coherent and reasonably consistent with 
Gregory's own words. But as a first step, I suggest that we should dis- 
count the Platonic Form, at any rate as philosophical critics of Plato 
now understand it, and opt for something more like 'the human race 
as God intended it to be’; observing, however, that Christian Platon- 
ists of Gregory's time had already moved far in this direction. For if 
we try to interpret Plato's own theory, it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that ideal manhood excludes plurality; and if we think more 
concretely of 'the ideal man', it seems that there must be only one 
such being, a 'one over many', which would rule out all personal dis- 
tinctions. And we shall soon involve ourselves in all sorts of diffi- 
culties arising from the co-ordination and subordination of the 
Forms. Is the Ideal Man identical with the Ideal Animal, or distinct? 
Is he - or are they - on social terms with the Ideal Ox? The problems 
are insoluble. But Christian Platonists had largely by-passed these 
problems; they saw no difficulty in referring to the Forms as vonté, 
and conceiving these as a heavenly population, comprising various 
orders of beings, identifiable with the angels and archangels of Chris- 
tian tradition. It did not then seem that there could be only one of 
each kind. (Mediaeval theorists, we know, would settle the problem 
by saying that each of the angels is a distinct species; but this really 
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amounted to saying that, since angels are immaterial, the differences 
between them must be differences of form, thus establishing a multi- 
tude of sub-species within the species of angels. There was then no 
difficulty in imagining 'choirs of angels'). 

Gregory retains some elements of the original Platonic concep- 
tion; for instance, in claiming that human nature is indivisible, 
&oxtotoc. But in saying that Peter, James and John are ‘one man', he 
makes it clear that they do not cease to be three individuals marked 
off from each other by individuating characteristics; and not all of 
these purely physical, since they include 'fatherhood' and 'sonship'5!, 
Their common humanity must then presumably be interpreted in 
terms of human sympathy, agreement, common purpose, and the 
like. And it is, after all, not an absurd suggestion that human lan- 
guage should reflect the condition of the human race, not as it is, but 
as God meant it to be 


We can now at last pronounce on the opinion that Gregory under- 
stood the unity of the divine Persons in a concrete sense. Those who 
think he did so can of course appeal to evidence outside the four 
works which I have considered. But they often rely on his arguments 
about the unity of the human race One cannot always identify the 
view which they attribute to him; are they thinking of a unity which 
holds good notwithstanding admitted inequality and conflict among 
men, or of some ideal unity which applies, not to humanity as it is, 
but to its divinely intended perfection? But in my judgement there is 
a step to be taken before we can even discuss this point; we need to 
distinguish between Gregory's intentions and the logic of his argu- 
ment. If we ask what Gregory's logic actually establishes, the answer 
must be that it gets us no further than generic unity. Father, Son and 
Spirit can each be entitled 'God'; though the mere use of this title 
guarantees very little; the genus of gods includes some disreputable 
members. But if the question is, what did Gregory seek to establish, 
and think he had established, we can bring in the much less clearly 
articulated argument from disanalogy; human life at its best provides 
some sort of indication of the mutual enjoyment and self-giving of 
the divine Persons. And human social life, I would agree, is a con- 
crete reality. There is no need to determine that human beings them- 
selves are concrete, but the things they do together are not. An actual 
conversation is a concrete reality, though it is not a thing but a 
shared action; abstraction comes in when we characterize it by some 


5! Comm not (30,24). 
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selected feature, describing it variously as a conversation, an argu- 
ment, a relaxation, or what you will 

This of course will not solve all our problems concerning the doc- 
irine of God The unity that we long for is neither solitude nor uni- 
formity, but a unity secured in the face of inequalities of talent, tem- 
perament and education. It is possibly no more than a misnomer for 
charity. And man is a social creature; to an extent which we seldom 
consider, our finest virtues are adapted to social failings. It is our 
calling to exercize sympathy as well as intelligence, forbearance as 
well as courage How can we imagine a divine love and mutual self— 
giving which is neither tested by adversity nor enlarged by forgive- 
ness? But at this point I would claim that my limited undertaking has 
been discharged. We cannot scale the peaks without traversing the 
foothills; and I have attempted no more than to clear a path through 
some of the tangled thickets that obstruct our approach to the holy 
mountain. 


Resümee 


Gregor von Nyssa entwickelt seine Trinitätslehre in zwei Paaren 
von Abhandlungen. Im ersten verteidigt er die kappadokische Lehre 
der drei Personen (ünoot&oetc), die in einer Substanz (obo(c) geeint 
sind, so wie drei menschliche Individuen an einer gemeinsamen 
Menschheit teilhaben, während seine Kritiker meinen, er überbetone 
die göttliche Einheit. Im zweiten Paar beantwortet er den Einwand: 
"Aber wir sprechen ohne weiteres von drei Menschen; wenn deine 
Analogie gilt, sollten wir auch von drei Göttern sprechen". Das ist 
natürlich ein Streitpunkt; diese Gegner greifen Gregor's Lehre der 
drei Hypostasen an, die ihrer Meinung nach die göttliche Einheit ver- 
dunkelt 

Gregor verwendet zwei Hauptargumente (1)Im eigentlichen 
Sinne ist es ungenau, von drei Menschen zu sprechen; denn da ihre 
Menschheit eine ist, sind sie alle ein Mensch. Dieses Argument ist 
verworren; Gregor gibt vor, eine lediglich allgemeine Aussage über 
die Logik von Klassifizierungen zu machen: wenn X eine Art bezeich- 
net (2 B. Mensch), ist es niemals korrekt zu sagen "ein X", um ein 
Glied dieser Art zu bezeichnen (2. B. "ein Mensch"). Dies ist allerdings 
eine unrealistische Forderung, und Gregor von Nyssa hàlt sich selbst 
nicht daran. Sein Argument erscheint nur plausibel, weil er als tat- 
sächliches Beispiel drei gleichgesinnte Heilige nimmt, die als "ein 
Mensch" handeln aufgrund ihrer gemeinsamen christlichen Bindung. 
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Aber indem er ein günstiges Beispiel anführt, offenbart er das Versa- 
gen seines Arguments als allgemeines Prinzip 

(2) Das zweite Argument besagt: Wenn das menschliche Leben in 
seiner besten Form Hinweise auf eine ungeteilte menschliche Natur 
gibt, "um wieviel mehr" muß dann die göttliche Natur ungeteilt sein 
Das ist überzeugender. Aber Gregor erklärt nicht deutlich, wie die 
Einfachheit und Einheit Gottes zu verstehen ist. Er vergleicht sie mit 
der einen platonischen Form der Menschheit, die allen Menschen ge- 
meinsam ist, mit der vermuteten Einheit der menschlichen Rasse und 
mit der Definition des Menschseins Diese Alternativen sollten diffe- 
renziert werden, was aber nicht geschieht. Daher bleibt Verwirrung; 
und während Gregor sicherlich recht hat, wenn er darauf besteht, 
daß die göttliche Natur ein Geheimnis ist, ist er, aufgrund von ver- 
meidbaren Fehlern, nicht hilfreich, ihr näherzukommen 


XIV 
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Augustine's philosophy of being, the subject of my lecture, might be 
approached in two ways In traditional terms, we might consider the 
question quid est esse, or alternatively the question quaenam sunt 
This latter question is easily explained; it means, roughly speaking, 
what does the real universe contain or comprise, in a large and general 
sense. Material objects, of course, we can all accept; but what should be 
said about minds and spirits and the things with which they are con- 
cerned? The other question is more difficult to explain in simple terms 
Suppose we translate it ‘What is being?', we may seem to be asking a 
question about the word 'being'; what is the sense which Augustine 
gives to this word? But in fact we shall discover a whole spectrum of 
senses. ‘Being’, for Augustine, sometimes appears to express the purely 
minimal notion of mere existence; but he also uses it as a powerful 
symbol to formulate his deepest reflections on the spiritual life and the 
nature of God 

I will therefore tackle the easier question first But before I do so, 
there must be a prelude. Augustine’s philosophy so closely reflects his 
own personal hopes and concerns that we have to consider how it was 
influenced by the successive changes in his way of life, and not least by 
the new responsibilities which he assumed when he became a Christian 
bishop at the age of forty-one. I must therefore spend a few minutes in 
recalling the chief events of his career ; and if some of my audience find 
this a familiar tale, they will be the first to admit that it needsto be told 

Augustine was born in AD 354 at Thagaste, a moderate-sized provin- 
cial town in North Africa, near the eastern boundary of modern 
Algeria. His mother was a devout Christian, his father a pagan, who 
soon recognized the potential of his gifted son and took stepsto give him 
a good education. Augustine's interest in philosophy was aroused by his 
reading Cicero's exhortation to philosophy called the Hortensius. Like 
many others of its type, this book recommended the quest for wisdom 
as preferable to all sensual delights and worldly successes. 

Augustine's next step, however, seems difficult to explain; he joined 
the extremist semi-Christian sect of the Manichees. No doubt he was 
reacting against the rather uninspiring brand of catholic Christianity 
which he found at Thagaste, and later at Carthage. The Manichees held 
out an ideal of ascetic living, which intensified Cicero's message; and 


they did at least profess to set their ethical teaching within a com- 
prehensive theory of the world and its good and evil constituents. 
Augustine remained with them for ten years, a surprisingly long time if 
one considers that he still saw himself as a rising orator and statesman; 
not to mention the ringing tones in which he later denounced their 
teaching as pretentious nonsense. 

He seems to have escaped from their influence by adopting a scepti- 
cal philosophy which threw doubt on the validity of all positive convic- 
tions; actual knowledge, it was held, is unattainable; the best we can 
attain is a set of probable beliefs. Sceptical views of this kind had been 
urged by the Platonist philosopher Carneades in the second century 
BC, and a sceptical tradition had persisted among Platonists down to 
Augustine's time, But the majority of Platonists had reverted to a 
positive transcendental philosophy; Augustine soon adopted their posi- 
tion, and later wrote a treatise Against the Academics, arguing that in 
Some cases at least it is indisputable that we really know. Even if am in 
doubt, I can be certain that I am doubting, and a fortiori that I exist. 
"This argument, of course, resembles that later adopted by Descartes: 
Je pense, donc je suis 

Scholars have given much time and thought to enquiring what 
exactly was the form of Platonism which had such a powerful appeal for 
Augustine; in particular, they have asked whether he was influenced 
mainly by Plotinus or by Porphyry. This question, I believe, largely 
missesthe point Augustine, in his early writings at least, represents the 
Platonists as confirming many of the doctrines of Christianity. Their 
concept of three divine principles, or hypostases, seemed to him a good 
approximation to the Christian Trinity; their belief in intelligible 
realities, derived from Plato's theory of Ideas, needed scarcely any 
modification; the two main faults he alleges are first, their failure to 
envisage any divine Incarnation, and secondly, their lack of humility in 
relying on human reason as against divine revelation in prophecy ànd 
scripture (Civ. Dei 10.29; Conf 7.9.14). Buta modern reader of either 
Porphyry or Plotinus will judge that they are separated from Christian 
orthodoxy by a much wider gulf; Porphyry wrote as a determined 
opponent of Christianity; Plotinus before him shows no sign of having 
encountered main-stream Christianity, though he wrote against Chris- 
tian Gnostics who had some resemblance to Augustine's Manichees 
Plotinus usually described his three supreme hypostases as Unity, 
Mind and Soul; and these were in no sense coequal; on the contrary, 
the second and third principles reflect the first in a descending scale of 
purity and value. And in treating of the first hypostasis Plotinus gives 
great weight to the Platonic principle that pure goodness must be 
‘beyond mind and being’; it is an ultimate unity which has the potential 
to produce all ordered multiplicities, beginning with Mind or Intel- 
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ligence, but remains itself undifferentiated. Thus it cannot be con- 
strued as a personal divinity who could think ot be conscious, because 
thinking entails a distinction between a thinking subject and the object 
of thought; the One, for Plotinus, does not even know itself; it only 
generates knowledge of itself in the cosmic Mind. Nor, strictly speak- 
ing, can it be described, since description would identify it with some- 
thing distinct from itself. And although it is the source of all being, 
Plotinus cannot envisage any creative design or intention, but only an 
eternal outflow of being which descends progressively through mind 
and soul to its humblest embodiment in matter 

All this seems foreign to Augustine, who accepted as part of his 
Christian faith the Nicene doctrine of a Trinity of equal Persons. Can 
we then find any closer approach in Porphyry? Porphyry is said to have 
softened the distinctions between the three hypostases—or ‘telescoped’ 
them, in Professor A. C. Lloyd's graphic phrase; but he seems to have 
agreed with Plotinus in detecting a principle ‘beyond mind’, which is 
also contemplated “in a suspension of thinking that is better than 
thought’ (Sent 25) And Augustine's philosopher friend Marius Vic- 
torinus also spoke of a principle ‘prior to being’. 

It is clear, then, that Augustine’s philosophy was largely indepen- 
dent of these great Neoplatonists. So far as I can discover, he does not 
describe God as ‘beyond being’; on the contrary, he tells us, Deus est 
esse.? And although he takes perfect unity to be an essential feature of 
divine being, he sees it as a unity of positive attributes; thus God's 
wisdom is wholly good, and his goodness is wholly wise; but we do not 
misrepresent God if we call him wise or good. Moreover Augustine is 
content to refer to God as Mind; he does not think that mental oper- 
ations begin with the second Person, the divine Word. And he speaks of 
God's loving care for his creation. All these doctrines correspond with 
an older tradition of Platonic thought which saw no difficulty in 
describing God as Mind, and which could envisage the divine act of 
creation suggested by a more literal reading of Plato's Timaeus. It 
seems, then, that Augustine was influenced more than he admits by 
older Platonist writers such as Apuleius, and was therefore encouraged 
to read Plotinus and Porphyry attending more to their continuity with 
earlier Platonism than to the distinctive features identified by modern 
scholars. It was for this reason that Platonism appeared to offer an easy 
approach to Christianity. 

The rest of Augustine's philosophical development can be briefly 
told. We soon find him at Milan, profoundly impressed by the sermons 
of the eloquent Bishop Ambrose, but also by the example of self- 


! Ad Candidum 2.28, 3.7, 18.2 (Migne, P.L. 8, 1021a,c, 1028b) 
? Mor. Eccl 2 1.1, cf. En Psalm 134.4, Trin 5 2.3. 
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sacrifice and devotion presented by much humbler Christians. He 
returned to the Bible, and especially St Paul. Writing later on, in the 
Confessions, he represents his conversion as an inspired resolve to fulfil 
the obligations which his intellect had already accepted; to submit to 
the authority of God's word in Scripture, and to renounce for ever all 
thought of sexual satisfaction. It is something of a surprise to discover 
that most of his writings during the next few years prove to be essays in 
Platonist philosophy But the explanation has already been given. The 
final step towards Christian discipleship lay in acceptance of the Bible 
and of the ascetic life required of an uncompromising Christian. For its 
intellectual substructure he was still content to return to Platonism. 
Augustine's philosophical activity was by no means over; indeed its 
most brilliant achievements were yetto come Butthey were channelled 
into a peculiar course by the necessity of reconciling his Platonist 
assumptions with a Christian obedience to which his attitude was in 
some respects uncritical. He was hampered at times by an over-submis- 
sive acceptance of Church traditions and by a literalistic reading of the 
New Testament, not always proof against actual mistranslation; both 
these factors combined, for instance, to bring him to the abominable 
doctrine that unbaptized infants will inevitably suffer eternal punish- 


ment. It is hard to imagine the intellectual agony in which such a belief 


imposed itself on one whose belief in God’s all-embracing mercy was so 
profound. But his philosophical enterprise and resourcefulness were 
irrepressible; he remains by far the most original and wide-ranging 
thinker of later antiquity, and only a minority of critics have ever 
supposed that his Christian faith in some way disqualifies him from 
being recognized as a philosophical colossus. 

Let usthen consider Augustine’s picture of the universe. What sorts 
of things does it contain? Like the majority of ancient thinkers 
Augustine makes a primary division into material and immaterial real- 
ity,? which roughly corresponds to the biblical distinction between the 
visible and the invisible. Alternatively, he often speaks of the world, the 
soul and God.*' This makes the useful point that the human soul acts as a 
bridge between the physical universe and the higher sphere; on the 
other hand it fails to mention the invisible part of God's creation, that 
is, created spirits or angels, which were firmly established in the 
Jewish- Christian tradition, supported by the ‘created gods’ of Plato's 
Timaeus 41a, as it was commonly interpreted 

Butif welook more closely at the contrast of material and immaterial, 
we discover a very curious fact. Augustine has a clear and consistent 


3 C. Acad. 3.17.37; Civ Dei, seen 5 
* Mor. Eccl 1.5 7-6.10, Div Quaest. 83,45. 
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view of material beings, which appears several times in his City of God ;5 
there is an ascending scale of value, which embraces ‘stones, plants, 
animals and intelligent beings', as he puts it at 5:11, the latter class 
including both men and angels, and thus impinging on the higher 
sphere But if we look for a similar brief outline of this higher world, we 
shall be disappointed; we discover only a multitude of elevated but 
conflicting suggestions The reason for this is that for the material 
world Augustine can draw upon a well-established tradition of a scala 
naturae which goes back to Aristotle, and sees the natural world as 
arranged in a series of levels, each of which enjoys all the advantages of 
its inferiors but possesses some distinctive power of its own. Thus 
physical substances are distinguished by their consistency, hexis ; living 
creatures by phusis, the power to nourish themselves and grow. Ani- 
mals also possess psuche, soul, which gives them perception and move- 
ment; and the next level is marked by reason, which belongs to man, 
but also to immortal spirits 

But if we look for a similar diagram of the higher world, we find no 
such consistent scheme. God, the universe itself, the divine Ideas, the 
soul of the world, star-gods, demons, angels, demi-gods and heroes, 
appear and disappear in a bewildering variety of combination For a 
brief example, we may turn to Apuleius, whose work on Plato was 
known to Augustine, and who presents us with three totally unrelated 
schemes in two chapters, 6and 11, of Book I. In Chapter 6, the primary 
forms of being are the supreme God or Mind, the Forms of things, and 
the world-soul; this already conflicts with Chapter 5, where the initial 
principles are God, the Forms, and matter Chapter 11 offers a scheme 
based on the four elements, which crosses the boundary between earth 
and heaven; there are fiery beings, the star-gods; airy beings, the 
demons; and those allied to water and earth, namely land-animals and 
plants. In the same chapter he mentions three classes of gods; the 
supreme God, star-gods, and local deities 

It seems, then, that in Augustine's time there was no commonly 
accepted map of the intelligible world; and the reason probably lies in 
the perplexities of Platonist philosophy. That venerable construction 
which we know as Plato's theory of Ideas had left behind so many 
discrepancies and loose ends that the later Platonists could never 
achieve what they so greatly desired, namely to bring together all their 
master's inspired pronouncements into a consistent scheme. 

Let me try to indicate the position in a much over-simplified sketch 
Plato was trying to solve several problems which he did not clearly 


5 5.11,8 6, 11.16. 
5 See for instance Xenocrates fr. 15 (in H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 304); 
cf. Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. 4 5.12 
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distinguish. Amongst other questions, he reflected on the nature of a 
term like ‘justice’. This does not seem to refer to a particular thing, in 
the way that the name ‘Socrates’ indicates a particular man, or ‘Crete’ a 
particular island. ‘Justice’ seems to be an inclusive term which desig- 
nates a whole number of possible just actions. On the other hand, it 
seemed likely that these just actions are so named, and form a coherent 
class, as approximating to an ideal standard of justice; after all, if a ring 
or a building are described as circular, this means that they conform to 
the geometrical pattern of a perfect circle. Plato thus envisages a system 
of classes, each one defined by its perfect exemplar; his difficulties 
begin when he sees that there are some classes where no perfection 
seems to be possible. Mud is no less real than justice; but what sense is 
there in imagining a perfectly muddy mud, or for that matter a perfect 
all-disabling disease, or a perfect standard of injustice? 

Plato himself developed his theory along several different lines which 
could not be brought into agreement First, regarding his Ideas mainly 
as class-concepts, he sought to arrange them in a rational hierarchy, in 
which the more inclusive Ideas were superior. But this is only possible 
if they are reduced to concepts considered in abstracto. Obviously the 
class of animals is larger than the class of horses; but what kind of 
creature is the animal-as-such? And what sort of qualities would the 
ideal animal possess? Even the ideal horse is none too easy on the mind; 
can we seriously picture a beast which combines the virtues of a race- 
horse and a cart-horse? The alternative, it seems, would be to say that 
their virtues are not virtues at all; one is strong and the other is speedy 
because they both faz] to reproduce the qualities of an ideal horse which 
is neither! But despite such problems, many Platonists continued to 
think of the Ideas as a population of real and co-ordinate beings. 

Secondly, Plato presented his Ideas as objects of thought; he rejected 
the view that they were merely thoughts, or patterns of thought; but he 
left it unclear whether the Ideas themselves exercise thought; whether 
they are intelligent as well as intelligible. To be sure, it is hard to believe 
that, say, a perfect circle can think; but there are several considerations 
which favour the theory of intelligent Ideas For one thing, Plato 
himself declared that the soul was ‘akin to the Ideas’; we can then 
deduce correctly that the Ideas are akin to souls. Secondly, if one 
accepts the old notion that like is known by like, it follows that the Ideas 
must resemble the mind that knows them. Thirdly, it appears that some 
Ideas at least should be intelligent; if intelligence is a virtue, then the 
ideal man should be intelligent. Fourthly, we are told that Plato came to 
think of the Ideas as definable in terms of number, or of some quasi- 
numerical property such as harmony or proportion; and Plato’s disciple 
Xenociates undoubtedly defined the soul in similar terms. Some 
thinkers, admittedly, treated both numbers and souls as intermediate 
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beings, ranking below the Ideas but above material things. But if 
intelligence is good, there is something strange in the doctrine that the 
highest reality cannot be intelligent. 

On the other hand, a salient fact about souls, or personalities, is that 
they ate strongly individualized; no two souls are alike. Thus any 
attempt to assimilate Ideas and souls will conflict with the notion of the 
Idea as a class-concept, a ‘one over many’. Nevertheless even Plotinus, 
who did not in principle set much value on diversity, came to think that 
there must be individual Ideas corresponding to each human individ- 
ual; and less professional writers, including many Christians, made this 
equation without any difficulty; human souls in their unfallen state, 
before they enter the body, simply are Ideas; and there are similar but 
purer beings who are not attracted by bodily pleasures and remain in 
the ideal world; these are identified as ‘demons’ in the pagan tradition, 
and as ‘angels’ by Jews and Christians 

Finally, we should consider Plato’s myth of the world’s creation in 
the Timaeus A divine craftsman makes the world of space and time 
according to an eternal model. It might seem, then, that he simply 
copies patterns of perfection which exist outside and above him But an 
alternative theory was developed very early, perhaps by Xenocrates; 
namely that the divine craftsman himself imagined these patterns 
within his own mind before putting them into concrete form. This 
retains something of the old belief that the Ideas are simply thoughts; 
but it gives then objective validity, as being the archetypal thoughts of 
the divine creator This view was no doubt more acceptable to religious 
minds; and it is worth noting that the devout but anti-Christian Por- 
phyry came round to it under the influence of Plotinus, agreeing with 
his master that ‘the Ideas are not outside the Intellect’ 

If we now return to Augustine, we can find most of these conceptions 
reproduced in his writings. He gives a blanket approval to Plato’s 
doctrine of an intelligible world, revealed by dialectics. In particular he 
pictures the Ideas as patterns of moral virtues, and again as archetypes 
for God's creations existing eternally in his mind.” Indeed, like many 
Christian Platonists, he believes that the mind is so much superior to 
the body that intellectual activity as such. is the first step towards 
heavenly virtue, and that truth—any truth whatsoever—has divine 
authority over our minds.* He finds it hard to admit that any mental 
operation might be merely pointless or misdirected. Fortunately he is 
enough of a Christian realist to correct this intellectualist bias on 
occasion. He notes, for instance, that not all mathematicians are wise;? 


7 Div. Quaest. 83,46 
E Lib Arb. 2 6.14ff., esp 2.12.33-4. 
? [bid 2 11.30f.; Gen. ad Lit. 2 17 37 
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he believes that the demons are clever, but not good; and of course he 
recognizes the importance of material symbols as presented in the 
Sacraments 

But if Augustine sees the Ideas as archetypes for all God's created 
works, does he think there is an archetype for each individual creature? 
Scholars have alleged that this is so;!° but I do not find their evidence 
convincing. ‘Each single thing is created by its own principle’, says 
Augustine: singula propriis sunt creata rationibus (Div quaest 
83,46.2). But the context implies that ‘each single thing’ should be 
understood as ‘each species’; Augustine has just used the standard 
examples of ‘man’ and ‘horse’. In any case, the theory of individual 
archetypes is hardly attractive except as applied to intelligent beings; it 
seems absurd to suppose that God has an ideal specification for each 
individual flea and every grain of sand. With human individuals it may 
be otherwise Plotinus thought so; and Augustine's God might reason- 
ably have an immutable idea of what each of us should be, distinct of 
course from our all-too-changeable soul 

The question of intelligent Ideas is also difficult to resolve. Some of 
the Platonic arguments should appeal to Augustine; thus ideal faith or 
ideal wisdom can hardly exist without intelligence; but perhaps he did 
not think of these virtues as distinct intelligent beings; more probably 
he saw them as God's own living and creative thoughts which inter- 
penetrate each other Augustine does of course believe in distinct 
created intelligences, which correspond to the spirits or demons of later 
Platonism. But he usually describes them in biblical and Christian 
terms; he recognizes good angels and wicked demons, but denounces 
the morally intermediate demons described by Apuleius. 

I have so far presented Augustine in fairly conventional terms. But a 
different, and rather startling perspective emerges if we try to regard 
him, not as a Platonizing Christian theologian, but as a renegade 
Christianizing Platonist. Plotinus had seen the universe as an ordered 
continuum in which pure spirit eternally reflects itself in lower orders 
of being. Augustine adopts the Christian belief in a divine act of 
creation inaugurating a world of time and space, and pictures intel- 
ligent spirits in transit between the eternal and the spatiotemporal 
realms.!! Theologians have of course defended this concept of creation 
as essential for establishing the unique and personal dignity of God; 
and I shall not dispute this verdict Nevertheless one has to reckon with 
the complications it introduces into an already complex and tangled 
metaphysical scheme. 


1 J, Meyendorff, New Schol 16 (1942), 36; V. J. Bourke, Augustine’s View 
of Reality, 5, n 21. E 
" Civ. Dei. 8-9, passim 
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First, we have noted Augustine’s belief in the divine archetypes of 
moral virtues. These archetypes clearly function as ideals to which 
things ought to conform; but should we credit them with some sort of 
dynamic function as well? Heavenly faith, we might say, is the touch- 
stone of earthly faith, or its formal cause; but do we see it also as an 
inspiration which moves us through our love for it? And if so, do we also 
see the heavenly right-angled triangle as thrilling us with the desire to 
study mathematics? However this may be, Augustine introduces 
another set of moving causes, the so-called seminal reasons, which 
originate in Stoic rather than in Platonic philosophy, and are principles 
of growth and development at the physical level 

Whatever be the case with the divine archetypes, it must be that these 
seminal reasons act on each individual thing; indeed they are pictured 
as present within it. And there is another link between God and his 
individual creatures, namely his complete and perfect knowledge of 
them. This knowledge relates to creatures in space and time, but it is 
itself eternal and unextended. It is tempting to describe it as a com- 
pound of perfect perception, perfect memory, and perfect fore- 
knowledge; but if God is eternal, we cannot credit him with these three 
distinct powers " In a sense, of course, God knows when things 
happen; he is aware that Judas betrays Jesus on a certain Thursday 
evening, perhaps in 33 BC; but he can never know that this is going to 
happen, or that it has happened. But he can, I think, know what it feels 
like to know these things, since he knows what goes on in the minds of 
his creatures. Indeed in his Confessions (11.13 ISff.) Augustine was 
prepared to define time itself in psychological terms: the past is what we 
remember, the future is what we foresee. On this theory, if God knows 
how the experience of remembering differs from that of foreseeing, he 
knows all that can be known about the lapse of time. But in later life 
Augustine did not insist on this peculiar theory 

God's knowledge, of course, raises moral problems, which can be 
mentioned only in passing. There is, first, God's knowledge of human 
sin; how can God understand sinful thoughts without in some sense 
admitting them? If God isa perfectly simple being, as Augustine holds, 
we cannot say that he understands sinful thoughts but disowns them, 
for that would imply a conflict between sympathy and repugnance. But 
perhaps the notion of absolute divine simplicity needs to be 
reconsidered 

Moreover, if God createsa world in which he knows that the majority 
of rational creatures will sin and thus be consigned to eternal punish- 
ment, how is he himself to be cleared of blame? Augustine holds that 
God intends to maximize the amount of goodness in the world, and 


V Trin 15 7.13. 
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does so by including beings of lesser value, who are therefore bound to 
sin. But this policy is hardly justified by its results A second answer is 
to say that God acts justly towards all his creatures, but shows 
undeserved mercy to some. The objections to this view are obvious, but 
hardly belong to our subject; but we may briefly notice one subsidiary 
point. It might appear that if God foreknows that X will sin, then it is 
inevitable that X will sin; and if it is inevitable, then X is not free and 
cannot be blamed Augustine replies, in his work On Free Choice 
(3.4.9—11), that God does not cause X to sin by foreknowing it; what 
God foreknows is that X will freely choose to sin, and his fore- 
knowledge depends on X's choice. In two later works he takes a 
different line, suggesting that God does indeed contrive that some 
individuals shall sin, and sin of their own free choice; he does this by 
omitting to supply the grace to overcome temptation (Qu. Simp 2 13; 
Sp. et Lit. 34 60). I do not think this in the least acceptable as a way to 
vindicate God's goodness Nor do I think Augustine gives an adequate 
account of human freedom. But he does maintain, consistently, that 
God does not cause future events merely by foreknowing them 

We should remind ourselves that human beings are not the only 
rational moral agents. There are also created spirits, which exist apart 
from space and time, but are in some sense capable of change. In 
practice Augustine divides them into two opposing classes. The better 
sort, the angels, choose to attach themselves to God, and so enjoy a 
share in his immutability; but this is properly a moral constancy, 
resulting not from nature but from choice. Contrasted with these are 
the devils, who seem to practise a kind of negative immutability in the 
fixity of their self-assertion and destructive intent 

A second order of intelligent beings are destined to enjoy a brief 
existence in space and time; namely, our human selves. Augustine does 
not think, with Plato, that our souls exist in time before they animate 
our bodies; indeed he is notably unsure about their origin. They are, he 
affirms, God's creatures, and destined for eternal existence; but the 
only eternity we can be sure that they enjoy is one qualified by their 
thoughts and actions in their earthly lives. It is therefore outside time, 
but we can only conceive it as beginning after their lives are completed 

How then does human life begin? It seems that God eternally pur- 
poses to create human souls, or at least to introduce them, in a vastly 
complicated temporal succession. Two points about this divine pro- 
cedure may be mentioned as especially strange. First, these created 
intelligences begin to act within the world at moments which God 
allows the human animals to determine in response to their own sexual 
passions. And secondly, although the souls proceed in purity from the 
creative hand of God, they are immediately thrown down into a tainted 
environment, so that before they have a chance to prove themselves 
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they incur and deserve the indignation and righteous vengeance of 
God. And this apparent frustration of God's creative work results from 
the disobedience of Adam and Eve, that is, of only two among the 
myriads of human spirits. It is the measure of Augustine's greatness 
that he could win widespread approval for a theory which to all 
appearances is so improbable, inconsistent, and immoral 

So much, then, for the realities named by the term 'being' in 
Augustine's philosophy We must now conclude with some remarks on 
the more abstruse question quid est esse; in other words, how does 
Augustine interpret the term ‘being? itself 

A convenient starting-point is a passage in his Letter XI to 
Nebridius, which tells us that there arethree aspects of being: primo ut 
sit, deinde ut hoc vel illud sit, tertium ut in eo quod est maneat quantum 
potest; that is to say, 'being itself, being this or that, and continuing to 
be’. Augustine tells us that these three aspects are distinct but insepar- 
able, like the Persons of the Trinity." There are several similar form- 
ulations, some of them using the technical term 'species' in place of 
‘being this or that’ Another series of passages expounds the biblical text 
"Thou hast made all things by measure, number and weight' (Wisdom 
11:21), which Augustine tries to interpret along the same lines. '* This 
is not an easy task; in particular the term ‘measure’, mensura, does not 
seem an obvious equivalent for the apparently abstract notion of being 
itself. 5 With the second term, ‘number’, he is more fortunately placed, 
since it recalls the Platonic theory that species can be explained in 
mathematical terms; so he writes, numerus omni rei speciem praebet 
(Gen. ad Lit. 4.3 7). His treatment of pondus, ‘weight’, is extraor- 
dinarily ingenious and varied, though the details hardly belong to a 
philosophical lecture; it stands for the ability of things to find their 
proper level; for thetendency of the rational will to go whereit belongs; 
and also for a thing's internal coherence, and so for its permanence, 
which for Augustine is a mark of value. 

Let us ask Augustine a few questions about his threefold scheme, 
along the lines of Aristotle's Categories. First, how widely doesit apply? 
For he sometimes uses the phrase "Everything that is', but sometimes 
speaks of ‘every nature or substance', thus referring especially to things, 
or what Aristotle calls substances, rather than to qualities or relations. 
Augustine does I think have substances chiefly in mind, which is 
natural enough, but sometimes misleads him; on the other hand he 
notes the eternal patterns of some qualities, such as virtues, and of 


B Div Quaest. 83,18; Ver. Relig 7.13 
14 Gen. ad Lit. 4.3.7ff. 

15 C. Faust. Manich. 20.7. 

16 Gen ad Lit 4.48 
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quantities or numbers; and of course he uses relative terms like ‘Father’ 
and 'Son' to denote divine realities So he recognizes the four principal 
Aristotelian categories. He may perhaps have adopted the Neoplatonic 
theory that in the intelligible world all terms are substantial; but even 
Aristotle noted that some things can be both substantial and relative.’ 

Next, Aristotle would like us to ask Augustine, does he think that 
being is capable of degrees? Can one be intensely, or feebly? Certainly 
Augustine speaks of greater and less being, and of supreme being 
(magis esse, minus esse, summe esse, Civ. Dei 12.2.9, Ver. Relig 
18.35); but does this apply to all aspects of being? With regard to the 
third of these, permanence, the answer is clear ; obviously things can be 
more and less permanent. But tosay that one can possess a specific form 
more and less completely sounds improbable, and is certainly a direct 
contradiction of Aristotle; while common sense insists that either a 
creature is a horse, or it is not. But Augustine clearly did believe that a 
specific form, for instance humanity, can be more and less perfectly 
realized; and this belief is linked with his theory of evil as a defect of 
being. We cannot stay to examine this theory, though I myself distrust 
it. At the very best, it needs a good deal of elaboration to make it even 
plausible. Physical deformity, mental deficiency, and moral obliquity 
can all stand under the broad umbrella of defective humanity. No 
doubt all are bad; but they are bad in very different ways 

What about the first term of the triad, namely being as such? Here T 
think Augustine is imprecise. Sometimes his words imply something 
very like our notion of bare existence; he uses the phrases utrum omnino 
sit and quo constat (Dio. quaest. 83,18), which recall the language of 
the law-courts, where one has to establish that a piece of property does 
actually exist before disputing its ownership. Here there is a straight 
contrast of the real with the fictitious. In another passage (Civ. Dei 
11.27) Augustine uses the phrase ¿psum esse to mean the mere exist- 
ence, or life, which all creatures try to preserve; this makes a rather 
different point, for real creatures obviously do not struggle to prevent 
themselves from becoming fictitious! But yet again, this same phrase 
ipsum esse is used to indicate divine being. This has some analogy with 
mere existence, as it is in some sense unqualified; God clearly does not 
belong to any created species. But what exactly is meant by referring to 
God as pure being? 

Infact Augustine declares that God is the source of measure, number 
and weight—or their various equivalents—-but is superior to all of 
them. On the other hand, as we noted, he can say, Deus est esse; he 
does not appear to have pronounced that God is beyond being. But Iam 


" Plotinus, Enn. 6 1 3; Aristotle, Categ 7, 8 a 13ff 
18 Cf. Quintilian, Inst 7 6 36. 
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inclined to think that he has two different conceptions in view. He 
reproduces the traditional Platonic-Christian concept of a creative 
intelligence which foreordains what variety of things are to exist in the 
world, because it is best that it should be so. But beside this appears the 
more difficult, and more characteristic idea of the One as a source of 
being, pure being, from which the distinct varieties of being descend by 
a process of diminution, rather like the refraction of white light to 
produce the various colours. ° Pure being, in this sense, is an intensely 
powerful reality; Augustine describes it as the source of life, sensation 
and purposive motion (c. Faust. Man. 20.7) ; elsewhere he associates it 
with unity, goodness, and truth. But he offers us the paradox that the 
highest form of life is found in a Being which lacks all the characteristics 
which we associate with life, unless unity, goodness and permanence 
can provide some sort of bridge; and the approach to such a being 
should be to lay aside not only action but thought, indeed everything 
that is regulated by number and proportion, and to lose oneself in the 
contemplation of the absolute One. 

I think, then, that the alternative conception better expresses the 
Christian doctrine of creation, indeed of divine being; and it should 
also be more acceptable to us moderns, impressed as we are by Darwin- 
ian theories of evolution; for we normally think that new species have 
evolved by developing new positive capacities which enable them to 
compete and survive, rather than by the self-restriction of an 
undifferentiated source of being 

Both these theories, however, presuppose an optimistic view of the 
universe, as expounded by many Stoics and Platonists; and both are 
difficult to reconcile with Augustine's vision of a universe which God 
knows from all eternity will be darkened and corrupted by sin. The 
problem would be eased if we could believe, with John Lucas, that 
God's foreknowledge is not absolute, so that there was at least a chance 
that Adam would not sin; or better still, if we could persuade Augustine 
that man's absolute need of God's grace need not imply an absolute 
entanglement in corruption. As it is, I suspect that he has involved 
himself in a contradiction from which even his own masterful ingenuity 
could find no way of escape 

I will conclude with some further remarks on the subject of perman- 
ence; for permanence is a characteristic which Augustine values highly ; 
he thinks it an essential mark of true goodness and of God's being. But 
the connection between permanence and value is not immediately 
obvious. Aristotle indeed challenged Plato on this point, observing— 
perhaps not very seriously—that a white post that lasts a long time is no 
whiter than one which lasts for a day (NE 1096b, 4). We might of course 


? Civ Dei 8 6, 12.2; cf. Nat. Bon. 3 
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objectthat this is not a good analogy for moral qualities. If we calla man 
generous, we mean that he has a permanent disposition towards 
unselfish giving. Thus an isolated impulsive action cannot count as 
generosity; to quote Aristotle again, it is virtuous only if it proceeds 
from a fixed intention (ibid. 1105a, 34). But unfortunately for this 
argument, it applies to vices as well as to virtues; and just as a throw- 
away largesse doesn't prove a man generous, so a momentary panic 
doesn't brand him a coward Augustine is obviously captivated by the 
old Platonic doctrine that instability is a mark of vice, and per contra, 
that stability is necessary for virtue; but once again, he is not consist- 
ent; he can insist that some men acquire a habit of self-assertion and 
wrong-doing which determines all their actions (Gr Xti. 18f.). It seems 
to follow that stability or permanence is a necessary condition of moral 
goodness; but it cannot possibly be a sufficient condition 

In dealing with God himself, Augustine introduces the much 
stronger notion of immutability, which we cannot discuss at this stage 
But even the requirement of stability poses problems for the moralist ; 
how can one acquire it without becoming inflexible and insensitive? 
And per contra, what can a philosopher make of those delightful acts of 
spontaneous generosity which we associate with the alabaster cruse of 
ointment and with St Francis of Assisi? No doubt the answers to such 
questions are implicit in Augustine's writings; but he does not present 
them in worked-out form. And the happy tribe of Augustinian scholars 
who quote the master's words with placid approval have seldom 
explored these problems, and give us little help towards their solution. 

The moral, I think, is that it is more important to be stimulated and 
inspired by Augustine than to put together an Augustinian system. 
Augustine is a fascinating character; devout, yet ingenious; authori- 
tarian, yet sympathetic. As a philosopher he has one outstanding 
weakness, namely his uncritical acceptance of a Church tradition that 
had been fixed through the labours of lesser men; and this of course 
includes an approach to the Bible which we moderns have been forced 
to discard. But no one can wholly free himself from the influence of his 
predecessors. Augustine is not only a saint, but an innovative genius 
whose work will hold a permanent appeal 
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The Intelligible World, in Platonic 
Tradition, Marius Victorinus and 
Augustine 


In his Literal Commentary on Genesis (12.10 21) Augustine has a short 
passage in which he discusses the meanings of the words ‘intelligible’ and 
‘intellectual’. The latter, we would suppose, denotes ‘that which can think’; 
the other, *that which can be thought' But rather surprisingly Augustine 
declares that they have the same meaning; whichever word we use, hoc idem 
significamus. Does he mean that the two words are strictly synonymous, or 
merely that their reference is the same? He does not make this at all clear 
But he notes that some thinkers draw a distinction Everyone, says Augustine, 
admits that intellect is perceived only by intellect: mens quippe non videtur 
nisi mente. But can there be anything that is intelligible but does not itself 
think? This, he says, is a question, which he is not prepared to discuss; he 
will treat the two terms as equivalent: nunc intellectuale et intelligibile sub 
eadem significatione appellamus 

This is a surprising doctrine. It conflicts with our own usage, and indeed 
with that of the Greek words voepds and vorj1ós, which are very rarely con- 
fused. We would suppose that intellectualis refers to an active power, intelli- 
gibilis to a passive suitability Not that intelligibilis exactly corresponds to 
the English word 'intelligible'. It certainly does not suggest 'easily intelli- 
gible'; it has, rather, a restrictive sense: 'accessible, if at all, only to the 
mind'. We might agree that Einstein's theory is intelligibilis when we could 
hesitate to call it intelligible 

What then is to be counted as intelligible? Augustine's position, I think, is 
confused. He clearly accepts the commonplace distinction between thinking 
and unthinking beings, and again that between sense and thought with their 
respective objects But he also holds that intellect plays an essential part in 
sense perception, which distinguishes it from mere sensation ! But if so, then 


! Lib Arb 23.9; Conf. 7 17.23, 106 9; Gen Lit 12.1024. The doctrine of course is known 
earlier, see eg Cicero Acad 140; Sextus Empiricus adv Math 7 297. 11.226; Porphyry in 
Stoic Vet Frag. 274 
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everything we know is in some sense intelligibile; and if we equate the two 
terms, is in some sense intellectuale This does not establish that every mind 
can be known; but it does seem to imply that everything that can be known is 
amind 

Augustine's ontology clearly builds on his Platonism; the problem has 
been studied in depth, notably by Pépin, Hadot, Krümer and Rist? Such 
scholars have tended to consider not simply the relation of the Platonic Ideas, 
to the mind, but in particular their relation to a supreme mind, the Craftsman, 
the Demiurge or God, or again to the anima mundi which Plato conceives as 
a soul partaking in reason, Timaeus 36e. But if we intend to explore the back- 
ground of Augustine's dictum in fairly brief compass, it will be preferable, 
and I think allowable, to take a democratic line and speak only of the minds 
and souls with which we are acquainted 


(1) Plato several times declares that the soul is akin to the Ideas. The Ideas are 
intelligible par excellence; the soul's most distinctive activity is that of 
thinking, vos or voetv In what ways does the soul resemble the Ideas? It 
is not-composite, invisible, and at least relatively unchanging, del 
coaauTcos txoGoa and thus akin to the divine These descriptions are 
drawn from the Phaedo; but in a much later work, Laws 10, 898e, Plato 
declares it intelligible to the mind alone, vonröv 8'eivat vo uóvco.? 

But as we all know Plato soon developed his views both of the soul 
and of the Ideas In the Republic and the Phaedrus we move from the 
Idealized soul of the philosopher to the diversified and self-conflicting 
souls of men at large, with the proviso, of course, that intelligence 
remains their most distinctive and most valuable attribute or activity, 
though not always the most effective. As for the Ideas, Plato clearly 
began by thinking of them as principles of explanation; they are often put 
forward in answer to the question “What is so-and-so?', as applied to a 
general name denoting some moral quality or virtue. But they soon come 
to embody a large variety of interests, both for Plato himself and still 
more for his successors. Considered as principles of explanation, Plato 
seems to have maintained the belief, despite all difficulties, that there is 
an Idea corresponding to every general name 4 In other contexts the 


? J, Pépin ‘Une curieuse déclaration idéaliste de Saint Augustin , Rev. d Hist et Phil. Rel. 34 
(1954), 373-400; P. Hadot, “Etre, Vie, Pensée chez Plotin et avant Plotin”. Les Sources de Plotin, 
Entretiens Hardt 5 (1960), 105-41; HJ Krämer Der Ursprung der Geistmetaphysik 
(Amsterdam 1967); J. Rist Eros and Psyche (Toronto 1964). pp. 61-7, Plotinus the Road to 
Reality (Cambridge. 1967). pp. 85ff 

5Cfnl 

^ WD Ross Plato's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), pp 79, 141 172; cf G. Vlastos, 
Degrees of Reality in Plato'. pp 7. 8 n 1. in R Bambrough (ed) New Essays on Plato and 
Aristotle (London 1979) 
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notion of value comes to the fore; the Idea is the standard of perfection to 
which its counterparts approximate. This seems to imply that there can 
be no Ideas of indifferent or worthless things ? Yet again, the Idea is con- 
ceived as conferring either distinctive character or distinctive value on its 
participants, as twoness makes things two, an aspect which Aristotle 
describes as the ‘formal cause’;6 on this score it has analogies with the 
soul, traditionally regarded as the source of movement and life 

(2) It will not be possible to chart all these conflicting traditions; but one 
axiom which is particularly important as assimilating the intellectual soul 
with its objects is the commonplace that like is known by like. This 
dictum seems to have gained prestige with the passage of time Aristotle 
refers to Plato for the doctrine yivcoakeo8at Tip ótoíco TS Sporoy, but 
himself develops the theory which goes by the name of ‘the identity of 
the mind with its object." And whatever qualifications Aristotle may 
have envisaged, the dictum is quoted with surprising assurance by 
Plotinus and Porphyry alike 8 

Such a manner of thinking is so remote from our own that it is difficult 

to perceive the tacit qualifications that must have governed its use. In 
some sense, clearly, it is the mind that knows the way to Larissa — as 
Augustine will agree But we do not think the mind is long and rough 
and stony. Mathematics, moreover, is a purely intellectual pursuit; but in 
learning the multiplication table our mind entertains or acquires its par- 
ticulars, but remains distinct. We do not teach the multiplication table by 
causing it to understand us! Aristotle does indeed suggest that teaching 
and learning are the same process, though differently conceived (Phys 
3.2, 202 a 20) But one can learn without being taught; it cannot then be 
argued that learning must involve contact with an intelligent being 
Moral knowledge is perhaps more significant; to love is a sine qua non 
for understanding what love is. But whatever our own reserves, it is plain 
that the axiom was much respected in antiquity, and that it influenced 
Augustine 

(3) Quite apart from these general considerations, it must appear that some 
Ideas at least are intelligent, especially the Ideas of rational beings, 
whether men or demons. Plato’s argument in Sophist 248e points the 
way; it is phrased in abstract terms, contending that movement, life and 
thought are present in absolute reality, rq) tavteAds övrı, but the 
latter phrase is explained by an earlier statement (246 b) that real being 


5 Parmenides 130 d 

6 Phaedo 101 c; cf Aristotle s criticism, Gen & Corr 29 esp 335 b 18; my ‘axe’ illustra- 
tion below suggests an answer, without discounting other causes 

? De Anima 1.2, 404 b 16; 3 7. 431 al; cf n 9. and J. Pépin, op cit , pp. 393-5 

8 Enn 535-6; Sent 44: Alex Aphr Mantissa p 108 Bruns 
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consists in intelligible and, incorporeal Forms: vonrä ätra xdi 
dodpata ein riv &Andwiy ovaiav elvan Intelligence is part of 
human perfection; it must, therefore, attach to the Idea of man. But this 
reflection, as we shall see, leads us away from conceiving of the Ideas as 
inclusive concepts arranged in a hierarchy Our ordinary systems of clas- 
sification lead us to think that all members of a species belong to it 
equally; Ihersites is a man no less than Achilles. But the theory of Ideas 
assumes a connection between generality and value such that a species is 
more truly embodied in its best members than in the average; while even 
the best fall short of the Idea itself. Nevertheless we only experience 
intelligent thinking as an activity of individuals; and there is something 
impenetrably strange to us in the notion that the most intelligent man can 
be out-performed by the Idea of the animal as such. 


We have given a brief sketch of some of the problems that are suggested 
by Plato’s thought; we must turn to his successors. Of these Aristotle, at least 
the mature Aristotle, stands largely aside from the development we wish to 
explore; he rejected the notion of transcendent Forms, and redefined the soul 
as the form of the body, leaving it a directive function as controlling the 
body’s development, and recognizing intelligence as the peak of human 
excellence, but locating superhuman intelligence in the moving principles of 
the heavenly bodies, and in a supreme directive intelligence who, we note, 
contemplates himself not only on the general ground of the identity of the 
mind with its object, but because the best mind must think that which is best, 
namely himself.’ 

Aristotle’s contemporaries Speusippus and Xenocrates will have to be 
briefly dismissed; the programme that I have outlined allows us to by-pass 
two famous definitions of soul, as, ibéa tod mävrn Bixararoü and as 
&pi&uós éauróv Kivév. These, I take it, are primarily concerned with the 
cosmic soul of the Timaeus; but their applicaüon may well have been 
extended Xenocrates identified Plato's ideal numbers with ordinary mathe- 
matical numbers; thus his definition identifies souls with at least one class of 
Ideas; and it becomes less paradoxical if we recall that &piQuós can easily 
denote any collection or structure that embodies a computable plurality, as 
the soul obviously does. It seems natural, then, to see Xenocrates as an 
important source for a view which certainly circulated among the Middle 
Platonists and which, discounting a mass of complications and objections, 
makes a straightforward identification of souls and Ideas 

In some ways, of course, this identification can be made extremely plau- 
sible. Suppose we see the Idea as a formal cause, then in the case of transient 


? Metaph ^9 1075 a 5; 1074 b 34 
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things, ysvrjr&, it will operate over a period, and its influence will have a 
beginning If I split a log into two parts, the Idea of twoness will come into 
play the moment the axe falls. But suppose, instead, that [ beget a child; in 
this event part of his mother’s body becomes informed by the Idea of 
humanity, or of a humanity; but also, the Platonist will believe, a soul enters 
this body from another realm. Are we to think that these are two distinct 
events which might occur at different times? I shall offer some evidence that 
there were Middle Platonists who drew no distinction 10 

One source that must certainly be examined is Philo of Alexandria. So far 
as I can discover, he does not assimilate the words voepds and vorjrós. He 
knows the maxim that like is known by like (Det 164) and argues from it that 
mind is known by mind (Gig 9) Hence he concludes that we have intellec- 
tual knowledge of cosmic intelligences; but not, I think, that everything 
known to the mind is intelligent Does he then assimilate souls with Ideas? I 
think Į sense a certain hesitation, which is disguised by his habit of giving 
symbolical meaning to biblical texts Thus when he states that Abraham and 
Sarah represent Ideas (Qu Gen 4 8) we ought not to conclude that the Ideas 
resemble humans, and are conscious intelligences There are texts which 
appear to link the Ideas with angels;!! but most of these involve the terms 
Aöyoı and Buvdueis, which are too variable in meaning to support certain 
conclusions Rather more definite is Qu Ex 2.114, where Philo states that the 
patriarchs are immortalized as souls or Ideas; but so far I have discovered 
only one text which clearly states that Ideas are intelligent, at Qu Ex. 2.63, a 
passage which fortunately survives in a Greek fragment: 


'EB& yàp tas npwras tod “Ovtos Suvaueis. ideas iSecdv 
tmrapxovoas, Ts kaSapcor&tns Kal Ayıyoüs Kal THAAgeaTa THs 
kal TPOGETI THs érriarrnuovikcotátns Ploecos ueraAaxeiv 


Strictly speaking, of course, this applies to an élite class of Ideas; but it 
would be unlike Philo to provide that the common run of Ideas are excluded 

We can turn now to the Middle Platonist Calvenus Taurus, writing in the 
early second century AD, who states that ‘souls are sent by the gods to earth 
(perhaps) in order that there may be as many living beings in the cosmos as 
there are in the intelligible realm’. ‘Living beings’ here should mean ‘indi- 
vidual beings’, because if it meant simply ‘species’, one human soul would 
suffice. Taurus’ view resembles that found in Plotinus: when the souls are 


10 But not main-stream Platonists, for this possibility is ignored in the conspectus in Porphyry 
ad Gaurum; FT in Festugiére Rev Herm Trism . 3 267-9 
1l Somn 1127; Spec. Leg 1 46-8 329; Qu Gen 311 
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sent down, their place in heaven is not vacated, but remains occupied by their 
intelligible counterparts This view contrasts with one. found in Philo, in the 
Gnostic teacher Basilides,!2 and in other Gnostic systems we shall now con- 
sider, which postulates a straightforward descent and reascension of souls or 
Ideas 

Hippolytus describes a number of sects which expound a mixture of 
popular Platonism with unorthodox exposition of the Bible Ihe Peratae, we 
are told, conceive of the Son, or Logos as a cosmic serpent who glides up and 
down, and derives from the Father the Öuvänsis, iar or xapaktfipes 
which he then embodies in matter (5.16.25) These must be individual ideas; 
for the account continues: ‘If anyone has the strength to comprehend that 
he is a character of the Father brought down from above and embodied in the 
world, he becomes consubstantial with the Father in heaven and ascends to 
that place’ Shortly afterwards we hear of the Logos ‘carrying up from below 
those who have awakened and become characters of the Father' The Peratae, 
of course, were not the first to adopt the maxim “Werde was du bist’ 

Very similar teaching appears in Hippolytus' account of the Docetists in 
Book VIII We hear of ideas or characters coming down from above, and 
being insulted by the Demiurge and imprisoned in material bodies, though 
not without some error (mAdvn) on their own part; thus ‘the ideas are called 
souls, because they have cooled off from the things above and continue in 
darkness’, using the word-play wuxn, soul, 8vxpós, cold (8101) The 
metaphor of cooling is also found in Origen (Princ 2 83, cf Mt 24:12; but 
he speaks, of vóes ‘minds’, or Aoyıkol, ‘rational beings’, rather than Ideas, 
which he interprets unsympathetically as mere mental concepts (Princ 
236) 

So much for the thinkers who assimilate Ideas with souls. But there is a 
contrasting tradition at work within Middle Platonism which carries on the 
project begun by Plato in the Sophist and continued in the Philebus and 
Politicus to arrange the Ideas in a rational order, in which the more compre- 
hensive take precedence over the more nearly individual. Ihis undertaking 
presumes that the Ideas are unchanging, and that each of them is a one-over- 
many, so that the table culminates in the most comprehensive and to our 
thinking the most abstract of all Ideas, namely that of being itself. Ihis 
diagram is known as the ‘Iree of Porphyry', and examples are found in 
Aristotle and the Stoics, in Philo, Seneca, Albinus and Maximus of Iyre, and 
in Basil and Victorinus as well as Augustine.!? 

It should not be confused with another diagram, commonly known as a 
scala naturae, which attempts to classify the main types of being in an order 


12 Basilides (Hippolytus Ref. 7 22.7ff ) uses the term vidtns (not in IS); yuxñ is implied at 
$10; ibéa perhaps only in a general sense. 7 21 5 
13 W Theiler Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Berlin, 1930), pp 3-7 
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IHE PORPHYRY IREE 


A full diagram is given by Philo agr. 139, Seneca Ep. 58: 


"Ovra Quod est 
&acouara — acopara incorporalia Eu 
yuxa — Éuyuxa inanimata animata 


&Aoya Ju [plants] ‘solo affixa? animalia 


dvnra Beta mortalia immortalia 
Stoic influence is seen in the primary division; the incorporalia comprise 
only grammatical and logical concepts, everything else is corporeal; so 
Philo agr. 140f, whereas he normally makes God., the Logos and the 
Ideas incorporeal 

The two following tables (a) omit this division, so giving more scope 
for incorporeal beings; (b) pronounce the right-hand classes superior at 
each stage, thereby giving the appearance of a scala naturae: 


Maximus Tyrius 118, p. 138H Augustine C.D. 11.16 1* 


"Ovra a Deo facta 
Ayuxa — Émyuxa non viventia viventia 
QurióÓv  aiadrıköv nonsentientia sentientia 
[arbores] [animalia] 
TE ed non intelligentia intelligentia 


mortale immortales 


* In his enim, quae quoquo modo sunt et non sunt quod Deus est a quo 
facta sunt, praeponuntur viventia non viventibus et in his, quae vivunt, 
praeponuntur sentientia non sentientibus, sicut arboribus animalia; et in 
his quae sentiunt, praeponuntur intelligentia non intelligentibus, sicut 
homines pecoribus; et in his, quae intelligunt, praeponuntur immortalia 
mortalibus, sicut angeli hominibus 
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based on increasing value and rationality. Thus Aristotle divides the natural 
world into inanimates, plants, animals and rational beings; and attempts were 
later made to extend the scheme above the human level, though with much 
less prospect of securing agreement; it might, for instance, include demons 
and star-deities, as in Apuleius. Augustine, on Psalm 148, formulates it with 
convenient brevity thus: angeli, homines, animalia, arbores et lapides 
laudunt Deum. And a late and elaborately christianized version appears in the 
heavenly hierarchies of Dionysius the Areopagite. ^ 

It should be clear that in theory these two classifications are quite distinct 
The Porphyry Tree unfolds in an order of decreasing generality; the Ladder in 
an order of increasing value, taking rationality as the criterion, and comparing 
co-ordinate species or genera In the Porphyry Tree the species man is placed 
next above the genus of animal-in-general, TÒ Caov, to which he belongs; in 
the other scheme man comes, next above irrational animals But confusion 
arises because it is difficult to reflect on the Porphyry Tree without intro- 
ducing some notion of comparative value If we compare the species man 
with the genus animal, tò Gov, we are likely to think that man is superior; 
for the genus Tò C@ov defines a mixed population in which irrational 
animals predominate, whereas all men are presumed to be rational Indeed we 
still import notions of value into our class-terms. There are good grounds for 
claiming that Thersites is a man no less than Achilles; but how natural it is to 
say that Achilles is more of a man than Ihersites 

Let us approach the problem from another angle. The system of classifica- 
tion sketched out by Plato in the Sophist considers the ideas mainly as class- 
concepts. What will be the result if we emphasize the other aspects of the 
Ideas as mentioned above, and think of them as ideal or alternatively as 
formal causes? 

Obviously there is no objection in principle to defining a class in terms of 
approximation to an ideal standard; we constantly do this when we describe 
everyday objects as circles or triangles But if we do this, we cannot work 
with a simple concept of participation; we have to think of approximation in 
various degrees And this will apply at all levels. Among the various species 
of animals, it is plausible to hold that the most rational is best, namely man; 
and among men, the best will be the man who most nearly approaches ideal 
humanity But this means that there is no work to be found for the ideal 
animal-as-such; its role will be taken over by the ideal man 

Much the same argument applies if we think of the Ideas as formal causes. 
Aristotle was able to see the form of the species as playing an important part 
in the development of living organisms; it ensures, for instance, that a mare 
will give birth to a foal and not to a calf But if it does this job, it will not 


14 Numerous examples are given by A S Pease Commentary on Cicero. De Natura Deorum 
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need the assistance of the form of animal life, which might ensure, say, that a 
mare will not give birth to a mushroom. It does not seem to me that the 
ancient Platonists grasped this point; they held that the move from individual 
to species was a step up in terms of dignity and effectiveness, and assumed 
that the same would apply to the transition from species to genus, and so on 
Tf I have argued correctly, this view was mistaken 

We can now turn to Marius Victorinus, whom I see as a pagan philosopher 
turned Christian, who defends Nicene theology with the simple conviction of 
a convert, but is still searching for a philosophical substructure in the 
Neoplatonist doctrines which he has absorbed, and is far from establishing a 
coherent system. [n his first philosophical work, the ad Candidum, he 
explains in some detail that intelligibilis and intellectualis apply to different 
orders of reality; he may therefore be the dissident whom Augustine indicates 
by the tactful plural quidam.'> There are, he declares, four orders of reality: 
quae vere sunt, quae sunt, quae non vere non sunt, quae non sunt 16 To get 
the priorities right we have to read the third clause with a cancelling double 
negative: 'things that are not absolutely unreal'. And even the fourth class 
turns out to have some measure of being; it is distinguished from quae vere 
non sunt, which he says ‘have no claim to exist’ ad id ut sint locum non 
habent 

The four classes can be identified as follows: first, [deas or intelligibles, 
secondly souls, which are intellectualis, thirdly souls embedded in matter, 
and fourthly matter itself. In this passage, then, intellectualis refers to a 
power of understanding which may or may not be exercised; indeed we hear 
of animarum in natura intellectualium nondum intellectum habentium. But 
there is no consistency; shortly afterwards the power of God is called intel- 
lectualis as well as intelligibilis; and since God is simplex, this cannot denote 
a lesser perfection, let alone an imperfection 

Turning to the broader question, we find that Victorinus gives a confused 
impression of the intelligible world, largely, [ think, because he has not 
appreciated the fundamental distinction between the Tree and the Ladder to 
which I referred He is familiar enough with a christianized version of the 
scala naturae; a simple example, given in descending order of value, runs as 
follows: Deus, Jesus, Spiritus, nous, anima, et deinde corporalia omnia (adv 
Ar. 12,5) A rather similar passage (ibid 1.44) enlarges on the orders of 
angels in language drawn from Eph 1:21 and Col. 1:16: and a third exam-pie 
(1 60) begins with the Father and the Son, as mutually indwelling, but con- 
tinues in philosophical terms, omitting the Spirit and reverting to the four 
orders of reality mentioned above: God is praeprincipium omnis substantiae, 


15 See however A H Armstrong (ed ) Later Greek Philosophy 297£ on Iamblichus 
16 See FW Kohnke. Plato's Conception of Tò otk óvrco; oux dy’ Phronesis (1956). 
232-40 
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intelligibilis et intellectualis et animae et hylicae et universae substantiae in 
hyle 

Victorinus has previously! explained the highest of these four orders, the 
things quae vere sunt et omnia supracaelestia. He begins, apparently, with its 
less distinguished members: ut spiritus, voGs, anima, cognoscentia, disci- 
plina, virtutes, óyow opiniones, perfectio, existentia, vita, intelligentia This 
is a perplexing catalogue; one would say, surely, that spiritus, voüs, and 
anima claim to be substances, while the next six look more like attributes or 
activities which they are supposed to display (and it seems odd to find opin- 
iones in such distinguished company); whereas existentia, vita and intelli- 
gentia are nominalized forms of the familiar triad esse, vivere, intelligere, 
which can either be sharply distinguished, as marking off three orders of 
creatures by their highest potential — perhaps stones, plants and men - or 
identified as belonging to the supreme being and presupposing one another 

We have taxed Victorinus with confusing the categories; so perhaps we 
should hear his reply, which conveys standard Neoplatonic doctrine, but has a 
certain vividness and poetic appeal; he contends that in the intelligible world, 
everything that exists in a substance, and is a living and thinking being: 
Etenim in supernis aeternisque, id est in intellectibilibus atque intellectual- 
ibus nihil accidens, nihil qualitas, nihil geminum, vel cum altero, sed omnia 
viventes sunt intelligentesque substantiae, purae, simplices, unius modi, hoc 
ipso quo sunt, et vivunt et intellegunt, conversimque, quo vivunt, quo intelle- 
gunt, hoc ipso etiam sunt '8 His conclusion, I think, is rather less impressive: 
Vivit igitur ac vita una substantia est. This to make time a mere negation of 
enduring life rather than as a stage in which to act 

But I have not finished with Victorinus’ catalogue He goes on to mention 
two higher sorts of reality: et adhuc superius, existentialitas, vitalitas, intelli- 
gentitas, et supra ista omnia, Sv solum istud ipsum quod est unum et solum 
öv But what on earth is the place of these abstracta, ‘existentiality, vitality 
and intelligentity’ as distinct from ‘existence, life and intelligence’, in a 
scheme of being which, we have just heard, begins with the Holy Irinity and 
continues with voUs and anima and the divine creations? 

I suggest that Victorinus has been misled by a faulty theory of meaning. 
He assumes that all nouns are names; he considers existentia and existential- 
itas two distinct significant words, and infers that they denote two separate 
things. In this reasoning he overlooks the vital fact that existentia itself has 
more than one meaning. It can have a collective sense, indicating all that 
exists, or some part of it It can also be used abstractly, to indicate the state or 
condition which existent things as such possess. But in this second sense it 
seems precisely equivalent to existentialitas; the longer term might perhaps 
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be useful as excluding an ambiguity which existentia permits; but that gives 
no reason to construe it as a name for a distinct and higher order of reality 

One might of course argue that existentialitas conveys a more pronounced 
suggestion of abstraction; it seems further removed from the concrete and 
particular, and so, on Platonic assumptions, more sublime But if so, why stop 
there? Why not speak of existentialitas as something higher still? — 
Irenaeus long ago had castigated charlatans who played this game 
Meanwhile, let us note that existentialitas is something of a bogus universal; 
it does not, like most universals, have the dignity of greater comprehensive- 
ness, as the genus animal is more comprehensive than the species man; for 
existentiality, if it is a property at all, is a property which can attach only to 
existence 

This argument could be extended, if time allowed, to include Victorinus’ 
treatment of God himself Sometimes he uses concrete terms borrowed from 
everyday life; he is particularly fond of describing God's substance as spir- 
itus and lumen; or again, unlike Plotinus, as a thinking mind that is conscious 
of itself. At other times he accumulates abstracta; God is not only dv, but 
Tpoóv; or more elaborately, omnium principiorum praeprincipium, omnium 
intelligentiarum praeintelligentia, and so on 1? | would venture to argue that 
even the well-tried description of God as esse purum harbours confusions. It 
appeals to esse as the most abstract of universals, having the least positive 
significance, to express the transcendence of God, or his remoteness from 
ordinary descriptions Yet at the same time esse must express his creativity; 
and here one appeals to the infinite variety of positive content, when esse can 
stand for the distinctive manner of life and existence possessed by so many 
different kinds of created beings But this is a radically different use of esse; 
the distinctive esse of the hyena may perhaps be seen as a product of God's 
creative intelligence, but it is not in any sense an aspect of his nature Yet this 
apparently sensible caution is ruled out by the traditional reasoning that God 
is a perfectly simple being, so that all aspects of his esse must coincide. This 
argument is not for me 

We turn at last to Augustine, who like Victorinus attempts a synthesis of 
Platonism with Nicene Christianity, and whose notions of the intelligible 
world have much in common with his. Augustine is by far the more versatile 
and penetrating thinker. He is not captivated by Neoplatonist systematics; he 
has absorbed the Christian doctrine of creation, including the biblical view 
that ‘God created man from the dust of the earth’, and of course the earth 
itself He therefore sees God as creating beings quite unlike himself, as well 
as those who can achieve some likeness through their intelligence and their 
independence of matter. He can, therefore, accommodate intellectual spirits 
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in the Platonic style; but he has no special reason to see the supreme Unity 
founding a series of intelligent beings who diminish only gradually from 
himself. Ihis I think needs saying; for scholarly research has tended to call 
attention to the echoes of Plotinus in Augustine. His independence, therefore, 
also needs to be stressed 

It seems, then, that he approaches the intelligible world by three different 
routes. First, it contains the patterns or prototypes of all created beings Next, 
it contains all those concepts and relations of which we have intellectual 
knowledge; these are more various then we might expect, and figure in math- 
ematical, logical, moral and aesthetic theory. Thirdly it has to include those 
concepts that can be predicated per analogiam of God himself, and in soon 
sense identified with him 

Ihe first heading can be simply treated In the Diverse Questions, number 
46, Augustine has a straightforward Platonist account of the rationes rerum 
stabiles atque incommutabiles, quae in divina intelligentia continentur. He 
does not, in this passage, assign them to the divine Wisdom or Logos in par- 
ticular; and he does not, I believe, include ideas of individual beings, though 
this has sometimes been asserted.2? And there is no suggestion that I can dis- 
cover that the Ideas are intelligent beings The pure and rational mind, he 
says, excels by its intelligence istas rationes, quarum visione fit beatissima; 
and the treatise On Free Will describes the Forms of bodies at least as inferior 
to the powers of the soul, which in turn are inferior to the virtues them- 
selves?! Thus the value of those Forms in proportional, not to the divine 
intelligence that conceives them, but to the degree of goodness which the 
Creator intends them to realize in their embodiments. And the rariones that 
inspire the intelligent mind are not themselves described as intelligent 

Secondly, the intelligible world includes all those things that are known by 
the mind; though no doubt we should add the qualification ‘without the aid of 
the senses', for we must not encumber the intelligible world with the road to 
Larissa Within this wide-ranging class we can identify Forms of substances, 
for corporeal Forms appear again under this heading;? of qualities, espe- 
cially moral qualities; and of relations, for ‘likeness’ is mentioned in ver. 
relig. 36.66, along with unity and truth Here again, so far as I can see, there 
is no mention of individual Forms, and no claim that the Forms are intelli- 
gent, thinking beings Certainly there is no tendency to assimilate the Forms 
with souls; for even the angels are conceived as created beings, and in prin- 
ciple subject to change, though capable of achieving immutability in virtue 

But this sketch of Augustine's views has so far been one-sided In a well- 


20 J, Meyendorff, New Scholasticism 16 (1942) 36; VJ Bourke. Augustine s View of Reality 
5 n.21 

21 219.50;cf CD 86 
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known passage of the City of God, 86, he represents the Platonists as 
teaching that ‘whatever exists is either matter or life, and that life is superior 
to matter, that the Form of matter' — surprisingly”? — ‘is accessible to sense, 
that the Form of life is accessible to intelligence’ ‘Life’ is clearly to be taken 
in an inclusive sense, for Augustine has just declared that its ideal Form is 
realized in the divine intelligence. And he goes on to explain intellectual 
knowledge by considering three kinds of beauty, the physical, the conceptual 
and the ideal beauty, the last being raised above the level of our intellect 
through its unchanging perfection. An even more spectacular description of 
intellectual knowledge is found in the Literal Commentary on Genesis, 
12.24 50, where he sees it apprehending the Christian virtues enumerated by 
St Paul: ‘How else can the intellect itself be seen except by intellection? In 
this way also we see “love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith, 
gentleness, self-control” and the rest, by which we draw near to God, and 
finally God himself’ 

In this bold synthesis of Platonic and Christian tradition it appears that 
there are philosophical puzzles which I have neither the time nor the skill to 
disentangle. Augustine can readily accept the Platonic Forms of man and 
horse, existing in the divine mind as prototypes of things to be created But 
there seems no place in his thought for the Form of the living creature as 
such; he speaks rather of life itself; and this is not part of God’s design for 
creation, but an aspect of his own being, included in the triad esse-vivere- 
intelligere which, like Victorinus, he can declare to be inseparable one from 
another, as essential aspects of God's own being ?^ In much the same way the 
notion of perfect intelligence appears, especially in the Soliloquies, to merge 
with that of perfect truth, an echo, perhaps, of the claimed identity of the 
knowing mind with its object; and there is not very lucid transition from truth 
at its lowest, as seen in the truism that three threes are nine, or that wise men 
are better than fools, to truth as realised in perfect understanding and intelli- 
gence, a truth identical with the being of God 

When approaching God’s being in philosophical terms, Augustine puts 
him at the summit of the intelligible world. As an ardent Nicene, Augustine 
could not accept the formula found in some earlier Christian Platonists, that 
God the Father creates pure being. God the Son confers on things their dis- 
tinctive character: for uncharacterised existence is a logician’s phrase: 
nothing can exist unless it is so-and-so. Thus when Augustine speaks of esse 
purum, he cannot refer to such existence; cf p 11 It may perhaps be 


23 CD 86. D Knowles translates speciem corporis as the form of matter‘. and the meaning 
Form' is indeed suggested earlier in the chapter. Physical beauty' seems less likely as 
Augustine goes on to refer to beauty as pulchrirudo But species could have a very general sense. 
contrasting the corporeal ‘order’ or realm" with the intelligible 

24 Ibid Cf Victorinus adv Ar 36 ad fin 
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approached in terms of Aristotle's metaphysics. God has no accidents, in the 
commonly accepted sense; he is never surprised by events Io say ‘God is 
perfect justice’ perhaps expressed this point But Augustine interprets this ‘is’ 
as an ‘is’ of identity, so reaching the conclusion that all God’s attributes are 
identical with him, and thus identical with one another It is difficult to make 
sense of this doctrine. It may be possible, for instance, to conceive a perfect 
union of justice and mercy; but a synthesis of all God’s attributes must escape 
human comprehension And even if it were possible, such a scheme might do 
justice to God’s majesty, but could not comprehend his love. This must be 
infinitely adaptable if, as we believe, God loves both the severe moralist and 
the warm-hearted undiscriminating open heart which has a welcome for all 
He loves us, not merely for our likeness to him, but in our inevitable differ- 
ence, as created beings. 

Augustine, therefore, has not succeeded in presenting an integrated version 
of Platonic metaphysics, Nevertheless his services to philosophical theology 
are very great. Despite his evident indebtedness to Platonism, he has pre- 
sented a much more credible version of divine unity, and of God's action in 
the world For all his debt to Plotinus (well recorded in Henry Chadwick's 
notes to his translation of the Confessions) Augustine is worlds away from a 
system in which the unity of the supreme One excludes all multiplicity, to the 
extent that such a being in his own person cannot either know or be known, 
and his action on the world is an eternal dispersal and dissipation of the orig- 
inal unity; where there is indeed a contrary tendency to return to the One, but 
a return which promises nothing but Nirvana Augustine, again, has quietly 
avoided the glorification of abstract concepts which entangled Victorinus 
And it should never be forgotten that his philosophical work, important as it 
is, occupied only a fraction of his time and energy Augustine was tirelessly 
active as a preacher, as an exponent of the Scriptures, as a pastor, as a 
diocesan administrator, and not least as an expositor of Christian orthodoxy 
as he conceived it, with which his philosophy must not conflict No other 
man has exercised so great an influence on the thought and action of the suc- 
ceeding millennium 
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Augustine's Universe 


(read at Oxford on 22nd May, 1987 
to a group entitled ‘The Theological Wine’) 


St Augustine is beyond question the greatest mind and the rarest spirit of late 
antiquity; capable both of calming our inquietudes by the profound assurance 
of his faith and of whetting our curiosity by the penetrating ingenuities of his 
reasoning; no subject he touches can fail to interest his many admirers But 
there is hardly a subject, it must be said, in which Augustine himself pro- 
fessed so plain a disinterest as the structure of the physical world; a disin- 
terest, however, which brings some advantage 

The student of Augustine is too often bewildered by the horrifying industry 
of his fellows. But the enormous bulk of Augustine literature has seldom 
attempted to describe in simple terms the form which the cosmos assumed in 
the saint's imagination It may be that scholars have followed then master in 
thinking this a matter of little moment Here, then, it seems, we have a 
subject on which, without enormous efforts of mental abstraction or relentless 
pursuit of insignificant detail, some new light can be thrown 

I spoke of disinterest It is easy to show that Augustine has - or affects to 
have — no interest in cosmology for its own sake. ‘It is frequently asked’, he 
writes, ‘what our belief must be about the form and shape of the heaven 
according to Sacred Scripture Many scholars engage in lengthy discussions 
on these matters; but the sacred writers with their deeper wisdom have 
omitted them Such subjects are of no profit for those who seek beatitude, 
and, what is worse, they take up very precious time that ought to be given to 
what is spiritually beneficial. What concern is it of mine whether heaven is 
like a sphere and the earth enclosed by it and suspended in the middle of the 
universe, or whether it is like a disk above the earth, covering it over on one 
side?! 


! Gen ad Lit 2920 All references are to this work, unless otherwise noted I am greatly 
indebted to the admirable translation by J.H Taylor S } (Ancient Christian Writers 41-2) which 
I have used with only minor changes It has some enterprising but unobjectionable, expansions 
of Augustine's Latin 
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‘But’ he goes on, ‘the credibility of Scripture is at stake’; and in a previous 
passage he explains why a Christian teacher ought to be grounded in the rudi- 
ments of this apparently frivolous pursuit. ‘Usually, even a non-Christian 
knows something about the earth, the heavens, and the other elements of this 
world about the predictable eclipses of the sun and moon about the 
kinds of animals, plants, minerals and so forth, and this knowledge he holds 
to as being certain from reason and experience Now it is a disgraceful and 
dangerous thing for an individual to hear a Christian, while ostensibly giving 
the meaning of Holy Scripture, talk nonsense on these topics; and we should 
take all means to prevent such an embarrassing situation, in which people 
show up enormous ignorance in a Christian and laugh it to scorn If they 
find a Christian mistaken in a field which they themselves know well, and 
hear him basing his foolish opinions on our books, how are they going to 
believe those books in matters concerning the resurrection of the dead, the 
hope of eternal life and the kingdom of heaven ? Reckless and incompe- 
tent expounders of Holy Scripture bring untold trouble and sorrow on their 
wiser brethren when they are detected in one of their mischievous fallacies 
and are taken to task by those who do not accept the authority of our sacred 
writings.’? 

This extremely prudent and sensible warning might perhaps suggest that 
Augustine accords to the natural reason an authority comparable to that of 
Scripture — a notion which would be pleasing to literal-minded empiricists 
But on the whole this notion is delusive. Augustine will make great efforts to 
dispel apparent conflicts between Scripture and science; but if no solution can 
be found, the inerrancy of Holy Scripture is the rock on which he stands. In 
his Literal Exposition of Genesis he protests against the complaint that he has 
involved himself too deeply in matters of no spiritual importance. He replies, 
in effect, that with practice it becomes easy to refute the unbeliever. "When 
they are able, from reliable evidence, to prove some fact of physical science, 
we shall show that it is not contrary to our Scripture. But when they produce 
from their books a theory contrary to Scripture, and therefore contrary to the 
Catholic Faith, either we shall have some ability to demonstrate that it is 
absolutely false, or at least we ourselves hold it so without any shadow of 
doubt And so will we cling to our Mediator, in whom are hidden all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge. '? 

I would not maintain, however, that Augustine is wholly consistent. For all 
his brilliance and original genius, he is prone to make use of customary 
themes, or topoi, many of which were adapted by Christian tradition from 
earlier pagan thought. We can trace back to Epicurus the notion that physical 
research is a waste of effort unless it brings the spiritual benefit of removing 
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anxieties. But there is the countervailing theme that the exercise of human 
reason is of its very nature a noble task, a theme that was voiced in 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound and was eloquently developed by Sophocles 4 
Augustine therefore has no difficulty in adopting from Tertullian or Basil the 
well-worn argument that the dissensions of the philosophers demonstrate the 
futility of their studies; but he can also write with approval of the astronomers 
and their work; ‘for they investigate these matters by the natural light of the 
mind which Thou hast given them, and discover many secrets; they predict 
many years in advance the eclipses of the sun and of the moon, and the 
events accord with their predictions; they have even set down rules which can 
still be read, by which one can make [such] forecasts; and it comes to pass as 
it was foretold '5 

Augustine had evidently given thought to cosmology as a young man inter- 
ested in acquiring a general education; and he emphasised the reliability of its 
sober-minded exponents, contrasting it with the extravagant fables of the 
Manichees, to whose company he was later attracted His tolerance, of 
course, does not extend to the astrologers, whom like almost all the Fathers 
he denounces Some events, no doubt, can be rationally predicted; but the 
astrologers assume a total determinism which abrogates human free will, and 
thereby makes moral judgments absurd and moral conduct impossible 

In his treatment of the Scriptures Augustine is of course far removed from 
the modern critic who thinks of a collection of books originally written by a 
number of authors of different mentalities at different times He assumes, if 
not unity of authorship, at least a common mind and agreement of teaching 
And he is right to this extent, that the cosmology of the many different bib- 
lical writers is not remarkably dissimilar, just as it was not strenuously 
thought out But it does, of course, differ profoundly from the much more 
sophisticated theories of the Greek philosophers. Augustine therefore has a 
problem on his hands whose full extent he could not perceive, partly because 
he was unable to study the Old Testament writers in their Hebrew original; 
for the translators had already gone some way towards obscuring the more 
archaic features of biblical thought. As a sample, we may take the Hebrew 
assumption that light is an effect which comes and goes without the need for 
a source of light — as might be supposed by a child brought up on the fog- 
bound coasts of Newfoundland Light thus existed before the sun and stars, 
which were created only to serve as indicators Augustine, as we shall see, 
can evade the drawbacks of this crude assumption; but only by appealing to 
the Greek usage which could understand the word "light" in terms of discov- 
ered truth or mental illumination 

Hebrew cosmology can be found in various books of the Bible; in the 
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second Isaiah, in the Wisdom literature, in some of the Psalms; but it is of 
course the opening chapters of Genesis that provide the richest evidence and 
pose the most awkward problems. Augustine himself devoted three separate 
commentaries to the beginning of Genesis, of which I have already drawn 
upon the most extensive, the Literal Exposition; and there are important dis- 
cussions of particular points both in the Confessions and in the City of God 
The problems presented by Genesis to a literalist expositor do not form part 
of my subject, on a perfectly strict definition; but I will mention them briefly, 
to give some notion of the scriptural constraints which bear on Augustine's 
thinking Rather than follow the purely logical order, I will begin with the 
point most familiar to ourselves 

To the modern reader it is clear enough that we have two accounts of the 
creation, of which the second, beginning at Genesis 2:4, is plainly the more 
primitive; it has been well observed that Genesis 1 stems from Mesopotamia, 
where the first requisite for ordered life is to gain control of the flood-waters, 
while Genesis 2:4ff reflects the experience of the desert-dweller, for whom 
nothing will grow until it begins to rain Augustine observes the duplication 
when dealing with 2:7, which gives a second account of the creation of man 
"We must see’, he says, ‘whether this is a restatement intended to describe 
the manner in which man was made; for we have read already that he was 
made on the sixth day’.© He decides against this view, for he has already con- 
cluded that the first creation account does not describe an operation spread 
out over six actual days, appealing to the text of Ecclus 18:1, ‘He created all 
things together'; whereas in Genesis 2 the man gives names to the animals 
and to the woman, and (says Augustine) ‘whatever syllables were used in 
speaking these words, no two syllables of the utterance could have sounded 
together’. In short, this second account records events which need time for 
their completion But in any case it could not have been a mere continuation 
of the first account, since Genesis 2:1 declares that God had finished his 
Work 

The problem of the two creation accounts was of course a long-standing 
puzzle Philo of Alexandria had solved it in Platonic terms, making Genesis 1 
describe the creation of the ideal forms of things, which were later to be 
embodied in physical realities. But this solution is not available to Augustine, 
in whose view the ideal forms could not be created, since they must inhere in 
the eternal Wisdom of God His solution is to invoke a Stoic conception; 
Genesis 1 describes the creation, not of things themselves, but of their ani- 
mating principles or ‘seminal reasons’; whereas ‘the work whereby man was 
formed from the slime of the earth and a wife was fashioned for him from his 
side belongs not to that creation by which all things were made ‘together’ 
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but to that work of God which takes place with the unfolding of the ages as 
He works even now’.® 

A second problem has been touched on already How can we reconcile the 
narrative of a creation in six days with the doctrine that God’s will to create 
needs no time at all for its execution? Augustine, we saw, quoted 
Ecclesiasticus to this effect; more familiar to us is Psalm 33:9, ‘He spake and 
it was done; he commanded and it stood fast' Instantaneous creation, I 
believe, also figures in the early Greek tradition; intended, no doubt, as a 
reply to objections against crudely conceived creation theories which pictured 
God at work in the manner of a carpenter or a potter ? Augustine here simply 
develops a position already sketched by Philo; God has no need of six sepa- 
rate days in which to complete his work, but our minds cannot follow the 
process unless it is exhibited to us in distinct stages. This resembles the argu- 
ments used by Platonists to suggest that the creation narrative in Plato's 
limaeus does not really contradict the view that the world has existed for 
ever. But Augustine supplements his argument by a fanciful and, to my mind, 
unneeded explanation of the words ‘evening’ and ‘morning’ by which the six 
days are defined. Ihese cannot be successive events; they refer, instead, to 
two manners in which the angels contemplate the works of their Creator 
They can intuit either the prototypes which inhere in the divine Word, or their 
earthly counterparts. Thus ‘there is a vast difference between knowledge of a 
thing in the Word of God and knowledge of the same thing in itself. The first 
kind of knowledge can be compared to day; the second kind, to evening’ 
‘This knowledge, being of a lower order, is rightly designated by the term 
evening ’! I do not find it easy to like this bold and imaginative exegesis; it 
implies that the execution of God's designs is inferior to the designs them- 
selves. Either, then, the designs were impractical, or the execution was defec- 
tive But possibly the difficulty is one that attaches to all creation doctrines; 
for a God who is ex hypothesi unequalled cannot give rise to creatures whose 
dignity matches his own 

Thirdly of course there is the problem of the first three days of creation, 
which are taken for granted as existing before the heavenly bodies were made 
to define them; and the related problem that God began his work by saying 
‘Let there be light’ "Why, then’, says Augustine, ‘was the sun made to rule 
the day and shine upon the earth if that other light was sufficient to make the 
day? Did that light illumine only the higher regions far from the earth 
so that a sun was needed [for] the lower regions?'!! Or did the sun, when it 
was created, merely increase the brightness of the day? Augustine does not 
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answer this question, but passes on to a still more awkward problem; if God 
began his creative work by saying ‘Let there be light’, what sort of restraint 
could obstruct it and so give rise to an alternation of day and night? He sug- 
gests, though not very confidently, that perhaps the primeval light was local- 
ized and actually travelled round the unformed earth: ‘Although water still 
covered all the earth, there was nothing to prevent the watery sphere from 
having day on one side by the presence of light, and on the other side night 
by its absence Thus in the evening, darkness would pass to that side which 
the light was vacating by turning to the other '!? The obvious objection to this 
view is that it makes the primeval light behave so exactly like the sun that 
one cannot see why the sun is needed to replace it Moreover it makes non- 
sense of the view that the succession of days is merely a teaching device to 
exhibit the complexity of what is really an instantaneous act. Augustine 
himself does not seem to have been satisfied by his suggestions; in the end he 
falls back on the view that the primeval light must have been the spiritual 
illumination enjoyed by the angels, with the alternation of higher and lower 
knowledge which we have already described He does, however, allude to an 
alternative view put out by St Basil, who writes as follows: ‘Ever since the 
creation of the sun there is day, namely the air illuminated by the sun when it 
shines in the hemisphere above the earth; and night, the shadow cast on the 
earth when the sun is hidden But in the beginning it was not the sun's move- 
ment, but the diffusion of that primeval light, and its ensuing withdrawal at 
the moment God appointed, which made the day come and the night succeed 
it 13 Augustine himself refers to the theory that light is illuminated air, ! 
derived perhaps from Aristotle, who holds that light is an activity of trans- 
parent media, like air or water;!5 but it may have formed part of a scholarly 
attempt to rehabilitate the biblical notion of light as an effect which needs no 
particular source; Basil could have taken it from the lost Commentary on 
Genesis by Origen, and Origen, as we know, discussed the Scriptures with 
learned Jewish rabbis But there is an alternative possibility, which I will 
explain in due course 

Augustine's criticism of Basil is brief and perfunctory; perhaps he did not 
fully understand his colleague's proposal. But the passage is worth quoting, 
since it leads us on from the theory of light to the theory of human vision. 
‘No analogy can be offered’, he writes, ‘to prove such a diffusion and con- 
traction of the light as would account for the succession of day and night The 
shaft of rays from our eyes, to be sure, is a shaft of light It can be pulled in 
when we focus on what is near to our eyes, and extended when we fix on 
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objects at a distance. But when it is pulled in, it does not altogether stop 
seeing distant objects, although of course it sees them more obscurely than 
when it focusses its gaze upon them. Neverthless the light which is in the eye, 
according to authoritative opinion, is so slight that without the help of light 
from outside we should not be able to see anything Moreover, since it cannot 
be distinguished from the outside light, it is difficult, as ] have said, to find an 
analogy to prove a diffusion of light to make the day and a contraction to 
make the night *!¢ 

This passage calls for explanation Ancient theories of vision were often 
dominated by the axiom that like is known by like On this assumption, the 
eye sees because it is bright; and the theory developed by Plato!? suggests 
that the eye is the source of a ‘visual ray’, that is, of a stream of light directed 
towards the object it seeks to discern But it cannot do its work unaided; 
vision is achieved only when the ray from our eye meets with more powerful 
rays of light which proceed from the object in view. Plato's theory succeeds, 
though rather clumsily, in meeting an obvious objection to the theory of 
visual rays. Since ex hypothesi they ate luminous and resemble the light they 
apprehend, why do we not see these rays of light shooting out fiom other 
people’s eyes, even if understandably we cannot perceive our own? The 
answer — a rather feeble and face-saving answer as I think — is that the rays 
are in fact luminous, but too faint to be ordinarily visible; we see by means of 
them, but we do not see them 

Augustine has evidently adopted the Platonic theory; but unless I am mis- 
taken, there are traces also of a totally different theory of light and vision 
deriving from the Stoics. Ihe Stoics, or some of them, regarded rays of light, 
not as an outgoing stream, but as a sort of tentacle, a static extension of the 
luminous object, which is at once retracted when a cloud or solid body blocks 
the direct path to earth !8 (It has to be retracted, of course, because we never 
come across detached fragments of sunbeam glowing among the flower- 
beds) Ihis Stoic theory is mentioned by Marcus Aurelius, and seems to be 
vaguely familiar to several Christian writers, who remark that the divine 
Logos is indeed related to the Father as the sun's radiance is to the sun; but 
we must not think of a radiance which is put forth and withdrawn; the Logos 
exists eternally |? But the Stoics, like the Platonists, appear to have drawn a 
parallel! between illumination and vision; for we learn of a really bizarre 
theory, by which the eye is said to compress the adjacent air and make of it a 
kind of antenna, so that we feel for the distant object as if with a stick 2° For 
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all its crudity, this theory does offer some sort of account of our ability to 
focus our eyes at varying distances; and I think Augustine probably has this 
theory in mind when he talks of the diffusion and contraction of light But it 
is also probable that he has misunderstood St Basil. There is no suggestion of 
Stoic doctrine in Basil's Second Homily; more probably the Hebrew notion 
of light has somehow come down to him. Basil was no great scientist; but he 
was surely acute enough to see the absurdity of trying to explain darkness in 
terms of unfocussed vision 

Augustine’s account of sight has the special interest that it implies an 
instantaneous process within which, nevertheless, one can establish an order 
of priorities; and he himself compares it with creation, understood as an 
instantaneous act which can nevertheless be described as a set of successive 
stages. Thus ‘when we look at the sun rising, it is evident that our gaze could 
not reach it without passing over the whole expanse of earth and sky that lies 
between’ Our sight, he explains, has to pass through the air spread out over 
various lands and above the enormous ocean on its way to the sun. Yet ‘if we 
close our eyes and turn towards the sun . there will seem to be no lapse of 
time between the moment we open our eyes and the moment our gaze meets 
its object. Now this is certainly a tay of material light that shines forth from 
our eyes and touches objects so remote with a speed that cannot be calculated 
or equalled. It is clear that all those measureless spaces are traversed at one 
time in a single glance; yet it is no less evident what part of these spaces is 
penetrated first and what part later °?! 

So much for our vision Now, what does it disclose? ‘Heaven and earth’, 
we might answer in brief. But what is their form, and what is the substance of 
which they are made? Augustine, we noted, has airily dismissed all enquiries 
into the form or shape of heaven; but in the immediate sequel he has to admit 
that the problem needs discussion. For the Scripture itself, at least in its Latin 
version, makes two conflicting impressions; Isaiah 40:22 describes God sus- 
pending the heavens like a vault, whereas the 104th Psalm has him stretch 
them out like a skin. Augustine perhaps conceives the ‘skin’ — and rightly — 
as the flattened roof of a rectangular tent, which in practice of course would 
be slightly concave. ‘For what can be so different and contradictory as a skin 
stretched out flat’, he says, ‘and the curved shape of a vault?’ He goes on to 
say that the picture of heaven as a vault does not contradict the view that 
heaven is a sphere; Scripture simply meant to describe that part which is over 
our heads. ‘If, therefore, it is not a sphere, it is a vault where it covers the 
earth; but if it is a sphere, it is a vault all round ' But the text comparing it to 
a skin is much more puzzling Augustine's answer is that ‘If a vault can not 
only be curved but be also flat, a skin can surely be stretched out not only on 
a flat plane but in the form of a sphere Thus for instance a leather bottle and 
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an inflated ball are both made of skin '22 I am afraid this looks more like an 
attempt to save the consistency of Scripture than to follow the writer's inten- 
tion; but it is fairly evident that in practice Augustine declares for a spherical 
heaven. 

He also accepts that the earth is a sphere, though without pushing this 
opinion; no doubt he was unwilling to provoke a controversy on such a point, 
since his view was by no means universal among Christians. Lactantius had 
declared that the earth is flat; and the literalist expositors of the Antiochene 
school thought it rectangular, no doubt inferring this from biblical texts about 
the four corners of the earth; and the same picture reappears in the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes Augustine's opinion leaks out, so to 
speak, in a passing reference to ‘the massive watery sphere’ of the primeval 
earth, or the ‘globe of tempestuous air’ that surrounds it; or indeed from his 
remark that ‘for the whole twenty-four hours of the sun’s circuit there is 
always day in one place and night in another’ 23 It can also be inferred from 
his discussion of the Antipodes in the City of God. 24 He cannot believe that 
these people exist, since (assuming the torrid zone to be uninhabited) this 
would divide the human race into two disconnected halves. But any belief 
that the earth was flat would dispose of the Antipodes at once, for it necessi- 
tates an absolute up and down for falling bodies; the Antipodes would simply 
fall off the underside of the earth — unless, indeed, they had sticky feet, like 
the flies that walk on our ceilings; and they would need six feet, or five at the 
least, if they were to conduct their affairs with tolerable convenience. I am 
not quoting Augustine here; but I offer this as a fair parody of his style of 
argument 

Augustine's views on the substance of the earth are fairly conventional He 
accepts the theory of four elements, earth, air, fire and water, each constituted 
by the imposition of a pair of qualities on a primary indeterminate matter; 
thus earth is cold and dry, whereas water is cold and wet, and so on By 
reason of the qualities they share, the elements can be transformed one into 
another. Ihe heavier elements tend to fall towards the centre of the universe, 
the earth, whereas the lighter ones tend to move upwards and outwards. He 
describes a conflict between the tendencies of air and water in a passage 
which seems to recall his early scientific studies:2? ‘A jar placed upside down 
into water cannot fill up, thus clearly showing that air by its nature seeks 
a higher place Ihe jar seems to be empty, but it is obvious that it is full of 
air . hen finding no outlet in the higher part of the vessel, and being 
unable by its nature to break through the waters below the air fills all the 
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vessel, withstands the water and does not allow it to enter But place the jar 
so that the mouth is not downwards but to the side, and the water will flow in 
below while the air escapes above.’ 

This theory of natural places — where we would think of specific gravity — 
leads to some difficulties in dealing with a text like Psalm 136:6, ‘He estab- 
lished the earth above the waters’, and even more with Genesis 1:6, ‘God 
said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters ' We will come to 
the firmament presently; meanwhile there is time for a word on the heavenly 
bodies which circulate in the space between earth and heaven On this subject 
Augustine is usually content to speak at second hand and quote the opinions 
of others. He has a certain amount of sound astronomical knowledge He 
does not decide for certain whether the moon provides its own light or 
whether it reflects that of the sun; but on either supposition he can give a 
correct account of its phases On the former view, the moon is particoloured 
and, as he says ‘is always full’ — viz from some point of view — ‘though it 
does not always appear so to people on earth'. But if it shines by reflected 
light, then *when it is near the sun it can only appear in the shape of a horn, 
because the rest of it, which is fully illumined, is not facing the earth so as to 
be seen from here. "26 

On the other hand Augustine apparently does not know, or fails to appre- 
ciate, the mathematical methods by which astronomers tried to calculate the 
relative sizes and distances of the sun and other luminaries One interesting 
passage? refers to a view that perhaps all the heavenly bodies 'are in them- 
selves equally bright, on the supposition that their unequal distances from the 
earth may cause them to appear with greater or less brilliance to our eyes.’ 
The advocates of this theory no doubt treated the moon as an exception, 
holding that it is not self-luminous; but ‘concerning the stars’, says 
Augustine, ‘they go so far as to maintain that many of them are the size of the 
sun, or even larger, but that they appear small because of their greater dis- 
tance ' This view, we may note, was still maintained by Sir William Herschel 
at the end of the eighteenth century. It has two remarkable implications, 
though it is hardly probable that Augustine discerned them. First, the so- 
called ‘fixed stars’ would then be at enormously different distances from the 
earth, to account for their differing brightness, as opposed to the conventional 
view which saw them as uniformly disposed on the outermost sphere of the 
heavens. Secondly, on any reasonable computation of the sun's distance, the 
universe would have to be very much larger than any magnitude commonly 
assigned to it 

But a quite different picture is given by a bizarre piece of argumentation 
which Augustine reports without apparent disbelief. ?? Some Christian writers 
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whom he does not name attempted ‘to refute those who say that the relative 
weights of the elements make it impossible for water to exist above the starry 
heavens’; the pagans, that is, who object to the biblical notion of waters 
above the firmament. It is apparently agreed by both parties that ‘Saturn is 
the coldest star, and that it takes thirty years to complete its orbit in the 
heavens’, whereas ‘the sun completes a similar orbit in a year, and the moon 
in a month, requiring a briefer time, they explain, because these bodies are 
lower in the heavens; and thus the extent of time is in proportion to the extent 
of space ' In other words, it is assumed that all the heavenly bodies move in 
their orbits with the same velocity. 

The Christian writers now object, how can Saturn possibly be cold, on this 
assumption? The pagans have attended only to its proper motion; they forget 
that Saturn travels round the earth once every twenty-four hours; and ‘the 
greater the speed of an object, the greater its heat’ Now Saturn must travel 
very fast indeed, since it describes so large a circuit round the earth; and if it 
really is cold, the reason must be that ‘it is cooled by the waters that are near 
it above the heavens’ If we can permit ourselves a little mathematics, this 
would mean that Saturn's distance above the earth would be 360 times that of 
the moon; and assuming the moon's distance were correctly determined, 
Saturn would be about as far from the earth as we now know the sun is, and 
the sphere of the fixed stars only a little more distant, thus giving the universe 
a radius of about 100 million miles But such calculations are by no means in 
the spirit of Augustine, who protests in his most repressive mood”? that ‘it is 
neither necessary nor fitting to engage in subtle speculations about the dis- 
tances and magnitudes of the stars or to give to such an enquiry the time 
needed for matters weightier and more sublime ’ 

The firmament, however, must be explained. Is it the same as the ‘heaven’ 
mentioned in verse 1 of Genesis? And how can there be waters above the fir- 
mament if water, a heavy element, has its natural place below the air? In 
reply, Augustine argues that the theory of natural places does not hold good 
universally; he comments on the Psalmist’s text ‘He established the earth 
above the water’, and shows that this is possible by commonplace examples, 
for instance ‘the promontories that tower over the water or again, the 
roofs of caverns that rest on solid supports and overhang the waters below’ 2° 
And water, also, can be found above the air; Augustine adapts an argument 
found in St Basil Basil himself had rejected the conventional view of the fir- 
mament as a solid crystalline vault, and supposed that it was some sort of 
consolidated air,?! appealing to Amos 4:13, ‘He consolidates the thunder’; air 
is consolidated in cavities within the clouds, and bursts out to produce the 
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violent crashing we hear in thunder-storms Augustine I think does not refer 
to thunder, and is rather less dogmatic about the firmament itself; he will not 
decide whether it is mobile or stationary; the name, he says, indicates ‘not 
that it is motionless but that it is solid, and that it constitutes an impassable 
boundary between the waters above and the waters below ' He takes from 
Basil the distinction between *water in a vaporous state and water in a denser 
state that flows to earth’. And water-vapour, of course, can be found without 
penetrating the firmament: ‘the clouds’, he says, ‘according to the testimony 
of those who have walked through them in the mountains, have this vaporous 
appearance’, but ‘if further condensation takes place, so that one drop is 
formed out of many small ones, the air, unable to support it, yields to its 
weight as it travels down, and this is the explanation of rain *32 Rather sur- 
prisingly, Augustine asserts the infinite divisibility of matter, which is clean 
contrary to the dominant Platonic view, and makes it harder to explain the 
unequal densities of the four elements; but it does enable him to argue that 
there is no problem in the waters above the firmament; 'if water, as is 
obvious, can be divided into drops so small that it moves up in vapours above 
the air why could it not exist also above that purer heaven on high in still 
smaller drops and lighter mists??? 

In the passage just quoted Augustine has identified the firmament with 
heaven; but he by no means always does so. ‘Heaven’ is for Augustine a 
word of many senses Thus we are told that ‘the birds fly in heaven — but in 
this heaven near us’; however when Scripture refers to ‘the winged creatures 
of heaven’, they are alleged to fly along, or near, the firmament, not to be in 
the firmament.?* Any such explanation of course conflicts with any possible 
estimate that makes the firmament 360 times more distant than the moon; in 
cosmology we find that Augustine solves his problems piecemeal; he has no 
synoptic view; and such incoherence is the penalty he pays for his dismissive 
attitude to physical science. In any case, for his more considered view of 
heaven Augustine, like many of the Fathers, draws on St Paul’s description of 
the vision whereby he was ‘caught up into the third heaven’, 2 Cor. 12:2. 
Three heavens, then, there must be; and Augustine is inclined to think that 
this is their total number, though he knows that some theologians recognise 
seven, or even as many as ten.?? He supports his total of three by an appeal to 
psychology, where there is a graduation from sense-perception to what we 
might call imagination, and thirdly to the pure intellect. Thus we understand 
‘the first heaven as this whole corporeal heaven, namely all that is above the 
waters and the earth; the second, as the object of spiritual vision seen in 
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bodily likenesses’ — an example might be St Peter's vision of the dish let 
down full of various animals; ‘the third, as the objects seen by the mind when 
it has been carried out of the senses .. through the love of the Holy Spirit’. 
‘In this way we see also love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance,and the rest, by which we draw nearer to God; 
and finally God himself, from whom are all things and in whom are all 
things’ 37 

Returning from these heights, as we must, we can see that for Augustine 
only the lowest, or visible, heaven is conceived as located in space It seems 
also that it is by figurative language that hell is described as the underworld; 
Augustine does not seriously intend, like Milton, to place it at the centre of 
the earth; though in his Retractations, written towards the close of his life, he 
seems to think he should have done so 

However that may be, a society of academics must surely warm to the 
prospect of a heaven in which the exercise of the intellect is our only duty 
and our unending joy. But I myself would like it to include, in some appro- 
priate form, the enjoyment of theological wine 
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Augustine’s «De Magistro»: a philosopher's view 


Augustine's De Magistro quite properly counts as one of his minor 
works; yet it was influential in the Middle Ages and has atuacted some 
interest among modern philosophers. Certainly it is by no means a negli- 
gible producuon. For one thing, it has literary merit. It was written at 
Thagaste in 389, and purports to record an actual conversation between 
Augustine and his gifted son Adeodatus, who died at the age of sixteen 
or so in that year or the next One cannot be certain, of course, how 
closely the conversation was followed, if so; but at any rate the style of 
an actual discussion is very well caught. Apart from a long concluding 
address by Augustine, the two speakers deliver their conuibutions in a 
brisk exchange; and unlike many dialogues — even Plato's dialogues — in 
which the minor characters act only as a sounding-board for the leader, 
it represents Adeodatus as making proposals and objections of real 
weight, even if Augustine hardly appears as retracting any of his main 
contentions in response to his junior 

Furthermore, the book approaches a subject of the greatest philoso- 
phical and theological importance, namely out knowledge of the highest 
reality, even if, as Augustine admits in Chapter 8, it does so by the rather 
tortuous route of considering the relationship between signs and other 
signs, and again between signs and the things they signify. Augustine, 
then, is writing on the philosophy of language; and as philosophers often 
do, he has some bold and controversial themes to propose. There is 
some disagreement about their value; a recent critic has stated that «the 
characterization of language» found here and in some related texts «is 
neither original nor profound nor correct»; whereas he allows that it is 
bold; and it has been given a much more sympathetic assessment by Pro- 
fessor Burnyeat!. I am inclined to think, with great respect, that Burn- 
yeat is too kind. Augustine's main theme, of course, is Christ as the 
teacher of supreme reality, which points one away from the philosophy 
of language; but on the way to his conclusion he argues - or seems to 








! The critic is Dr CA. Kirwan, who kindly let me read part of his fotthcom- 
ing book on Augustine's philosophy. Contrast Professor M.F Burnyeat’s In- 
augural Address, The Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume LXI (1987) 
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argue - first, that all sentences are statements; secondly, that all words 
are nouns; and thirdly, that nothing is learnt by means of signs, in 
which, of course, words are included. But if this third contention is true, 
why has Augustine given himself the trouble of writing? 

Augustine begins his argument by claiming that when we speak, our 
intention is always to teach. It is this claim that I have phrased, more 
provocatively, in the form that all sentences are statements. But this par- 
aphrase does, I think, fairly represent Augustine's use of the words 
«teaching» and «learning», at least in the early chapters of this book. 
What he discusses is not teaching someone how to do something, but 
teaching him that something is the case; and «learning» has a correspond- 
ing sense; it is only much later that we are led to consider teaching and 
learning how to do something, and then only in rather specialized in- 
stances; for instance, how to recognize what a word stands for; and be- 
yond this, the very special instance of teaching or learning how to see 
things as they really are 

Initially, then, teaching is represented as an act of making statements 
This is clearly seen in the first few words, where Adeodatus says in effect 
that speech comprises both statements and questions; for our purpose in 
speaking is either to teach or to learn, and we learn by asking questions 
Augustine answers by saying that the sole purpose of asking questions is 
to teach ones interlocutor what one wishes to know 

One can clearly see that this answer is faulty by taking a modern ex- 
ample. My friend asks me «Why are you going to the enquiry office?» I 
reply, «Because I want to find out the time of the next train to London». 
It is clear that this answer tells my friend what I wish to know; but it is 
equally clear that I am not asking him a question; I may well believe that 
he does not know the answer. On the other hand my friend's question, 
«Why are you going . ?», does indeed tell me what he wants to know; 
but it also contains an element which cannot be reduced to a statement, 
namely a request for information. Once requests are mentioned, we can 
see that speech has many other functions — commands, encouragements, 
exclamations, what you will; some at least of these would be easily 
found in ancient grammar books? Admittedly, a variety of needs may be 
satisfied by the statement form; for instance «You may go», or «Well, I 
am surprised»; but one misses their point if one then assumes that the 
sole purpose is to impart information, or as Augustine says, to teach 

Adeodatus answers Augustine with an objection; he observes that our 
utterance may take the form of singing, and that we often sing when we 
are alone, and so cannot be intending to teach anyone. Augustine makes 
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a partial concession, suggesting now that there are two reasons for 
speaking; we speak either to teach or to remind ourselves or others; per- 
haps then we sing to remind ourselves. Adeodatus retorts that we often 
sing purely for pleasure; but Augustine replies that what pleases us is the 
rhythm and music, which is independent of the words 
Adeodatus has made a valid point; but he could have chosen a better 
example; why should he not take the case of poetry, or indeed any form 
of words in which we take pleasure? It is surely absurd to argue that we 
recite such words in order to remind ourselves of them; no doubt we 
sometimes do this; but in most cases we recall them simply because we 
enjoy doing so. To recall them by way of a reminder is a special exer- 
cize, ensuring that we can continue to recall and to enjoy them in future 
Adeodatus however is not yet prepared to accept Augustine's short list 
of two reasons for speaking; he objects that we can speak to God in 
prayer; and we cannot be intending to teach God anything, or to remind 
him, as if he had forgotten. Augustine's reply strikes a deeper note than 
anything he has said so far. God, he says, should be sought and prayed 
to «in the silent depths of the rational soul». There is no need of words, 
except perhaps to remind others in public prayer and to arouse in them 
the desire to pray But this immediately brings up the point that when 
the supreme Teacher taught his disciples to pray, he did so by teaching 
them a form of words. Adeodatus' reply is to introduce what becomes a 
central theme in the dialogue: «He did not teach them words, but reali- 
ties by means of words» But Augustine’s comment does not make it per- 
fectly clear what he understands by wordless prayer He says, «Although 
we utter no sound, yet because we ponder the words themselves, we do 
speak within our own minds». Prayer thus involves the devout inner 
pondering of certain words; what is unclear to me is whether this devout 
pondering simply i is the act of prayer, or whether prayer involves some 
further activity, a direction of the mind towards the highest reality, 
which is prompted by the unvoiced words but goes beyond them How- 
ever it be named, Augustine accepts this direction as our greatest obliga- 
tion, privilege and fulfilment 
Returning to philosophy, we find Augustine concluding that such un- 
uttered speech serves only to remind; our memory, by recalling certain 
words, brings to mind the realities themselves of which the words are 
signs 
He goes on to enquire, in Chapter 2, how the meaning of words can 
be explained, taking as an example the verse from Vergil «si nihil ex 
tanta superis placet urbe relinqui»; in the event, however, only the first 
three words are discussed Augustine seems to assume that if words are 
significant they must represent things in the way nouns represent things; 
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and this causes difficulties, especially with «si» and «nihib; it might have 
been better to inquire what their function is within the sentence as a 
whole. Augustine tries to meet the difficulties by adopting a suggestion 
which goes back to Aristotle?, that words signify states of mind. Thus «af 
signifies doubt; «nothing» signifies the mind's disappointment in its 
search for reality. In the third case this method is apparently not 
adopted; Adeodatus explains that «from» signifies separation, which 
comes rather nearer to explaining a word in terms of its function. In 
passing, there is little to be said for this Aristotelian theory; of course 
«some» words stand for states of mind, but they are the exception; we 
call them psychological terms. But this discussion leads on to a much 
more central point. We have tried our hand at explaining words by 
means of words, that is, by signs; but can we demonstrate the realities 
they stand for without using signs? This leads to an interesting discus- 
sion of what modern philosophers call «ostensive definition» Can we 
show what the word «wall» means? We can of course point to a wall; but 
the act of pointing is itself a sign, so that our condition is not fulfilled 
Indeed, we could add, the sign is ambiguous; we might be taken to mean 
that the word «paries» stands for the act of pointing, not for the wall. It is 
conceded, however, that we can explain words which refer to actions by 
performing the action; always provided that we are not alteady perform- 
ing the action when the question is asked. Breathing, it follows, would 
be an action which we could not demonstrate in this way 

The discussion now passes to a subject which seems to me rather less 
important, namely the cases in which signs are signified by signs Augus- 
tine brings up the case of the word «nomen», which can be translated 
either «name» or «noum. «Nomen», he says, quite correctly, stands for a 
class of words which includes itself, for the word «noum is a noun; here 
then we have a sign which signifies a sign. But the class of nouns in- 
cludes words like «Rome» and «virtue» and «river; these words are also 
signs, but the realities they stand for are not signs. Augustine goes on to 
put the question whether there are signs which have «reciprocal significa- 
tions, so that <x signifies «y», but conversely «y» signifies ao. He takes the 
case of «noum and «word» («uerbum»). He is aware that the two words 
have different meanings, but suggests that the difference is analogous to 
that between «coloured» and «visible; in modern terms, we would say 
that the reference of the two terms is the same, though their sense is dif- 
ferent In other words, all words are nouns 


> De Interpretatione 1, 16 a 3 

* Cf. Aristotle, De Anima 2 7, 418 a 27sqq. I he distinction between «sense» 
(Sinn) and «reference» (Bedeutung) was introduced by Frece; see below p. 
68, on «nomen and «uerbum» 
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Now this is to fly in the face of common sense The dullest grammar- 
ian will state, quite correctly, that nouns form only one of the six or 
eight parts of speech; moreover Augustine himself has already repre- 
sented Adeodatus as saying that all nouns are words, but not all words 
are nouns, and himself replying with the perfectly correct analogy of 
«horses and «animale What has misled him? One can perhaps under- 
stand how easily confusion can arise by quoting this sentence from mag 
5,11: «Then you know that as «noun is signified by «word», so «word» is 
signified by «noun» ». This suggests that there is a symmetrical relation 
between them; but we have a prior assurance that this cannot be true; 
and with a little patience we can work out a corrected paraphrase of Au- 
gustine's sentence. I suggest the following: «Word» stands for a class of 
signs which includes the word «noun» and moreover includes all nouns; 
but «noun» stands for a class of signs which includes the word «word» but 
does not include all words. This satisfies the common-sense assumption 
that all nouns are words but not all words are nouns 

Augustine himself seems to think that some further proof of his para- 
dox is needed; and he finds it by quoting the text of 2 Cor 1,19, «non 
erat in Christo est et non, sed est in illo erat». He argues, correctly as I 
think, that St. Paul cannot mean that the word «eso was in Christ, but 
rather, what is signified or named by the word «eso. This leads him to 
the conclusion that the word «est is a noun, because it names or signifies 
what was in Christ; for «that by which anything is named is a noun» 
One might of course comment that St Paul's expression to which he ap- 
peals is an extremely unusual use of language; but Augustine proceeds to 
broaden his argument by showing that any word whatsoever can be dis- 
cussed, and can appear as the subject of a sentence; he points to two sen- 
tences which contain the words «because and «if, and argues that we 
can legitimately say « «Ib is correct, while «because is incorrect». This 
leads him, not to the well-grounded conclusion that any word can in 
certain circumstances function as a noun, but to the incautious assertion 
that «all words are nouns and all nouns are words» The first clause is in- 
defensible; and we cannot mend matters by translating «nomina» as 
«names. Indeed is not clear even that the class of nouns enjoys a privi- 
leged position We might argue by the same token that the noun «dolor 
is really a verb, since in the context «proh dolor» it is equivalent to 
«doleo», or possibly «dolendum est; and as we all know, the noun «pa 
can be used to frame a request We classify words in terms of their pri- 
mary and basic function, while noting that variations ate possible. We 
do not quote the phrase «But me no buts to argue that «buv is a verb, 
but it is also a noun 
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Burnyeat offers an interesting defence of Augustine at this point, 
showing, quite correctly, that Augustine recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the mention of a word and the use of it and arguing that any 
word whatsoever can be used to name itself, or again to name the «dic- 
tio» that it signifies. In the case we have just considered, « «If is correct, 
while «because» is incorrect», Augustine is not making a point about the 
two Latin conjunctions involved; in that case, we should have quoted 
them verbatim, instead of translating them; he is referring to the condi- 
tional relation signified by the Latin «si» and the English «if, and so on. 
But, we may comment, he is not discussing the force of these conjunc- 
tions taken in isolation, but in the context of two sentences in which they 
occur Might it not be better, then, to say he is contrasting two sentences 
in respect of the single feature by which they differ? This, it appears, 
would much reduce the significance of Burnyeat’s defence; though it 
would be valid, no doubt, if Augustine were giving a more generalized 
treatment of the two contrasted words 

In any case, all that Augustine has proved is that various kinds of 
words can be used as nouns. And I do not think that he is at all clear 
about the force of his own arguments He has stated previously, and cor- 
rectly, that nouns, «nomina», form a distinct class within the larger class 
of words, «uerba»; whereas the Latin «nomen» and the Greek «onoma» 
are genuine synonyms. But he goes on to make the quite different claim 
that «nomen and «uerbum» have the same range of applicability, or re- 
ference; it is their sense that is different, uerbum» being so called because 
of sounds which strike the ear, «uerberare, and «nomer» because of its 
connection with «knowing» It seems, then, that they are related like the 
words «ouis» and «bidens, two words which have different senses or as- 
sociations, but which both name the same class of sheep Our familiar 
example of «morning star and «evening star is similar, except that the 
phrases name one and the same individual, not the same class 

Could Augustine have been using his inconsistency as a pedagogic de- 
vice intended to exercize his readers’ wits by challenging them to see 
through his mystifications? I do not think so More probably he thought 
he really had established his paradoxical claim. He was by no means the 
last great philosopher to be ensnared by a beguiling theory 

Having summarized his conclusions, Augustine seems a little uncer- 
tain how to resume the discussion, though he insists that it has a serious 
point in directing our thoughts towards eternal life. But Chapter 8 con- 
tributes little beyond reaffirming the distinction between signs and the 
realities they signify Once again it is nouns which occupy the field, the 





> Op cit 9-12 
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noun «homo» being taken as an example New ground is first attained in 
the next chapter, where Augustine suggests that realities are more valu- 
able than the signs which represent them Adeodatus objects, quite prop- 
erly, that bad things have a disvalue; they are therefore worse than their 
signs. The discussion then turns to the knowledge which signs convey; is 
it a good thing to give bad things a name? Adeodatus is doubtful; but 
Augustine soon persuades him that knowledge even of bad realities is 
good; it is better than their signs, which in turn are better than the bad 
realities. Adeodatus however points out that there are four things to be 
considered: the name, the reality, knowledge of the name, and knowl- 
edge of the reality. In the case of bad things, perhaps it is better simply 
to know their name than to know the reality? But Augustine dissents; he 
insists that knowledge of vices is more valuable than knowledge of their 
names 

It is a pity that this argument was not continued, and the important 
phrases more fully defined What does Augustine mean by knowledge of 
a word? Is it enough, say, to know that the Latin word «uitium» corre- 
sponds to the Greek <kakia>, or to paraphrase it as «malitia cordis? Or 
does one have to know what the word represents? In this case, knowl- 
edge of the word demands at least some knowledge of the reality. But is 
it a good thing to know what, say, lust is, as Augustine seems to insist? 
And in what sense can one know it without experiencing it? One might 
perhaps answer that perfect innocence is impossible m this world, wheie 
we are members one of another; the man bent on securing his own inno- 
cence may well be insensitive, and may not be successful as a pastor The 
good man wil! have had enough experience of lust to put him on his 
guard against it; he may perhaps combine the maximum of sympathy 
with the minimum of actual engagement There is also, no doubt, a 
place for the man who has fallen but has not been finally corrupted He 
will contribute his own resources of fellow-feeling and practical experi- 
ence Some of these thoughts will be found in Augustine; but not, I 
think, in the De Magistro 

We now return to the question whether realities can be demonstrated 
without the use of signs The activities of speaking and teaching, it is 
agreed, form an exception, since in their case the use of signs is part of 
the reality to be demonstrated But why could not one have a simple de- 
monstration, say, of the act of walking? Adeodatus sees difficulties here; 
a mere demonstration would not make it clear whether it was a demon- 
stration of walking, or of walking so many steps He could well haic 
added that quite a complex demonstration would be needed to explain 
which various styles of movement can properly qualify as walking; and 
could this be achieved without a sign of negation to disqualify rejected 
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examples? But Augustine overrules his objection, and persuades him that 
an intelligent man could learn from a demonstration all that is named by 
the word <fowling>; and what can be said of fowling must also apply to 
walking 

This, pace Burnyeat, is a most unsatisfactory argument. Fowling seems 
a convincing example precisely because it is a complex and somewhat 
unusual activity; the fowler would have good grounds for supposing that 
a passer-by who stopped and looked closely at his instruments was curi- 
ous to understand their function. Even so, his demonstration could not 
make it clear whether he was demonstrating the art of fowling as such, 
or the local style of fowling, which is roughly the point that Adeodatus 
has made in the case of walking But Augustine has given no grounds at 
all for concluding that his argument can be generalized so as to apply to 
commonplace activities such as walking. Worse still, he goes on to as- 
sert, not simply that some things can be learnt without signs, but that 
«nothing is learnt by the signs proper to it»; for if I do not know what 
the sign stands for, it is a meaningless sound, and if I do know, there is 
nothing to be learnt Augustine explains this point by referring to the ob- 
scure word «saraballae», which he takes to mean «head-coverings, and to 
the familiar word «caput». He concludes that «by means of words we 
learn nothing but words; in fact, only the noise and sound of words» 

But what about the story of the three holy children, in which the 
words «saraballae» and «caput. occur? Do we not learn of their adven- 
tures by means of words? Augustine has a two-fold answer to this ques- 
tion. First, he says, «we already knew the meaning of all those words; 
for instance, what three boys are, what a furnace is, what fire is», and so 
on. «But the names Ananias, Azarias and Misael conveyed nothing to 
me, any more than «saraballae did». His second answer is that the 
events described in the story really did take place as they are described, 
and that it is useful, indeed perhaps obligatory, to believe this; but that 
such beliefs do not constitute knowledge Knowledge involves direct 
awareness; on the one hand, knowledge of sense-qualities and sensible 
objects; on the other, «those things which we behold with the mind, that 
is, with the intellect and reason»; or again, «those things which we be- 
hold immediately in that interior light of truth which effects enlighten- 
ment and happiness in the so-called inner man» 

There is no lack of comments to be made at this point. Let me try to 
present my observations under three headings: first, Augustine's conten- 
tion that nothing can be learnt by means of words; secondly, the strategy 
of his argument at the point where he introduces the concept of belief; 
and thirdly, the impression he gives of rational knowledge 
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First, then, Augustine's problems in the first part of the book are 
largely artificial; at least, they arise because he is working with a defec- 
tive concept of language. His discussion of words is in practice mainly 
concerned with nouns, and moreover with nouns taken in isolation He 
does not recognize that we normally gain information, and impart it, by 
means of complex combinations of signs, so that the interplay of familiar 
words can give us genuinely new information; and for that matter, the 
significance of a completely unknown word can often be correctly de- 
duced from the context in which it occurs. Augustine fails to see this, I 
think, because he continues to conceive the problem on the lines of 
Plato's Cratylus, which had come to dominate linguistic theory to a de- 
gree which was no longer advantageous, obscuring the valuable dis- 
coveries made later by Aristotle and especially by the Stoics; for these 
observed much more clearly that the significant unit of discourse is not 
the word, but the sentence 

We might perhaps agree with Augustine that no form of words can in- 
troduce us to an experience that is entirely unknown to us, just as a blind 
man can never know what is really meant by the word «aed». But even 
this is not beyond question. A friend's words might induce in us the to- 
tally unfamiliar experience of falling in love; even blindness, if its cause 
were psychological, might be cured by a psychologist's incantation. 
Moreover, Augustine has probably underestimated the power of anal- 
ogy. Suppose he tells us, «Explain to me the significance of «heaven», if 
you can» Even if we accepted the limitation of using only nouns, we 
could surely convey some idea of it by saying «Light, fire, soap, honey»; 
it would be sufficiently clear that heaven is something to be honoured 
and praised; there would be no danger of our being taken to refer to the 
unpleasant taste of soap or the pervasive stickiness of honey. Even the 
man who is incurably blind could be given some useful information, if 
we were free to exploit the resources of normal language, since he un- 
derstands what surfaces are, and knows that they have distinctive quali- 
ties like smoothness or hardness. We could not, of course, give him any 
first-hand knowledge of a visual quality; but it would not be misleading 
to explain that redness is characteristic of blood, and often appears on 
military uniforms, so that it has associations for us akin to those aroused 
by the sound of a trumpet 

Secondly, we may consider the new turn given to the argument at the 
point where Augustine introduces the story of the three children. He has 
argued so far that nothing is learnt by means of words; and when com- 
menting on the story he maintains this claim; the word «furnace» brings 
to mind only what we know already, the word «saraballae» remains ob- 
scure. Yet it seems obvious that there is something that we did not know, 
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and only discovered by hearing the words of the Bible, namely the com- 
plex fact that the three boys were put into the furnace and sang praises 
to God and suffered no harm Augustine claims that this awareness is 
not to be called knowledge; nevertheless on his showing the story is true 
and it is useful to believe it. Some understanding of the story is therefore 
implied; and if the story is true, and we come to understand and believe 
it, this would satisfy most people that we have learnt it. 


Augustine does not concede this; he conceives learning as a process of 
coming to see things for oneself, and teaching as a process of enabling 
someone to do this. There is a valid point concealed here, namely that 
the teacher cannot do the pupil's learning for him; at best he can present 
the facts in a form which the pupil will easily grasp. But this useful ob- 
servation is confused by the initial assumption that all teaching is done 
by means of words, and that all learning involves either seeing or some- 
thing analogous to seeing In fact, of course, the unavoidable limitations 
of teaching are equally pressing if the teacher works by giving a visual 
demonstration — where, as we have seen, Augustine believes much too 
readily that the pupil will grasp the point he is intended to grasp. Once 
we discard the assumption that the teacher proffers only words, it be- 
comes obvious that words can enormously enlarge the usefulness of a 
visual demonstration Augustine in effect admits this while commenting 
on our awareness of sensible things: «When we are asked about them, 
we reply if they are present to our senses; for example if we are looking 
at the new moon and someone asks what it is or where» The curious 
impression that we can only answer questions about the moon when we 
are actually looking at it is soon corrected; Augustine allows that mem- 
ory can supplement our own direct experience But it seems obvious that 
a man can recognize the moon and point it out even if he believes, with 
the Manichees, that the moon is an inflatable bag There is far more va- 
lue in the belief that the moon is a spherical body that shines by reflect- 
ing the sun's light; and such a belief can be held by a man who has never 
seen the moon 

This brings us, thirdly, to the contrast which Augustine draws be- 
tween belief and knowledge In the De Magistro, belief seems to be in- 
troduced as an expedient enabling Augustine to admit that a biblical nar- 
rative is informative while denying that it equips us with knowledge But 
this treatment. of it gravely underrates the importance which belief 
should have in his theology, and which he actually gives it in several 
other books From the standpoint of epistemology there is nothing in the 
story of the three children which distinguishes it from other biblical nar- 
ratives; let us say, the narrative of Christ's Resurrection. But for a Chris- 
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tian it seems a disastrous understatement to say that the Resurrection 
narrative is something which it is useful to believe 

As a matter of general principle Augustine plainly holds that knowl- 
edge is superior to belief; this is after all suggested by the biblical con- 
trast between faith and sight. The highest form of knowledge, then, is 
found in those heavenly realities which we come to know directly 
through the illuminating power of Christ the Teacher, and which will be 
more perfectly apparent in the life to come. In the mean time, it may 
seem that belief is too lightly regarded; but it is a fact of our human con- 
dition that some things can at present only be believed; in the hereafter 
these same things will be fully known. In any case, Augustine is not com- 
mitted to the crude idea that any and every item of direct awareness is 
more valuable than any item of belief He holds that in the use of our 
minds we gain a direct awareness of intelligible realities which is analo- 
gous to our direct awareness of sensible, and particularly visible, things 
But in our present context he does not fully develope this idea; so far as 
I can discover, the only item of knowledge which he describes us attain- 
ing by our intellectual vision is the proposition that wise men are supe- 
rior to fools, which it hardly needs an intelligent reader of Cicero to dis- 
cover 

The intellectual vision of the highest realities is a noble theme; but dis- 
cussion of it would take us far beyond the De Magistro 
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In retrospect I must add a comment on the oddity of Augustine's treatment of 
the meaning of words. He knows the grammarians' distinction between dif- 
ferent parts of speech; but this seems to have lodged in his head as a mere 
piece of book-learning. We might perhaps excuse him for knowing little 
about the long and elaborate discussion, to which the Stoics made important 
contributions, which led to the recognition of eight parts of speech But the 
veriest tiro should have remembered the passage in Sophist 26le, which 
makes it clear that a meaningful sentence, /ogos, requires both a noun and a 
verb (onoma, rhema) Since the word onoma signifies both ‘noun’ and 
‘name’, it seems plain common sense that the function of naming things 
should be performed by an onoma; whereas a rhéma has the function of indi- 
cating an ‘action or inaction, an existence or non-existence’ (262c) 
Augustine is misled by the fact that any word can be used in a secondary 
sense to name itself; and this leads, by a further mistake, to the view that any 
word is normally used to name the state of mind that it expresses There is 
certainly a very well-known text which encourages this mistake; in De 
Interpretatione 1, 16 a 3 ff, both spoken and written words are ‘symbols of 
affections in the soul’; but this immediately follows a sentence which claims 
that the distinction of ‘name’ and 'verb' is the first point that must be deter- 
mined 

In his generally excellent book on Augustine (Augustine, Ancient Thought 
Baptized [Cambridge, 1994], pp. 314-16) Professor Rist attempts a defence 
‘Porphyry’, he writes, ‘argued precisely that a proposition about the ordinary 
world consists of a subject plus a concept (noéma, or ennoia) which indi- 
cates the special and disambiguating features of the subject in each case 
Thus the reference of the whole proposition is the same as that of its subject- 
sign, which acquires a privileged status such as it also enjoys in The Master’. 

In my review I considered Rist's discussion of first-order and second-order 
predicates which elucidates the fallacy in (e.g.) ‘A lion comes out of your 
mouth' This, I think, does not call for criticism. But the passage [ have 
quoted above seems to me totally misleading, whether or not it correctly rep- 
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resents what Porphyry says. For the comment [ have quoted only holds good 
for a particular class of sentences, namely definitions. It does not apply to the 
vast majority of statements about ‘the ordinary world’; to take Plato’s own 
example, ‘A man learns’ (262d). It is impossible to take this as a disguised 
form of definition; say, 'A man, qua rational, is a learner'; for Socrates 
immediately comments ‘He makes a statement about that which is or is 
becoming or has become or is to be'; and this comment, even if it applies to 
definitions at all, as ‘that which is’ might suggest, clearly does not apply to 
them exclusively. [t seems obvious that ‘A man learns’ is to be read, like 
Aristotle's example ‘A man runs’, as referring to an event Thus any theory 
of the identity of reference of subject and predicate is excluded ab initio [his 
of course does not reduce The Master as a whole to nonsense; it has many 
interesting and wise things to say. But it is absurd to claim that a patent 
fallacy ‘makes sense of The Master’ 

To repeat what I wrote in my review, the simple subject-predicate analysis 
breaks down very obviously in the specimen sentence that Augustine quotes: 
(Si) nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relinqui, where (as I said) ‘it is a puzzle 
to identify the subject'. And Augustine's theory fails to recognise that some 
words in their ordinary usage do not have a referential function at all; their 
function is to quality other words. "The prefixing of Si transforms what 
would otherwise be a statement into a supposition from which consequences 
are drawn, while non reverses the sense of adjacent words' By neglecting the 
functions of words that are not nouns — and thus even of verbs! - Augustine 
rules out ab initio any satisfactory theory of the sentence 

A bold man might attempt a defence on some such lines as these: granted 
that The Master culminates in a tremendous theme, our knowledge of the 
highest realities, Augustine, he might argue, was not obliged to pursue this 
theme with unremitting seriousness; he might on accasion allow himself to 
tease, to entertain and to beguile, by way of relaxation. But I would hesitate 
to pursue this fancy Augustine was a proud man who did not like being made 
to look foolish; and he gives himself away by stating, with an explicit 
warning ($33): ‘If we consider this a little more closely, perhaps you will find 
that nothing is learnt even by its appropriate sign If [ am given a sign and I 
do not know the thing of which it is a sign, it can teach me nothing. If I know 
the thing, what do I learn from the sign?' Augustine does not warn us that his 
dilemma is exposed as an obvious fallacy at Meno 80e, confirmed by 
Euthydemus 276d. For a one-time professor of rhetoric this is a serious piece 
of professional incompetence 
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Augustine's view of memory has often been described, and is known 
to be complex. It can indicate the recall and reproduction of ex- 
periences and reports that one has encountered; but it also ranges 
more widely to include one's habits of thought and practical abilities, 
where 'experience' might seem to be a better equivalent. These two 
conceptions are very unequally developed. The first is presented in an 
unforgettable simile in Confessions Book 10, comparing memory to 
a labyrinthine cave or storehouse with branching passages (10.8.12- 
13, 9.16-10.17) which contains both items lying ready to hand and 
others which are buried in some remote recess, hard to retrieve and 
yet not completely forgotten; one must in some sense know what one 
is looking for, otherwise when remembered it would not be recognised 
as the object of one's search (10.16.24, 18.27, 19.28). 

Should we refer to the contents of memory as 'objects'? Augustine 
notes that they are not 'the things themselves', ipsa, (10.8.13); the 
term 'objects' is correct in so far as they are usually seen as inani- 
mate, with no suggestion of living beings imprisoned in the cave. 
Augustine speaks of them as 'images' (similitudines, imagines); but 
we remember not only persons and places which we have seen, but 
actions and emotions (10.8.14); though such images do not have the 
power of present sensations. A memory of past sadness need not 
induce present sadness (10.14.21-2), though presumably it may do 
so. Again, we can remember how we forgot things (10.16.24); 
Augustine is puzzled here; perhaps he has confused the unproblematic 
'memory of forgetting something' with the enigmatic 'remembering 
what one does not remember'. There is no puzzle about past 
forgettings; I can sensibly say ‘I remember that I forgot x' and 
exactly describe the x which I forgot. But, as Augustine has noted, 
if I now say 'I have forgotten x', I can give some indication of the 
x that I have forgotten; but I cannot specify it exactly unless I 
remember it 
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On the whole, Augustine seems to picture an active responsible 
self who is fairly sharply dissociated from his memories. He operates 
with them, as well as searching them out; he breaks them down and 
reassembles their parts to produce new forms (Conf, 10.8.14, Trin. 
9.6.10, 11.10.17) like a child playing the game of 'heads, bodies and 
tails’. But they may also imperceptibly merge to present false re- 
collections (Trin. 12.15.24, ad fin.). They are seldom considered as 
acting on their owner, or on one another; the most obvious change 
they undergo is to weaken and fade (Conf. 10.11.18). A memory of 
sensuous experience may indeed be a present temptation (10.30.41); 
yet it need not be (10.21.30); and there is no suggestion that it intends 
to tempt. Áugustine makes rather little of the fact that unwelcome 
memories may force themselves on our attention (cf. Conf. 10.14.22). 
At 10.19 28, some form of purposive activity is ascribed to memory 
itself, as it seeks to supply what is missing But on the whole, we 
seldom hear that a man's memories help to make him the man he is. 

What of the contrasting conception, which we might judge to be 
equally important? This is much less vividly presented. Augustine 
speaks of 'the skills acquired through the liberal arts', noting that in 
their case 'I carry not the images, but the very skills themselves' 
(10.9.16). Rather typically, he thinks first of 'the skills of dialectical 
debate', and is puzzled to know how they are acquired (ibid, with 
10.12.19). He does not suggest, as we might, that we can generalize 
and abstract logical patterns embodied in the reports which reach us 
through the senses; his answer is rather, that their origin must be 
found in some remote corner of the memory (10.12.19,13.20). This 
is not unlike the view proposed in the Meno; but there is no sugges- 
tion how they came to be there. At a humbler level 'beasts and birds 
also have memory; otherwise they could not rediscover their dens 
and nests' (10.17.26). But there is little notice of the role of memory 
in human practical activity. 

It is indeed often suggested that Augustine's view of memory and 
recollection is indebted to the theory set out in Plato's Meno, that 
one's intuitive knowledge of certain facts (in Plato, geometrical 
truths) derives from an exact knowledge of them which we acquired 
in a pre-natal existence. Augustine, after cautiously approving the 
doctrine of the soul's pre-existence, came to abandon it in his middle 
life. Te Selle dates this definite rejection of the pre-existence theory 
to the De Genesi ad Litteram, written in 406.! It follows that in De 


! E te Selle, Augustine the Theologian (London 1970) pp. 69-70 
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Trinitate 12.15.24, where the Meno is clearly recalled, Augustine is 
summarizing a view which he had come to reject. But in the early 
works, and indeed in the Confessions, he is still sympathetic. The 
logic of Confessions 10.20.29-31 would suggest that in some sense 
we recall a pre-Adamic happiness which we have never encountered 
in our present lives. 

A general knowledge of the pre-existence theory raises no prob- 
lems. It would presumably figure in quite elementary lectures on the 
soul; any proof that the soul can exist apart from the body would 
serve to disprove Epicurean materialism. But can we go further, and 
suggest that Augustine quite early in his life acquired some knowl- 
edge of the Meno itself? Courcelle stated that he is wholly dependent 
on Cicero's Tusculans for what little he knows of the Meno; 
Chadwick seems to be a little more positive.’ I shall refer to some 
passages in the Meno which directly or indirectly might seem to have 
influenced Augustine. 

The first comes late in the dialogue, at 97a ff., where Socrates 
claims that 'men may be good and useful to their country’ not only 
through knowledge but through right opinion (ófa &An8is as op- 
posed to &miornun). This passage is noteworthy, as it contrasts with 
many others in which Plato regards opinion, 5ó£o, as markedly 
inferior to knowledge (esp. Rep. 509d ff., 511de). But 'belief' is a 
perfectly adequate translation of 8é&a (cf PGL s.v., B); and one 
would suspect that the passage would be useful to Christian apolo- 
gists. The general argument used against the sceptics, that reason- 
able assurance should be followed where complete certainty is im- 
possible, is common enough, but seems to derive from sources other 
than the Mezo.* Moreover, the dialogue was apparently unknown 
to Eusebius and Methodius. But there is an inconspicuous parallel 
which perhaps deserves mention. The usefulness of belief is illus- 
trated in the Meno by the example of 'knowing the way to Larissa' 
(97a ff.). When in the Confessions Augustine alludes to the memory 


? P, Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en occident, Paris 1948, p. 158, ref. Augustine 


Trin. 12.15.24, Cicero Tusculan Orations 3 22.77. See further G. Bonner, St 
Augustine of Hippo (London 1963) pp. 394-5 

? H Chadwick, Saint Augustine, Confessions (Oxford 1992) pp. 185 n. 12, 189 
n. 15 

* Conf 6.5.7, Ut Cred. 12,26-7; cf. my Philosophy in Christian Antiquity (Cam- 
bridge 1994) p. 112 and n. 6; Cicero Lucullus 99-109 
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of beasts and birds (10.17.26) it is nest-finding, not nest-building, 
which strikes him as the appropriate example 

Another passage which deserves notice is the sophistical argu- 
ment set out at Meno 80e: 'A man cannot inquire either about 
what he knows or about what he does not know. For he cannot 
inquire about what he knows; for he knows it, and so no such 
inquiry is needed; nor again, about what he does not know; for then 
he does not know what he is to inquire about’. Clearly the sophism 
can be attacked from both sides. If one knows something, one can 
nevertheless inquire into the nature and grounds of one's knowl- 
edge. But the converse argument is perhaps the more interesting. If 
one does not know something, this by no means prevents one from 
identifying the problem into which one should inquire; though no 
doubt in some kinds of ignorance it will It seems to me that 
Augustine may have known the passage under discussion and for- 
mulated a reply on some such lines; and that this reply underlies his 
treatment of memory, when he argues that one must in some sense 
remember the things that one has forgotten, otherwise one could not 
identify the forgotten fact or belief ‘Memory of forgetfulness’ re- 
mains a puzzle at Confessions 10.16.24; but an answer is soon 
suggested, at 10.18.27. 

As we have observed, Augustine pictures memory as a kind of 
cavern or store-house. This description has no apparent connection 
with the famous parable of the cave in Republic 514a ff.; it is a 
distant derivative of that expounded in the Theaetetus 197c ff., 
where Plato compares the knowing mind to a bird-cage; knowledge 
may be present like a bird in the cage, without being immediately 
accessible, like a bird in the hand. 

In pointing out this possible influence, we seem to be thinking of 
memory in its narrower and more precise sense, as the recalling of 
previously known experiences or reports. Can it be related to the 
wider sense which Augustine gives to memoria, making it the ground 
of ability and constructive thinking? It is worth pointing out an 
important limitation both in Plato's parable and in Augustine's. The 
birds in Plato's bird-cage merely fly about, so that they are some- 
times accessible, sometimes not. There is no suggestion that they 
might mate and produce offspring. And Augustine's cave does not 
contain potentially active prisoners; the main suggestion is of inani- 


> Cf. Euthydemus 276d ff , presumably unknown to Augustine 
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mate objects. But is it an essential feature of either simile that such 
a limitation should persist? 

Clearly both writers have, in some sense, a theory of the subcon- 
scious. Things can be there even though unperceived, or half-per- 
ceived, or dimly perceived; it is this dim perception which enables 
us, so to speak, to drag them out for inspection and further devel- 
opment. But there is not much suggestion, so far, that these hidden 
images and urges interact one with another; indeed this might hinder 
the functioning of memory in the narrower sense; we are all aware 
of a tendency to elaborate and dramatize the experiences which we 
profess to remember (cf. Trin. 11.10.17, 12.15.24). But it may well 
be that this idea of subconscious interaction is just what is needed 
to underpin Augustine's conception of memoria in its wider sense. 

Obviously we must not think of the subconscious as harbouring 
a set of thoughts, beliefs, wishes, speculations or whatever, which 
are precisely similar to conscious thought except that they happen 
to be going on behind a curtain. This, I think, was a mistake 
underlying Freud's notorious theory of the Oedipus Complex; it 
easily suggested the view that all, or many, men had an unconscious 
desire for sexual intimacy with their mothers. The truth is more 
probably that sexual desires and fantasies are simply associated with 
the female figure best known to us from childhood. This might still 
embarrass us; but it by no means amounts to a formulated desire 
which is only checked by social pressures, internalized as a 'censor' 

It may be, therefore, that Augustine's cave is best interpreted on 
the analogy of our dreams; bearing in mind the extraordinary vari- 
ety of our dreams, which may present a totally incoherent succession 
of images, or one in which there is no apparent connecting thread, 
but sometimes offer us a relatively consistent, though perhaps sur- 
prising, exhibition of a possible experience, or a formula which 
impresses itself as authoritative. In most cases, our waking mind 
recognizes that this latter impression is delusive; but not in all. There 
are exceptional cases in which dreams provide us with the solution 
of a problem, or correctly predict future events. 

We have suggested an impression of Augustine's cave as not 
simply a repository of inert images or memories waiting to be 
excavated, but a medium in which associations of ideas are formed 
and again dissolved. This could perhaps be seen as a process of 
random shuffling which leads, every so often, to an association 
which is sufficiently striking to hold our slumbering attention, and 
may indeed be veridical; as a very simple example, we might 
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misremember a lesson which itself was incorrect, and so come up 
with the right answer. But perhaps a process of selection and com- 
bination could be located below the level of conscious attention (cf. 
Conf. 10.19.28); even without conscious control we could have 
some degree of organizing ability resembling that which enables us 
to coordinate the various muscles involved in executing some com- 
plex physical movement. 

Is this picture recognizable as a legitimate interpretation or 
supplement of Augustine's conception of memory? It depends, I 
would think, on which aspect of it we prefer to emphasize. If we 
reflect that he interpreted memoria in the broadest possible sense, 
assigning to it out ability to solve new problems and formulate new 
theories, our view of his cave as a storehouse of active and interactive 
images and thoughts will be seen as a legitimate development of his 
theory. If we concentrate on his interpretation of memoria in the 
narrower sense, as the recalling of something which has been, or 
could be, forgotten, then we may note his observation that our 
subconscious associative power may lead us to 'think false things' 
(Trin, 11.10.17) or it may be to misremember. Yet even this memoria 
will be a useful analogy for the process of constructive thought. 

Any such theory, however, will be a valuable corrective of the all- 
too-common caricature of the intuitive intellect as a magical 
accomplishment which gets somewhere starting from nowhere at 
all, a process of creation which is nevertheless veridical. Ihe Greeks, 
I believe, were much misled by the analogy so commonly drawn 
between intellect, nous, and the sense of sight. They were impressed 
by its clarity and discrimination as compared with our other senses; 
it did not, I think, occur to them that vision is a skill which has to 
be gradually acquired in infancy; at least, I cannot recall any notice 
of the imperfect vision of infants to compare with the frequent 
reference to their lisping speech and stumbling gait.’ 

We can thus be startled to find Augustine suggesting that ethical 
concepts and values - in particular, pure love °- can be known by 
a process of pure intuition, analogous, perhaps, to that by which we 
assent to a geometrical proof. We might perhaps see this as 


$ See, for instance, the Index to Cohn and Wendland's Philo sv yis 


7 Conf. 1.6.8 'paulatim sentiebam, ubi essem' may be noted, but is hardly typical. 
8 Gen ad Lit. 121122 Cf Mag. 12.40, on Truth. 
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confirming the influence of Plato's Meno. But in fact this view of 
moral knowledge is, 1 would hold, unplatonic as well as imperfect. 
It is admitted, of course, that Plato regarded geometrical knowledge 
as an ideal, in respect of clarity and certainty, to which our 
knowledge of transcendent realities may hope to approximate. But 
he also holds that such knowledge can only be attained by a complex 
process of dialectic, which in this case would involve comparing and 
contrasting the various forms of our experience to which the word 
'love' can be applied, and thereby coming to isolate the unique 
reality to which the word ‘love’ most properly applies and which 
articulates all its derivative and improper uses. 

It was common ground between Plato and Augustine that there 
is such a supreme reality, though they do not wholly agree on its 
proper designation. Plato can speak of an Idea of the Good, which 
is the source of all goodness, and which — according to the Sympo- 
sium — can be best approached through purified human affection. 
Augustine devotes himself to an all-encompassing God who unites 
and fulfils within himself all perfections, intellect, goodness, beauty 
and love. Using the language of practical devotion rather than 
philosophy, Augustine finds that this supreme reality can be glimpsed 
in a flash of illumination of inspiration. But he also holds that a 
lifetime of patient discipleship is needed for us to understand it and, 
in the measure which our mortality permits, to offer ourselves to its 
transforming power 
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LOGIC AND THE APPLICATION OF NAMES TO GOD 


My title seems to call for an essay in philosophy. It 
hardly relates to the section of Gregory's text that we were 
asked to examine; it would indeed allow me to by-pass 
Gregory completely and investigate the problem of names for 
God in the context of modern logical theory. But this I think 
would hardly appeal to a company of theologians. I prefer to 
begin by showing how the problem was conceived during the 
seven centuries extending from Plato to Gregory, - at the risk 
of some overlap with Professor Kobusch, whose contribution 
was not yet announced when I began to consider this paper. 


The first and most influential discussion of names is 
found in one of Plato's earlier dialogues, the Cratylus. The 
question here proposed is whether the correct use, the 
öp8örng, of names is merely a matter of convention, or 
whether it has some basis in nature. By 'convention' and 
"nature' I refer to the contrast between uÓgot; and PÜOLG 
which was already familiar, being used for example by the 
Sophists when discussing the basis of morality; VÓHOG then 
stands for accepted custom rather than enacted law. Broadly 
speaking we may say that Plato takes up a cross-bench 
position, inclining slightly towards the view that names are 
significant by nature. Socrates first interrogates Hermogenes, 
the champion of convention. At the outset his position is not 
clearly defined; he maintains that the right use of names 
involves convention and agreement, but in the same breath 
adopts a purely subjectivist approach; I may call my slave 
whatever I like without consulting anyone. In the ensuing 
discussion Socrates shows that the notion of a purely private 
language is incoherent; language is a social activity. But this 
still leaves the obvious point that different societies have 
different languages Is there any criterion by which we can 
decide that one is better than another? 
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At this point the argument is confused by a fallacy. 
Socrates argues that since statements clearly can be true or 
false, the same principle should apply to parts of statements, 
and therefore to names; thus there can be true and false 
names (385 c). We can show that this argument is unsound 
simply by extending it; names are composed of vowels and 
consonants; thus if Socrates is right, it must follow that 
individual letters can be true or false (1). Nevertheless the 
notion of a true name has interesting possibilities; it is 
suggested that some names actually 'reveal the essence' of 
the things they denote (393 d; cf. 422 d, 423 e). As a modern 
example, we might take the word 'wash-basin'; but later in 
the dialogue it is pointed out that such a name is instructive 
only if we know the meaning of its elements, 'wash' and 
'basin'; it seems impossible to continue the process by finding 
significance in these elements themselves. 


The discussion now turns to the process of devising or 
choosing names; it is suggested that they were introduced by 
some individual, the VOUOBETNG, - or possibly by some group 
of talented men (401 b) - with an eye to their purpose and 
the objective reality to which they are directed. The idea that 
the invention of names demands an inventor is natural 
enough, though naive, and I cannot be sure how seriously 
Plato intends it; in Genesis 2:20 we find the same role 
assigned, no doubt seriously, to Adam. But the argument is 
repeatedly interrupted by parodies of absurd attempts to 
find significance in names by far-fetched etymologies, which 
in the last resort must be unhelpful even if they were sound, 
as we have just explained. Can we then discover some class 
of primary names which are significant in their own right? 
Socrates suggests that we can imitate the shapes and 
movements of things by gestures, and that human speech is a 
form of vocal gesture (426-7). 


Cratylus now enters the discussion; he contends that a 
true name indicates the nature of a thing, but tries to argue 
that any other name must be a mere unmeaning noise. 
Socrates replies by recalling the picture-theory of naming; a 
portrait can be recognizable even if it is not 100 % perfect 
We are then taken back to the theory of names as imitative 
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gestures; they can be appropriate to their subjects without 
matching them completely; thus the Greek word OKA npóc, 
‘rough’, contains the appropriate rough letter p, though the 
smooth X figures in it as well. Socrates then introduces a 
dilemma, which leads to a point of great importance to later 
readers of the dialogue. Assuming a first inventor of 
language, he must have chosen his names in the light of a 
prior knowledge of the realities to which they apply; but how 
could he know them, if he had as yet no means of naming 
them? Cratylus replies by suggesting that some superhuman 
power introduced the original names. This point is very 
lightly sketched in (438 e; so previously, 397 c); indeed 
Socrates at once raises an objection; and the dialogue ends by 
making a point which Plato clearly considered more 
important, namely that we do have a knowledge of things 
which is not derived from names, for example true beauty 
and goodness; we are thus left ready to attend to the theory 
of Forms. 


Having made this brief survey I will add one or two 
critical comments. First, some of the difficulties are 
misconceived, and arise from the introduction of a 'name- 
giver', with its corollary that the process of devising a set of 
names must be either wholly or largely completed within a 
single life-time. Given a longer time-span it becomes far 
easier to imagine the business of discriminating realities and 
naming them as two activities which go hand in hand and 
support one another. Secondly, the theory of language as 
imitative gesture is crude and inadequate, though we shall 
meet it again. And the notion that words are like pictures has 
the obvious drawback of suggesting that we use language 
only for making statements; we need a theory which can deal 
with questions, commands, and other sorts of discourse. 
Certainly the road sign which carries a picture of school- 
children conveys the injunction ‘Beware of school-children'; 
but it is not clear that much further development is possible; 
language has developed into a flexible instrument whose 
resources far exceed those of pictures. Thirdly, even 
convenience or the reverse attaches to the whole structure of 
a language rather than to single words. There is certainly 
some inconvenience if it is really true that in Tonga the word 
for 'No' is 'Hoolima kittiluca chee-chee-chee'; but once again, 
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this is an exceptional case. 


2. We pass then to Aristotle, who approaches the theory of 
language, inter alia, in two important early works, the 
Categories and the De Interpretatione. He sets out a 
distinction which is not always clear in Plato; the Categories 
is intended to deal with realities or notions or words taken 
separately, whereas the De [Interpretatione is concerned with 
concepts or words connected to form a statement; thus a 
name is a spoken sound significant by convention (c.2, 16 a 
19); but only a combination of names and verbs signifies 
something true or false (c.l, 16 a 15). There are a number of 
primitive features in Aristotle's treatment of language which 
were to cause difficulties to later commentators who took 
these words as authoritative. First, he is handicapped by an 
extremely limited understanding of grammar. Thus Gvopa 
has to do duty both for what we call a noun and for a name; 
there is as yet no sign of a distinction between proper names 
and common nouns. Again, ÖOVOUQ contrasts with Ĥa; but 
this contrast marks the distinction between what we call 
subject and predicate, whether the latter consists of a verb or 
of a descriptive term such as 'white' or introduces another 
noun, as in 'Homer is a poet. Moreover Aristotle sometimes 
ignores this contrast and suggests that a statement simply 
involves the connecting, or indeed the unification, of two 
elements, as if these were symmetrically related; in other 
words, he often ignores the distinction which we now mark 
by saying that the subject-term refers to something, the 
predicate describes it Again he says that spoken words are 
symbols of affections in the soul, and that written marks are 
symbols of spoken words. But this cuts across our well- 
founded conviction that the name Socrates stands for the 
man himself; for the name was given to him, and so not given 
to some person's idea or conception of him. Ideas and 
conceptions are no doubt involved in the process of giving 
names; but is not to them that the names are attached. In 
Christian societies, we baptise our children, not our thoughts. 


All these points of course require much further 


discussion; but we must pass on, remembering chiefly that 
Aristotle is a decided advocate of the view that names 
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acquire their significance by convention. 


3. The Stoics are said to have taken over the theory of 
names as imitative sounds, which we encountered in the 
Cratylus. (2) They are generally described as holding that 
names come into use by nature, DÜüOC £L; but perhaps their 
intention was to explain only the origin of language, since 
Chrysippus points out that in our common usage there is not 
always the natural correspondence that we might expect; for 
similar words denote dissimilar things and vice-versa. (3) 
But there are other more important and valuable aspects of 
Stoic philology. For one thing, they introduced a better 
classification of the parts of speech. Diogenes of Babylon 
mentions a five-fold division comprising Dvona 
mpoonyopta  pfjua. ouvdecpoc and č&pBpov. Here then 
we meet for the first time an explicit distinction between 
Guopa, the proper name, and TpOO rjyOp( a, the common 
noun; this is said to have been introduced by Chrysippus, 
whereas the older Stoics distinguished only Guoua, ppa, 
cüuóccuoG, &pBpou These four words in fact occur with 
others, in a list set down in Aristotle's Poetios, in which 
Tpoonyopía does not appear. “Pfc now begins to take on 
the more restricted sense of the 'verb'; oUUS€CHOS includes 
all indeclinable connecting words, i.e. particles, prepositions 
and conjunctions in our notation; & pBpOu is what we call the 
article; there is no mention of pronouns, adjectives or 
adverbs 

An even more important innovation introduced by the 
Stoic is one whose full significance has only been appreciated 
fairly recently, namely their theory of AEKTÄ, for which we 
may use the word 'propositions', Ancient sources explain 
their distinction between the significant sound and the fact 
‚Tp&yyca, which it signifies; but this fact, or proposition is 
not identical with the objective reality, TO €K TOC 
UMOKELHEVOU which in this connection is called TO 
TUYXÓ&UOU, that which exists' or 'occurs', (4) This can be 
clearly seen in a case like that of Socrates walking, since here 
we have three entities of strikingly different form: the 
sound-waves in the air, the predicative statement, and the 
human animal in motion. The distinction appears again in the 
tenet that the sounds and objects referred to are both 
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material, and therefore real, whereas the AEKTÓ, being 
immaterial, are not fully real. (5) It may also help to explain 
the puzzling distinction drawn by Seneca between sapientia 
and sapiens esse; sapientia being a collective noun referring 
to well-stocked minds in general, whereas sapiens .esse 
means the fact that one or more people are wise. (6) We 
note that in the context of this theory, words are considered 
simply as individual acts of speaking, though elsewhere the 
Stoics have much to say about words in a purely formal 
context, as we have already made clear. AEK T &, then, seems 
to be distinguishable from the words that express them, even 
though the distinction is quite often ignored. Translating 
AEKTÓU by the Latin word dictum certainly makes for 
confusion; but even dictum can be interpreted as 'that which 
is signified', not 'that which is pronounced' 


As usually presented, this theory retains the defect 
which we have already observed; it applies most easily to 
statements, and there are problems in extending it to deal 
with other uses of language. But it has important advantages. 
In the first place, it avoids the misleading suggestion that 
words are symbols of thoughts, which we noticed above; (7) 
'misleading', that is, as a general doctrine; we shall not wish 
to deny that some words describe and refer to our thoughts. 
Secondly, it suggests, correctly, that the normal unit of 
discourse is the sentence, not the individual word. Aristotle 
had begun by considering words taken separately, and then 
explained how they can be combined to form a sentence; the 
Stoics keep their eyes on situations and the sentences that 
describe them. Detached parts of a sentence are called 
‘incomplete iekta', AEKTÜ — É£AALmfj though here admittedly 
there is a danger of confusing the words with the meaning 
which they express. 


The theory of AEKT & being immaterial is bound to raise 
problems about the effects they produce. The official Stoic 
view is that cause and effect are interactions of material 
things. But if we act on a command, we are responding, not to 
the sounds as such, but to the meaning which they convey, 
the immaterial AEKTOV. There is an alternative Stoic 
treatment of causation which might provide the answer; if 
wood is burnt by fire, it is sometimes argued that both the 
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cause and thing affected are material, but the effect itself is 
not; the burning of the wood is aka tnyöpnua, a stateable 
fact, and as such immaterial (SVF 2.341). Perhaps, then, an 
immaterial fact of this kind could be produced by an 
immaterial AEKTÖUV. But I think there is a deep-rooted 
confusion at this point. A changing substance is still a 
substance; for that matter, burning wood does not 
immediately cease to be wood. And if we speak of a fire, we 
are naming this process; our words denote a substance 
undergoing change, rather than simply expressing the 
stateable fact that it occurs. One can pick up a fire in a 
shovel: I do not see how one can shovel up a fact. 


Despite all such embarrassments, it is clear that the 
Stoics have escaped from the narrow horizon of trying to 
explain language simply by accounting for names; they are 
concerned with situations and events, and are at least trying 
to distinguish these from the sentences which describe them. 
(8) A fortiori, they see the same individual can be referred 
to in different ways, (9) and thus either by giving his name 
6voua, or by borrowing what is normally a descriptive term, 
ampoonyopía. If Alexander is king, it makes no difference 
whether we say ‘Alexander is brave’ or 'the king is brave’; 
but it does not follow from this that 'king' simply means the 
same as ‘Alexander’; for ‘the king of Persia' is a meaningful 
phrase; 'the Alexander of Persia' is not 


4. I think, then, that it is probably the Stoics who clarified 
the meaning of a term which plays an important part in the 
controversy aroused by  Eunomius, namely the noun 
Emlvora. The facts about this word are not very easy to 
discover, partly because the only available monograph, the 
little treatise published by Antonio Orbe in 1955, pays no 
attention to pre-Christian authors. In popular usage €T(CVOLG 
seems to have had the fairly ill-defined meaning of a thought 
or notion; it can also refer to a project, and it is worth noting 
that its one occurrence in the New Testament, at Acts 8:22, 
refers specifically to the wicked project entertained by Simon 
Magus. In some contexts it refers to the exercize of 
imagination, though this may be controlled by the intellect, 
and thus enable us to arrive at notions for which sensory 
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experience provides the material, though it is not properly 
speaking the cause of our thinking. The key passage here, 
given by von Arnim, SVF 2.87, is Diogenes Laertius 7.52. The 
same material is used with polemical intention by Sextus 
Empiricus adv.math. 8.56, and it seems that Eunomius 
independently drew on Diogenes, though his polemical aims 
are rather different from those of Sextus; see Gregory of 
Nyssa c.Eun. 2.179. Diogenes tells us that our conceptions, T 
UOOÜUEUG, are based either on experience, TEPLTTTWOLG, or 
on mental operations, which he enumerates, and which 
mostly involve easily intelligible modifications of experience: 
likeness, analogy, transposition, composition, opposition; thus 
by analogy we imagine giants and dwarfs; again, death is 
conceived as the opposite of life (though why?, one might 
ask; we can have a direct encounter with death). But we are 
then told that some things are conceived Ka T 
neräßaotu Ttua, such as A ek T and TÖTOG; these we 
note belong to the four phenomena which the Stoics describe 
as incorporeal, and therefore as not fully real (SVF 2331) 
But they are not mere imaginary forms like centaurs or 
giants (ibid 332); they depend upon a sophisticated process 
of generalization and abstraction. It appears from Sextus that 
the phrase T& Ka T'Éém(uoLaU VODüneua stands for the 
products of any such process, whether naive or sophisticated, 
as opposed to what is known from experience, TO Ka TX 
TEPLTTWOLU EYUWOLEVOU; for Sextus is concerned to make 
the fairly simple point that both our conceptions and our 
fanciful imaginations depend on sense-experience. Eunomius 
however wants to suggest that things qualified as 
Ka r'ém(UOLGU are purely fanciful; he mentions only giants, 
dwarfs, many-headed monsters and half-beasts. This accords 
with the popular meaning of €TLUOLG, but not with its 
technical usage, as we can see once again from Sextus 10.7, 
SVE 2501; he tells us that if we imagine all (real) objects 
abolished, the space which contains them will still remain: 
Kau kaT'ém(volau ÔÈ &maura auéAwnev. Ó TÓTOG 
oùk GuaipeBhoeTat Ev iO Au Tà mura 
GAA uTOpevel (UTOpEvEt?). This no doubt postulates an 
exercise of the imagination; but it is not idle or poetic fancy, 
but rather a disciplined thought-experiment. 


The distinction between sense and reference which we 
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have ascribed to the Stoics becomes fairly clear in a much 
discussed passage of Posidonius, fr. 92 Edelstein = Diels DG 
458; here it is said that OUO (a: and ÜA N are identical Ka T 
Thu UTMTÖOTAOLU and differ EMLUOLa — JióuOU. I think this 
must mean that the reference of the terms oVoia. and UAT 
is identical; they differ in sense, or in the description they 
convey. We learn from fr. 92 that OUOC@ can mean existence 
as a whole, which neither increases nor diminishes, but 
merely suffers change; while fr. 5, if reliable, indicates that 
Posidonius thought of ÜA ņ as the passive “morog DUcla, 
distinguishable from the active principle within it. The 
argument, then, is that one and the same reality is called 
ovo (a in that it exists, and UA T] in that it is liable to change. 


5. We may now turn to Philo, who accepts the principle that 
one and the same thing can have various €TTLUOLGL, and 
indeed gives it a theological application. The word itself is by 
no means infrequent; Lietzmann's index notes 26 instances, 
and there are others, less easy to trace, in the Ouaestiones. In 
Philo's usage it very seldom refers to mere fantasy, like the 
invention of centaurs; there is just one possible example, at 
Migr. 192; God's mind really does pervade the universe, 
unlike man's, which can only travel round it in imagination, 
£mtuota  uóuou. By far the commonest meaning is a project, 
or the means chosen to attain it, and not infrequently a 
wicked project, like that of the tower-builders of Babel, 
Confus, 158, Somn, 2285; but sometimes an admirable 
human skill, like that of the ship-builder, Spec, Leg. 1.335 
Sometimes £T(UOL X denotes theoretical knowledge; it can 
refer to organized research, Somn, 1.39, or again to the 
knowledge of medicine, Exsecr, 145. This leaves three 
contexts to be considered, of which by far the most important 
is Heres 23. Here Philo explains that God, as indicated by Ó 
GLTLOG, has two appelations (TpOOPOELG), namely Beög 
and KUPLOC: but in the text under discussion, Gen. 15:2, the 
word bec mÓTTjG is used; and KÚpLOG and 5EcmÓrnG are 
said to be synonymous Philo then continues: GAA‘EL TO 
Ünoketuevou ëu Kal Tautou OTLU, Émwo(auG ai 
KANODELG | Óvagépouot the two titles differ in their 
descriptive force, KÜpLOG signifying firmness or validity 
(KUÜpoG) and Seo tÓTrjG implying a bond, 6eohöc, which 
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again suggests ÓÉOG, fear. The picture is complicated, and we 
should not assume that the two terms k ÓpLOG and 6ceo nó rc 
have the same relationship as BeÓG and KÜpt OG. This latter 
pair are of course related to the one and only God, but as 
Philo tells us elsewhere they name .two distinct powers; 
whereas KUpLOGand deo OTC are alternative titles for one 
of these powers, and it is this that is indicated by saying TO 
ÜTOKELDEUOU Ev Kal TaüTÓu EoTLu. However at OwEx, 
2.63 the word £n(UOLOG. seems to mark a contrast between 
the two primary powers themselves, here described as 'the 
creative' and 'the royal' powers; for the Greek fragment 
reads: npeoßutepa de A mourir tho Baog 
ka r'érriuovau. (As a rough parallel, we might imagine an 
English aristocrat who has inherited or obtained two distinct 
titles, one of them more dignified or actually more ancient 
than the other, though of course there is no difference in the 
age of the man himself). Thirdly, at Spec, Leg. 2.29 we are 
told that Ó. TAG Pücewg òpBòç XÓyogG has the function 
both of a father and of a husband, TaTpOG òpoŭü kai 
&uópóg Exe Svvapry, ÈTLUOLALG ÔLAPÓPOLG, in that 
he both implants the seeds of virtue in the soul and 
procreates good designs and actions, which he subsequently 
nourishes with refreshing doctrines, TOT(WOLG döypaoıu. 
The language is largely Stoic, especially the phrase 6 OoOp8dc 
AÓYOG: the sequenced Tho ptcewso ópBóc Adyog is 
repeated at Opif. 143, which makes the conventional Stoic 
comparison of the cosmos with a well-governed city; and the 
Stoics of course described the Logos as ONEPVATLKÖG, 
though I have not so far discovered parallels to Philo's vivid 
images of its intercourse with the individual soul. Plutarch 
also quotes from Chrysippus a reference toO KOLvÓG TfIG 
pvoews — XÓYOG, which is identified with eipapueur and 
TpOvOLa and Zeus (SVF 2.937); no doubt the theory of 
tt(votat will have been employed in making these 
equations. 


At all events, Philo clearly understands that one and the 
same reality can be referred to by alternative designations 
which describe its activity under different aspects or by 
different metaphors. 
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6. Our account so far may have suggested a continuous 
process of improvement and clarification in terminology; but 
from about Philo's time onwards we have to recognize an 
influence which continually threatens to obscure the results 
So laboriously achieved; I refer to the influence of classicism, 
the view that all important knowledge and understanding 
had already been discovered by the ancients, and the further 
disposition to select among ancient authors on the score of 
literary merit. The Cratylus of Plato and the Categories and 
De Interpretatione of Aristotle now come to be regarded as 
standard authorities; Aristotle's Topics also gains more 
influence than it deserves. Thus the important progress made 
by the Stoics in understanding the way in which language is 
significant tends to be overshadowed by a return to the old 
problem, do names acquire their meaning by nature or by 
convention? What we commonly find is a compromise theory, 
that names are indeed to be traced to an original name-giver, 
but that he selected the names that had a natural 
appropriateness to their objects. But here the argument all 
too often stops short, without attempting to enquire what 
makes names naturally appropriate. Philo thus argues that 
Moses did better than the Greeks in attributing the origin of 
language, not simply to wise men, but to the first man 
created; (10) ‘for if many persons had assigned things their 
names, these would have been inconsequent and ill- 
matched... whereas naming by one man was likely to 
harmonize with the reality, and this would be a consistent 
symbol for all men of the fact or the thing signified’, Tot 
TuyxavouTog f| TOÔ OnpatuouvEeUOoU, the phrases which 
we have already seen in use among the Stoics. 


7. To this theory of the giving of names there is of course 
one major exception, the name of God himself, if it is right to 
call it a name. This, it is clear, can only be known because 
God himself has revealed it. But what exactly has he 
revealed? Philo's difficulty is obvious. On the one hand, he 
knows that God has a name which must not be spoken, 
'except by those whose tongue is purified by wisdom in the 
holy place‘, Vit. Mos. 2.114, and that this name is signified by 
four Hebrew characters; he most probably did not know how 
these should be pronounced. (11) On the other hand, in 
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Philo's Greek Bible, Moses asks God for his name, and is given 
the reply Eyc) etp OG WU (Ex. 3:14); though an alternative 
is immediately suggested: 'The Lord God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham... this is my name for ever. We cannot say 
that Ò “QU functions for Philo as a proper name; indeed he 
says explicitly that God has no need of a name (Abr, 51); but 
he clearly regards it as a uniquely appropriate and revealing 
title. Let us note that all other appelations which we find 
applied to God are in one place or another referred by Philo 
not to God himself, but to one of his 6uuapetc. This is 
certainly true of the titles Beöc, kUploc, — BaociAeüc, 
moLnTng, Önnlounyös  &pxou Euvepyetng, and I think 
of &pxfj.But the phrase Ó “Qu is never identified with a 
60uagtG; it hasduuapetco assigned to it. We must not 
enlarge on Philo's theory of God's Guua@petc, which has often 
been described; in his view, God is perfectly simple, but has 
many ÖUVÄHELG; the intellectual apparatus for this doctrine 
is drawn from the Greek debate as to whether we can 
consistently describe the soul, or the mind, as simple, and 
also as having parts; ie., can we harmonize the Phaedo with 
the Republic? A commonly-accepted view was that the soul 
is simple, but has various functions, which can be described 
as ÖUUVÄHELG, or again as in later Christian theology, as 
Evepyeiat. 


Philo can therefore be said to anticipate Eunomius in one 
respect, namely that he selects one title as uniquely 
appropriate and indicative of God's nature. In other respects 
he is of course poles apart. Although he comments on this 
title, he also explains that God is 'unnameable and 
indescribable and incomprehensible’. It is presumably 
because © Nu is a completely general expression that he 
describes God himself - as distinct from his Logos - as 
‘supremely general’, YEULKCGOTOLTOG, and so comparable with 
the word rí, which for the Stoics included things that were 
not even real (Leg, All, 2.86). Philo's language, however, is 
controled by the metaphysics of the Platonists, for whom 
‘being’ is a value term, and distinct varieties of being arise by 
some form of limitation ot qualification, rather as we now 
realize that colours are derived from plain white light We 
therefore have the paradox that the purely abstract and 
uninformative term is considered appropriate to denote the 
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inexhaustible riches of the supreme reality, of which all 
beauty and perfection that we can observe is only a 
derivative of inferior rank. 


There is of course one further question to be raised here. 
Philo refers to the supreme being both asO wu and as TO 
Òu - he will not unfortunately delight those friends of ours 
who think he should have used the designation oca! 
Are we to say that the notion of pure Being is in some way 
qualified by the expression œu, where the masculine 
gender imports some suggestion of male, and therefore 
personal, being, which is appropriate when we read of God 
speaking, and therefore revealing himself to man? Or shall 
we say that it merely neutralizes the opposite suggestion of 
impersonal, and so possibly sub-personal, being, which is 
encouraged by TO  Óu, and perhaps also affects the use of 
phrases like TO Belou as opposed toO Gedo? I do not know 
how to answer this question. I slightly prefer the first 
alternative. In Greek usage, of course, it is by no means true 
that the masculine gender applies only to human males, and 
the neuter only to inanimate objects; nevertheless the use of 
the neuter to denote males is a little unusual; men's names 
are usually masculine in form; the neuter being used not 
uncommonly for women's names, and of course for 
diminutives. 


Having dealt as best I can with Philo's usage, I would like 
to continue by tracing the use of the word €réuoLG: down to 
the Fourth Century. But time does not allow this; and I must 
offer some general comments on the logic of nomenclature 
But there is one passage which is important enough to 
deserve mention even in the briefest sketch of the patristic 
evidence, namely Origen Comm.Jo. 1.20.1419, 6 Gedo pèu 
otu mautTn Eu Eotı kai &mAo0v;ó0 ó& owrip pôv 
6a Tà TOAAG, émet mpoé8ero auróu ó Bedc 
ÜiXaorüpou kai àmapxütu TAONG TÅG KTIGEWG, 
TOAAG yiveTat KTA. In the event, of course, it proves 
that the Logos has several distinct roles, for which Origen 
uses the term ÉTt(UOL Qt, quite apart from the various good 
offices which he undertakes for the salvation of men; a 
suggested list isoopla, — XóÓyoG. zswr and perhaps 
&Afj8cra. The strong declaration that God himself, 6 BeöG, 
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is totally one and simple may perhaps have helped to 
convince Eunomius that only one designation for him is 
allowable. But this of course is not Origen's view; he argues 
that one and the same being is ÓrjujL oup y óc and Bedc and 
TG tfp, both of Christ and of ourselves, and is at least 
prepared to consider the argument that the titles TO T p 
and Beög indicate distinct €m{volat; Comm,Jo, 19.5 init. We 
may note that in his use of £r(uOLG: Eusebius conforms 
fairly closely to Origen (E.T. 2.10.6, 14.22), and Arius appears 
to do so too (Ath. syn, 15); whereas Athanasius replies by 
treating €T(UOLO. as a word reserved for mere fancies or 
fabrications, and to this extent prepares the way for 
Eunomius 


8. I return at last, then, to my ostensible subject, ‘Logic and 
the application of names to God' What are we to understand 
by the word 'names'? In the broadest sense Öövonca can be 
equivalent to our word ‘noun’, and thus include common 
nouns or descriptive terms, more accurately distinguished by 
the words Tpoonyaplat and mpoopfüoetG. From these we 
can distinguish proper nouns or proper names; but we note 
at the outset that these are not necessarily personal names; 
there are names of countries, like Sicily, and of mountains, 
like Etna. Indeed in some ways these are less problematic; it 
may well be that the island of Sicily is the only country to 
which this name is attached; whereas in human socities a 
personal name can only pick out its owner within his 
immediate circle; there are simply not enough names in 
existence to give each individual in the world a name of his 
own. But in discussing personal names we commonly keep up 
the fiction that someone's name really is a proper name in 
the sense of being peculiar to him And we have to recognize 
another fiction encouraged by the Greek phraseKÜptou 
Övonc, namely that a person's name in some way not only 
denotes that one individual, but correctly describes him. This 
is a state of affairs which we should find it very difficult to 
bring about, even if we tried to do so, where names are 
normally assigned to individuals before their character 
developes. We could I think imagine providing somebody 
with a nickname which really was peculiar to him and was 
also significant to the extent of alluding to some outstanding 
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feature of his appearance or his character. Fictional 
characters, of course, do have names which are significant 
and possibly unique; Medusa, the cunning one, Prometheus, 
the forward-looking; and returning to real life, of course it 
could have been the case that Xenophon's friend Cheirisophus 
really was clever with his hands, or even received this name 
as a sobriquet when his skill was discovered. What is 
impossible in the case of human beings or islands or 
mountains is to provide a name from which all their 
characteristics can be deduced, as we might claim for 
geometrical figures like the triangle; but ancient theorists, 
under Plato's influence, are often haunted by the ghost of 
this possibility. 


In primitive societies it seems that no embarrassment 
was felt in designating gods by personal names. The early 
Israelites named their own God Jahweh, and were quite 
prepared to acknowledge Chemosh as the god of the 
Ammonites and therefore no concern of theirs. It would need 
an Old Testament specialist to tell us precisely why the name 
Jahweh came to be regarded as too sacred to pronounce. A 
tentative answer might be that the worshippers of Jahweh 
were concerned that he should be properly honoured, ie. 
concerned about his ‘name’ in the sense of his reputation, and 
indeed attributed a similar concern to Jahweh himself; so 
that the phrase 'his name' came to indicate his real character, 
and .also to be used as a reverential expression for the 
divinity. But there may well be a different explanation for 
the avoidance of the actual name 'Jahweh', as opposed to the 
descriptive expression ‘his name‘; for we normally apply 
names to familiar things like persons and places. The 
Israelites may well have felt that to provide the God of all 
the universe with a name was to assimilate him to the cultic 
gods of the heathen. More generally, we might suppose that 
it is normally the function of a personal name to pick out an 
individual within a class of similar beings; in this case, to 
apply a personal name to God would be to suggest that he is 
not unique. This would go some way to explain the special 
appeal of a distinctively mysterious phrase like 'I am' or 'He 
Who Is'. 
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9. But we need to come back to Eunomius; for it is clear that 
the controversy which he prompted does not turn on 
personal names; the question at issue is rather, whether 
there is some one descriptive term for God which enjoys a 
privileged status. Eunomius made this claim for the word 
&yéuurjTOG. His argument, I think, must be that God is 
perfectly simple as regards his essence, though he has 
various operations, powers, and energies. He can therefore 
have only one proper designation; if more than one term 
were applied to his essential nature, this would inevitably 
imply that there were distinguishable aspects of his essence 
named by the different terms, so that it would be no longer 
simple, I find this argument unconvincing; and I think it can 
be answered even without appealing to Basil's theory of 
emivoLat; for it seems to imply that the actual word 
&yéuurnTOG is indispensable. Would Eunomius then insist 
that no Latin or Persian speaker can hold correct theological 
views? But if Gy éUUT)|T OG can be translated, why should one 
refuse to admit that it can be replaced in Greek by a 
synonym which ‘is equally capable of representing God's 
perfectly simply essential nature? It may be answered, 
perhaps, that there is no perfectly adequate synonym; but 
then, clearly, there is no perfectly adequate translation 
either. Eunomius therefore has to choose; either he must 
insist that Greek is the only language in which theology can 
be acceptably stated, or he must admit that roughly 
synonymous expressions may be admitted, with all the risk 
of a variation of nuance which would compromise the divine 
simplicity. The word 4p x1), for instance, might be suggested 
as an appropriate synonym. 


Eunomius could answer, of course, that &P X| will not 
do, since it has a wide range of applications; whereas, in his 
own time and milieu at least, it could be argued that 
&yfÉuunTOG - spelt with uu - was only used in connection 
with the divinity. And its compound, negative form does give 
it a certain advantage over other descriptive terms. If we 
take a word such as TOLNTNG, it could be argued that we 
only learn the use of this word by meeting it in ordinary 
contexts, and that therefore it must have associations which 
render it unfit for describing the unique source of all life and 
being. But this argument ignores the flexibility which our 
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language displays, and the extent to which it is affected by 
its context. What is normally a descriptive term, 'the X', can 
often be understood as 'the X to which it is proper to refer in 
this context‘; within a family, for instance, the word. 'Father' 
quite properly means ‘the father of this family‘, without any 
sense of a conflict with its use as a common noun. A more 
sophisticated variant of this is the case where 'the X' denotes 
some individual ka T '£E OX ju, as Aquinas refers to Aristotle, 
caling him philosophus, 'the philosopher. This logic governs 
our use of the word 'God'; we learn the use of the word partly 
by learning what characteristics various societies ascribe to 
their gods; at a later stage we refine our conception, and also 
understand that the being who fulfils our specification must 
be unique. 'I believe in one God', we then say, thereby 
excluding the conceptual possibility of a plurality of gods. It 
may still be true, however, that this excluded possibility has 
played a part in our coming to understand the word 'God'. 


10 Eunomius, I think, makes two distinguishable errors. The 
first is to say that only one term is properly applicable to 
God, as signifying his essence. The second is to suggest that 
this term & Y ÉUUT] TOG, is proper in the sense of giving a 
complete specification of what is comprised in the being of 
God. This latter point is so generally condemned that I shall 
not enlarge on it The former point has rather more basis in 
tradition; thus Philo maintains that the phrase Ó  "(2U is not 
really a name, since there is no name at all which properly 
applies to God - o06é£u. Guopa TO mapáàmau ém'éuoü 
KupioAoyeirau d pouw mpóccor. TO eiua. But 
Philo does not develope this last phrase; on the contrary, as 
we have seen, he pictures God as revealing a name to men, 
and also as exercizing a variety of functions, ÖUVÄHELG, in 
virtue of which we may use names like küpıog and 8&óc. 
Unfortunately these powers often appear to detach 
themselves as autonomous beings like the angels, who are at 
least theoretically able to escape from God's control, like the 
Aeons of the Gnostics. At this point a better picture is already 
outlined by Justin (Apol, 2.6.2): 'the Father of all has no given 
name, being ingenerate‘, since, he adds rather naively, this 
would imply some more senior divinity who gave him such a 
name; 'but "Father" and "God" and "Creator" and "Lord" and 
"Master" are not names, but appellations (TPOOpNGELG) 
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derived from his beneficent actions‘. Basil and Gregory 
follow, broadly speaking, in this track, and in this respect I 
have no fault to find with them. I am uneasy with regard to 
one assumption, which I think they share with Eunomius, 
namely that a perfectly simple being can exercize a plurality 
of operations or energies. I can see no way of construing the 
term 'simple' which would make this intelligible, let alone 
squaring with the Biblical tradition. But this enormously 
important question must be set aside. Possibly the nature of 
divinity itself requires that it should not be answerable, and 
we must end by confessing, omnia exeunt in mysterium. 


1. Plato himself later corrected the fallacy; see Theaetetus 
203. 

2. SVE 2.146, = Origen Cels, 1.24; cf. 2.895. 

3. SVE 2.151. 

4. SVE 2.166; and for Xek T& = mp&ypa ra, 3 Diog. 20 ad 
fin. The same threefold distinction is expressed rather 
differently by Origen, Philocalia 4; here the terms used are 
ywun, onyauuöpeva, and mäyvara Kab ou 
KelUTaL Tá oONpatudpeva ; cf. also SVF 2.168. 

SVF 2.166, 170, 331. 

Ep. 117 (not in SVE); but cf. 2.132. 

Cf. SVF 2.167 with the misleading 168. 

. Cf. SVF 2.171. 

. SVF 2.151. 

10. Opif 148, Leg.AIL 2.14 f., Mut,Nom, 63f.; contrast, 

however, Vit.Mos. 1.130, Decal. 23. 

11. Cf. Vit. Mos, 115 init: TeTpaypapyatou 68 roÜOvou& 
pnow ó BeoXóyog elua. 
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Divine simplicity as a problem for 
orthodoxy 


* Ihe evolution of orthodoxy’ might easily be understood as a process 
which belongs wholly to the past: the development of Christian 
doctrine, on which Henry Chadwick has shed such a graceful and 
penetrating light, would then be contrasted with a complete and stable 
construction in which Christianity has come to rest But to call it 
complete and stable need not mean that further progress is excluded ; at 
the very least, new challenges are likely to arise, and old truths will need 
to be re-stated And most of our generation, and of our juniors, will think 
this programme far too tame: in their eyes, only an obstinate and 
secluded mind will persist in defending an orthodoxy that is purely 
static. I for one would certainly wish to see its evolution as a continuing 
process, in which established positions need to be clarified and some 
false steps retracted, in the faith that a better grounded and better 
articulated consensus of belief may be attained 

From such a standpoint one can turn with a rueful admiration to a 
handbook which has given invaluable service to a succession of 
beginners in theology, the Enchiridion Patristicum of M J. Rouet de 
Journel, completed in 1911 and appearing in its twenty-fourth edition in 
1969 The learned author has collected over 2,400 brief passages from 
the Fathers, and offers a guide to his selection in an ‘Index Analyticus’, 
atranged so as to suggest that the Fathers prospectively uphold the 
entire structure of modern catholic orthodoxy as defined in the tradition 
of St Thomas Aquinas As article 97, we find the heading Deus est 
simplicissimus, ita ut nullum omnino admittat compositionem The authorities 
cited include Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, John 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine and Cyril: and most of them, it must 
be said, are consonant with the author’s formulation and seem to have 
no reservations about the black-and-white antithesis, simple or 
composite, on which it is based 
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I shall submit that this is an over-simplification: we must not think 
that simplicity is itself a simple notion. But how else can one explain the 
fact that the theme of divine simplicity has been so little discussed? It 
figures, no doubt, in text-books of dogmatic theology: but I cannot 
discover that much detailed attention has been given to the actual usage 
of the key words baplous and haplores or to their Latin equivalents. The 
entry in H. J. Sieben's Voces makes it appear that simplicity has been 
examined only in its guise as a moral virtue, in which a modest 
disposition is expressed in truthful unaffected language and unassuming 
reliability of conduct. The article ‘Einfalt’ in the Reallexikon für Antike 
und Christentum surveys much the same ground Nevertheless there are 
some unexpected features in the philosophical use of the words for 
simplicity, and some transitions of thought which I believe cannot bear 
the weight that has been put upon them 

We may begin by taking an example of the standard exposition from 
Gregory Nazianzen’s Second Tbeolagical Oration (Oratio 28), 7 (not included 
in the Enchiridion): 


For what will you conceive the Deity to be, if you rely on all methods of 
reason?. A body? How then is he infinite and boundless and formless and 
intangible and invisible?.. For how shall he be an object of worship if he be 
circumscribed ? Or how shall he escape being compounded out of elements and 
resolved into them again, or indeed totally dissolved? For composition is a 
source of conflict, and conflict of separation, and this again of dissolution; and 
dissolution is totally foreign to God and to the first nature So there can be no 
Separation, to exclude dissolution: no conflict, to exclude separation; no 
composition, to exclude conflict; and therefore He is not a body, to exclude com- 
position So the argument is established by going back from the last to the first 


The rhetorical and allusive style which Gregory adopts, while 
addressing a largely uninstructed congregation, shows that he takes his 
argument to be thoroughly established and familiar. The word haplous 
does not in fact appear in this passage, but Gregory makes his point 
clearly enough by saying that God is ‘not compounded of elements’ (ek 
stoicheiön sugkeisthai) and is immune from composition (sunthesis); 
composition would imply conflict (mache). The mention of conflict 
suggests that Gregory is using ‘elements’ in the fairly precise sense to 
indicate the traditional four, earth, air, fire and water, which were 
thought to display contrary qualities, hot and cold, wet and dry: it was 
a favoutite topic of Christian apologetics to say that God's wisdom is 
manifested in the art with which he combined potentially discordant 
elements into an harmonious world order.! One feature of the traditional 
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Divine simplicity as a problem for orthodoxy 


construction which Gregory omits is the doctrine that God is strictly 
immutable: but this is commonly based on a rather different 
understanding of ‘composite being’, in which change is explained as a 
rearrangement of the minute particles, atoms or otherwise, of which 
material things ate composed: thus also they would come to an end 
when their constituents lose their cohesion and are absorbed into the 
surrounding matter Conversely, if God is not composed of such 
particles, he is immune from change. This argument can easily be 
illustrated (e g. Athanasius Contra gentes 41, De decretis 11); but it is not 
easy to see why change or dissolution should result from conflict among 
minute bodies such as atoms: one would rather think of a failure to 
cohere or to maintain their orderly disposition. This may already suggest 
that the orthodox case is not quite so simple and straightforward as 
appears at first glance 

The origins of this train of thought ate clearly pre-Christian, and 
illustrations can be found in Philo; but for the moment I will postpone 
this enquiry, and consider some other, and less rigorous interpretations 
of simplicity which entered the Christian tradition 


(1) First of all, a student of Aristotle cannot read fat without 
encountering the phrase ‘simple bodies’, hapla sdmata. ‘Simple’ in this 
connection means that they do not consist of other elements which could 
exist separately The last four words are important, since the four 
elements, which are simple bodies in this sense, were thought to result 
from the imposition of qualities on formless matter (see e.g. Hippolytus, 
Refutatio omnium baeresium 1 19 1 for a doxographic account): but this is 
a purely theoretical analysis, as one cannot actually find matter existing 
without qualities, or vice versa, to use as ingredients which could 
actually be combined or compounded. Further, ‘simple bodies’ have no 
structure or pattern; or more exactly, to say that they are simple makes 
no stipulations about their location or distribution. It follows that things 
which are simple in this sense need not be indivisible; the element fire, 
for example, appears in a multitude of separate places, in the stars, for 
instance, and in a modified form in animal bodies. Arius Didymus 
mentions the division of simple bodies.? 

Within the Christian tradition this usage is best illustrated by 
Tertullian, who of course makes use of stoic teaching on matter and its 
qualities The Stoics held that the elements can change one into another 
(SVF z 413 etc), so that none of them is imperishable except the fire 
from which they originate and to which they return; while in the short 
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run it is admitted that fire itself can be extinguished and ‘die’ (ibid. 430, 
446). The whole process is controlled by ‘spirit’, pneuma (ibid 416), 
whose status is unclear; it is sometimes identified as a separate element 
(ibid.), sometimes as fire (ibid 421-3) or a compound of air and fire 
(ibid. 439-41); but in each case it functions as the rational directive 
process in the universe, or God (ibid. 1045). God, then, is in some sense 
simple (suneches), but is not unchangeable 

These doctrines appear with some variation in Iertullian’s teaching 
about the soul. He takes it for granted that the soul is immortal; but if 
indissoluble, it must be indivisible, and therefore simple (singularis et 
simplex, De anima 14). But it is only simple in a very large and loose sense; 
Tertullian immediately notes that it is commonly divided into ‘parts’; 
though these are more properly called ‘faculties’ or ‘powers’ (huiusmodi 
autem non tam partes animae babebuntur quam vires et efficaciae et operae, ibid 
14.3) On the other hand he believes that the soul is corporeal and has 
a shape conforming to that of the body (ibid. 9); it is hard to see how 
it can fail to have ‘parts’ in the sense of limbs and other members; and 
if so, it is ‘simple’ in a much weaker sense even than ‘simple bodies’ like 
fire or spirit. Moreover Iertullian, while repeating that the soul is 
substantia simplex (22 2), also insists that it is subject to change (21); 
otherwise there could be no possibility of human free will. One might 
compare the stoic doctrines that both God and the soul are ‘spirit’ 
(SIF 2.1035) and that God is subject to change (ibid 1045, 1049ff); 
though on the latter point Iertullian dissents and takes the normal view: 
only God is unchangeable (De anima 21.7). 

In other respects, however, Tertullian stands apart from the main 
tradition, and I am not clear that the Fathers commonly understood the 
simplicity of God on the analogy of simple bodies It might certainly 
have provided an answer to anthropomorphic theories; the idea that 
God had man-like limbs and features could be contradicted by picturing 
him as uniformly distributed through the universe, and Augustine tells 
us that he came to rest for a time in a conception of this sort (Confessiones 
71 1-2). Again it might seem a natural deduction from the statements 
that God is light, and fire, and spirit (1 John 1:5, Deuteronomy 4:24, 
John 4:24); but in a well-known passage (De principiis 1.1.4) Origen 
explains that these words are not to be interpreted in physical terms, and 
he could probably count on general agreement. Some suggestion of the 
'simple bodies* interpretation might be found in Eusebius, who argues 


(Demonstratio evangelica 4.15.16) that God's simple, uncompounded and - 


unmixed nature may be symbolized by the simple ‘oil of gladness’ with 
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which Christ is anointed (Psalm 44:8 LXX) whereas God's many 
powers and functions are suggested by the composite ointment (muron) 
prescribed for the priests in Exodus 30:22ff. But the physical 
implication is not to be taken seriously, any more than the suggestion 
that God's will is, so to speak, the matter and substance from which the 
universe is derived. In Eusebius’ view God is a unity, monas — indeed he 
surpasses the monad as the source of all creation (ibid. 4.1 5); and in a 
later work, the Ecclesiastical Theology (2.14.6) Eusebius insists on the 
absolute simplicity of the divine being 


(2) Iertullian's opinion that the soul is a simple substance but is also 
subject to change could be endorsed by many thinkers, both Christian 
and pagan, who would not accept his peculiar doctrine of a corporeal 
soul It seems likely, in fact, that the whole argument about the 
simplicity of God begins with a debate about the soul, in which Plato 
played the leading part In the Phaedo 78a, he draws a distinction between 
composite things and those that are uncompounded (axunthetos), and 
argues that it is the former that are liable to change, whereas absolute 
essences, for instance of beauty or equality, persist unchanging. But the 
soul is akin to these realities; it is *most like the divine and immortal and 
intellectual and uniform (zomoeídes) and indissoluble and unchanging’ 
(ibid. 80b). The natural inference would be that the soul can properly be 
described as simple. On the other hand, in the Phaedrus and the Republic 
he introduces the well-known theory of three elements in the soul: it can 
be compared with the ‘composite force’ (sumphut0(2) dunamei) of a pair of 
winged horses and their charioteer, which represent desire, im- 
pulsiveness and reason (Phaedrus 246A). Plato is very sparing with 
technical terms; he does not refer to ‘parts’ of the soul, but to ‘natures’ 
(phuseis) or ‘forms of being’ (eide) which are not ‘identical in nature’ 
(homophues: Republic 439€, 440c, 4412). However, since he introduces the 
discussion by asking whether we learn and lust and rage with three 
distinct ‘things’ (/risim ousin, cf trito(2) tini) or with the whole soul — 436a 
— it was natural to represent him as analysing it into three parts. Finally, 
a perplexing passage in Republic 10, 6112-d suggests that the description 
of the soul as simple only applies to its ideal condition or ‘truest nature’ 
(feli) alethestate(i) phusei); in its actual state, as manifested in disorderly 
chatacters, it is truly described as composite, and not even well 
compounded (611b and c) 

Aristotle makes it clear that in his day there was a debate as to whether 
one should refer to ‘parts’ of the soul (merz, moria) or regard it as 
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undivided but exercising a variety of functions, dunameis.” The latter 
opinion seems to have gained ground; at any rate Galen reports that 
both Aristotle and Posidonius preferred to speak of ‘powers’ in the soul 
rather than “parts’;* but arguments about ‘parts’ of the soul continued, 
at least in the doxographic literature, and are frequent in Philo. 
Posidonius accepted Plato's threefold analysis and claimed the support 
of Cleanthes," whereas Chrysippus apparently adopted an intellectualist 
theoty which regarded emotions as judgments? and so thought of all the 
operations of the soul as proceeding from a single source. Posidonius 
complains that Chrysippus! language is confused, but Tertullian is 
probably mistaken in saying that he reckoned eight parts in the soul; this 
was a common Stoic opinion, but not that of Chrysippus himself 

In the later tradition opinion seems to have veered to the view that 
is it correct to speak of ‘powers’ of the soul rather than ‘parts’; so 
Iertullian, as noted above: Galen, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Calcidius 
225, Porphyry and Severus, in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 13 17 6, all 
noted by J H. Waszink?; Iamblichus is inconsistent, but on the whole 
prefers ‘powers’.! 

Meanwhile it had become customary to apply the same principle to 
the divinity; Philo draws a parallel between our mind and the divine one 
(ho huper hEmas), explaining that both are without parts and undivided 
(quis rerum divinarum heres? 234-6); but this apparently applies to out 
mind only, as distinct from other ‘parts’ of the soul ™ Philo seems to 
speak of such ‘parts’ without embarrassment; but his enumeration of 
these parts can be precisely paralleled in terms of ‘powers’, seven lower 
powers plus the reason (De mutatione nominum 110-11). But God is a 
whole in which there are no parts (De:posteritate Caini 3-4, Mut. nom 184); 
moteovet to speak of parts would suggest the picture of a God in human 
form, which the scriptures introduce only as a concession to human 
weakness (De somniis 1 234-6). It follows that God must be seen as 
operating through his powers 

A similar parallel between God and the human mind could be drawn 
by considering not their constitution but their operations It is a 
commonplace that the mind does not impair its own power by 
expressing itself in words or by making an act of will (so e g. Philo, De 
gigantibus. 25). In the same way Christian theologians could argue that 
the divine Logos proceeds from the Father without any loss or division, 
as spoken Word or as expressing the Father's will (Justin, Dialogus 61 
and 128, Tatian, Ad Graecos 5 1, Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 2.22 etc.) 
‘without cutting off any part of the mind’ (Origen, De principiis 1.2.6). 
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This notion of ‘undiminished giving’, accepted also by neo-Platonist 
philosophers,’ has been much discussed, and probably needs no further 
illustration 

From the above reflections it would seem that there are radical defects 
in the neat antithesis of simple and compound which is presupposed by 
Gregory and has been adopted by orthodox Christian theologians. For, 
in the first place, an object which has no parts need not be wholly 
undifferentiated ; it might have distinguishable features, like the colours 
of a rainbow, which could not properly be described as parts (whether 
we think of the colours themselves, or of the coloured areas which 
metge one into the other) Again, if an object consists of parts, it does 
not follow that it is constructed by assembling those parts: a tree has a 
trunk, branches, and twigs, but it is not brought into being by taking 
those parts and putting them together, as a house is built by collecting 
and then assembling bricks, beams and roofing tiles in the appropriate 
order. And the converse is also probable; it is not intuitively obvious 
that physical objects can only perish by the separation of their parts; 
why should not some things simply fade away, like a spark? Again, a 
tree may die without its branches falling apart from the trunk; this will 
occur later, it may be, when both have begun to rot; the /o/z/ dispersal 
of its constituent atoms will take still longer 

Where the soul is concerned, it seems reasonable to use the 
comparison of a natural organism; and the Stoics may have partly seen 
this possibility, even though they expressed it in the rather absurd form 
(as we would think) that the universe is a rational animal;!? for they 
represented the cosmos as an organic whole whose parts reacted one 
upon another by ‘sympathy’,"4 and taught that there is an analogy 
between the cosmos and man, who can be called a ‘little universe’ or 
‘microcosm’ !* 

On the other hand it would seem that a soul which exercises a variety 
of powers cannot be simple in any very rigorous sense; for if they are 
to be powers of the soul, rather than autonómous agencies that just 
happen to sympathize with its activities, there must be modifications in 
the soul which explain why it exercises one power rather than another 
on a given occasion or towards a particular object This will be true, I 
think, whether the powers are seen as truly intrinsic to the soul or as 
semi-independent auxiliaries; if such auxiliaries merely go into action on 
behalf of a rigorously simple soul, the soul itself is not acting.'® And the 
same should be true of God, whose action is sometimes seen as delegated 
to quasi-independent powers or even to angels, who can act on a lower 
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level (Philo, De opificio mundi. 74—51), misunderstand their instructions or 
even rebel (Gig. 6.17) Ihereis of course the alternátive of supposing that 
all God's powers are mutually compatible, and that he exercises them all 
perpetually.! And this view can be advocated in impressive terms; God 
confronts us in a single undifferentiated blaze of majesty and mercy by 
which we are both humbled and uplifted But this can only be made 
convincing if stated as a generality; we have no grounds for believing 
that ‘God opposes the proud but gives grace to the humble’; we have 
to say that the proud are frustrated because they miss their way to the 
goal which would truly satisfy them, and, more sadly, that the humble 
are uplifted if they can find the confidence to overcome their dejection. 
The identity of God's attributes and powers cannot be combined with 
a genuine doctrine of particular providence 


(3) One reason why simplicity is easily misconstrued is that it is one 
possible interpretation of the notion of unity, and is liable to be 
influenced by its neighbours. In my book Divine Substance, pp. 180-93, 
I referred to three interpretations of unity which can be labelled by the 
catchwords unicus, simplex, constans (or immutabilis) It might have been 
helpful to have added a fourth, namely primus, to take note of the view, 
probably Pythagorean in origin, that the structure of the universe can 
be explained in terms of numbers, and that numbers derive from the 
One, which is therefore the origin of all things 

Why ‘probably’ Pythagorean? Because Aristotle, our most reliable 
witness, represented them as teaching that the One is derivative; see 
Metaphysica A 5, 987 a 13f€ -they reach /wo first principles — and 
Ethica Nicomachea A 4, 1096 b 5, they place the One in the column of goods 
(and so not at its head). But contrast Metaphysica A6, 987 b 23f: Plato 
said, like the Pythagoreans, that numbers are to other things the cause 
of their being, but differed from them in postulating a dyad instead of the 
unlimited as a unity Probably, then, some members of the school 
reckoned the monad as the first principle. Among later critics, Aetius 
seems to make them teach two principles, of which however the monad 
has the active and formative role and is identified as God; in 
Hippolytus’ account the monad is the sole source (Refutatio omnium 
haeresium 1.2.6) Philo refers to God as monad (e g quod Deus immutabilis 
sit, 11, heres 185), but also teaches that the monad merely symbolizes 
God (Legum allegoriae 2.3, De specialibus legibus 5 180, c£. De ipraemins et 
poenis 40); the dyad is, or symbolizes, created and divisible matter (Somn. 
2.70, Spec seg. 3 180) and is given a radically inferior dignity 
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To resume: if we now consider a scheme involving four members, 
primus, unicus, simplex, constans, it will be difficult to resist the claims of 
two other candidates, namely bonus and vers, since these constantly figure 
in ancient discussions in conjunction with the notion of unity. Plato for 
instance argues that a god must be both simple and unchanging, and sees 
immunity from change as a sign of goodness (Rep. 2 380 d-e). Aristotle 
discusses the relation between unity and truth, without it seems reaching 
a final conclusion. On the one hand he asserts that knowledge implies an 
identity — at least an identity of form — between the mind and its object 
(De anima 3 5, 430 à 20 etc); on the other hand both truth and falsity entail 
a composition of thoughts into a unity (ibid. 3.6, 430 a 27-8); or, with 
a different emphasis, both truth and falsehood involve a combination of 
notions (432 a 12) 

In theory, it would be an admirable project to consider the logical 
relations between the six attributes we have named. In practice, it would 
be an impossibly complex task. A set of six members exhibits 6 x 5 = 30 
possible combinations, and each of these would have to be tested in 
both directions; if a, then b; but also, if b, then a But what finally puts 
this project out of court is the fact that several, and possibly all, of the 
attributes in question have been understood and explained in different 
ways by different writers We have been considering simplicity ; but this 
is a minuscule discussion compared with the vast literature devoted to 
the nature of goodness, and to theories of truth 

It is possible, however, to say something about the logical links which 
were thought to connect simplicity in particular with its neighbours; 
and I would begin by observing that most of them are pre-Christian, and 
can be illustrated from Philo Some further precision may have accrued 
in later discussion ; but in the main they belong to the inheritance, rather 
than to the evolution, of Christian orthodoxy. It hardly needs repeating 
that Philo takes over the Pythagorean teaching that a simple unity is the 
source of all reality; at Heres 190 he recalls the purely arithmetical 
doctrine that the monad is not a number (ie. plurality) but the source 
of all number; at Somn. 2.70 he applies this doctrine to theology, so 
as to equate the monad with the Maker It might seem otiose to maintain 
that the monad is unique; but the Pythagoreans exploited the verbal 
similarity of monas/monos/monimos, and Philo in turn observes that the 
monad is like God because of their singularity, monosis (Heres 183, Spec 
leg 2.176). At Somn. 2.221 Philo speaks of the constancy of the ultimate 
source; at De confusione linguarum 180 he associates “the eldest of things 
that are? with ‘the most perfect good’; at De praemiis et poenis 40 ‘better 
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than the good’ is coupled with “older than the monad’ cited above 
Finally the monad is absolute reality (Immut 11), and De ebrietate 45 
tefers to ‘the one true God? In terms of our catchwords, therefore, the 
monad is simplex, primus, unicus, constans, bonus, verus 

Ihe source of these connections must be looked for in a region of 
ancient philosophy which remains obscure despite intensive discussion: 
the Pythagorean philosophy before the time of Plato, and the 
Pythagorean teaching which Plato adapted in his theory of ideal 
numbers, and above all in his enigmatic lecture on ‘the One and the 
Good’ We are nor concerned at present with the question, how Plaro 
thought the numbers are derived from the One; nor with the 
connections of thought which Plato must have tried to establish 
between individual numbers and basic concepts (of which the traditional 
example is that four = justice, invoking the *four-square' right-angle as 
the basis of exact division, of equality, and of stable constructions). Our 
main interest is the One itself; and T suggest that we can trace back to 
these early discussions two principles which came to form part of the 
Christian tradition. The first is that the One is the ultimate source of a 
multiplicity of Forms which provide the permanent structure of the 
universe and also the pattern of its values. These Forms themselves 
exhibit both unity and goodness, but in a lesser degree and a relative 
mode compated with their source; they are each of them a unity relative 
to their multiple instances, but they are distinct from each other as 
contrasted with its absolute unity; and they are each of them the source 
of goodness, ot pattern of goodness, for some class of beings, ‘a good 
so-and-so’, rather than being the sole source of all goodness The second 
principle is that the One is the highest reality and absolute truth, since 
it holds the key to the Forms on which all true predication must be 
based; but it isa truth which is inconceivable and inexpressible, certainly 
to us men, and possibly to any being other than itself; the reason being 
that true statements were conceived on the model of a synthesis of two 
notions (and, for that matter, knowledge was seen as the identification 
of the mind with its object); but in neither case was pure and absolute 
unity achieved ; a true statement could only be significant if two distinct 
notions were brought together (a theory opposed to the view put about 
by Antisthenes that the only unquestionably true statement was the 
unqualified identity ‘X is X’); and the mind's ‘identity’ with its object 
could only be an identity of form, not a wholesale coalescence. It 
followed that the One had to be exhibited as, on the one hand, good, 
being the source of all goodness; but contrariwise as unknowable and 
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indefinable; not simply devoid of qualities (eg sense-qualities) but 
unconditioned by any attribute whatsoever, since any statement about it 
could not be true unless it was in formal correspondence with its object 
(ie simple) and could not be significant unless it were composite, 
attaching a predicate which was distinguishable from its subject 

Within the Platonic tradition, Plotinus made the most sustained and 
coherent effort to work out these principles, concluding zer alia that the 
ultimate source could not have knowledge even of itself, since even self- 
knowledge implied a distinction between the mind as Knower and the 
mind as Known; thus the traditional ‘scale of being’, ascending from 
inanimate nature to conscious minds and upwards through progressively 
purer and more penetrating intelligences, was apparently interrupted; 
not simply lost in the clouds of heavenly gloty, but brought to a stand 
by the paradox of a Being who is the source of all goodness but cannot 
be good.” Christian thinkers, inheriting a richer though far more 
complex tradition, struck out new lines of thought which were never (I 
think) connected in a logically coherent whole, but which, if pursued, 
should have exhibited the notion of wholly undifferentiated divine 
simplicity as an unwanted survival 

Within the compass of this essay, there are only two ctitical principles 
which I have space to develop One of these might be labelled 'the 
diminishing returns of unification’; the other I take to be simply an 
application of a fairly recent movement in philosophy, namely the 
rejection of the picture theory of meaning 

However, no originality is claimed for the first principle either. It 
relates to a proposal made by Leonard Hodgson,” which perhaps never 
attracted as much attention as it deserved. Hodgson contrasted 
‘mathematical’ with ‘organic’ unity, explaining that ‘ Approximation to 
the ideal of mathematical unity is measured by a scale of... absence of 
multiplicity; but approximation to the ideal of organic unity is measured 
by a scale of intensity of unifying power’ (p. 94) Hodgson considers the 
case of human character, in which a divided mind or a split personality 
is a grave disadvantage ‘In the case of the human self, the unity is by 
no means always perfect . But in whatever measure it is achieved, this 
is not affected by the cancellation of factors until nothing is left but an 
undifferentiated unity. . far more intense is the unity manifested in a life 
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which unifies a wider range 

One might, alternatively, consider the role of unity in personal 
relationships, taking a single pair of friends to deputize for the more 
complex interrelations of a group or of our whole society Clearly there 
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must be some correspondence or similarity of interests, fortune or 
temperament if any personal relationship is to begin ; and the process of 
growing together, of assimilating another's experience and imitating his 
judgments and values, can be exciting and rewarding. But the 
partnership needs refreshing by the maintenance of outside interests and 
the bringing in of fresh experience by each of the partners and ideally by 
a love shared by both partners but directed on to another person or 
cause; for however attractive initially the recognition of an after ego 
provided by fortune, or the attempt to realize it as an ideal, the project 
is self-defeating: to make one personality an exact replica of the other is 
to reduce by one the number of distinct moral agents; and a mutually 
monopolizing partnership has no great advantage over a self-absorbed 
individual 

Hodgson used his concept of unity to formulate a doctrine of the 
Trinity in social terms ‘The true pattern of unity for men who ate made 
in the image of God is one in which there is a place for all our different 
selves, so far as they are good selves, a unity in which each is to remain 
its own self in order that it may play its part in enriching the whole’ (p 
185). I would not follow him at every point: the sentence just quoted 
could easily provoke the reply that there can be no analogy of this kind 
with a God who needs no enrichment, since he is himself the source of 
al good things. But the alternative seems to be that we treat the 
Substance or inner being of the Godhead, characterized by mysterious 
and incomprehensible but absolute simplicity, as something totally 
unrelated to the Trinity of Persons in which we believe it is deployed 
And I would think also that there is no escaping the conclusion drawn 
by Plotinus: an absolutely simple Godhead cannot undersrand o: 
control the influence and attraction that he exerts 

My second point is that it is a mistake to think that a descriptive 
sentence can only be true if it is in a structural correspondence with the 
reality or state of affairs which it describes Like so many philosophical 
theories, the picture theory of meaning is a Cinderella's glass coach so 
long as one is content to go along with it and accept it on its own terms, 
but collapses into dust and cobwebs when the spell is broken ** It seems 
beneath the dignity of a serious objection if one observes that, on such 
a theoty, to state that there are four people in this room one would have 
to formulate a sentence embodying four identical symbols. And of 
course the theory can be developed so as to escape such simply 
conceived objections: we have to incorporate conventions in which 
‘four’ replaces a symbolism of the form a, b, c, d, and ‘in the room’ is 
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a conventional equivalent for an ideal symbolism in which the symbols 
for the four people would be actually enclosed by the symbol for 
‘room’ 

Theories of this kind, however, seem to have affected ancient 
discussions on the nature of God; it could be argued, for instance, that 
God cannot be known because he cannot be defined; he cannot be 
defined because that would involve assigning him to a genus within 
which he is distinguished by a differentia; and this would mean he 
consisted of two distinct elements, and was no longer simple.?? The 
answer, reduced to its simplest terms, is that there is no reason to think 
that a correct description mirrors the structure of the thing described If 
we desctibe man as a rational animal, we cannot point to the two 
elements named by this phrase; and if we tried to do so ~ perhaps by 
saying that he has an animal body p/us a directing intelligence — we can 
only make this plausible by ignoring the relatedness of the two 
components. Man lives his animal life in a way prescribed by reason, but 
conversely the exercise of his reason is qualified and sometimes 
interrupted by his animal nature. Why not then ignore the attempt to 
conform him to his definition, refer to him as a psycho-physical unity 
and be done with it? 

It is a mistake of this order which I take to be a peculiar weakness of 
the Cappadocian theology of the Trinity: the three Persons are defined 
as possessing the same simple undivided divine substance qualified by 
three distinguishing peculiarities. But this is not presented only as a way 
n which they may be conceived; the definitions are supposed to 
onform to rheir inner structure, so that the undivided Godhead which 
hey share is not so much manifested in three personal beings or modes 
s contradicted by the imposed characteristics by which they are 
istinguished On the other hand the Cappadocians most opportunely, 
hough unexpectedly, insist that the simplicity of the Godhead does not 
preclude a multiplicity of descriptions, epinoiai These, however, were 
thought to relate to the energies and relationships of the Godhead, 
leaving his simple substance unaffected; a position which I have given 
reason to reject 

To return, in conclusion, from the intricacies of exact theology to the 
burdens imposed on our mortality by faith in a transcendent spirit: the 
concept of divine simplicity should present a challenge to an over-simple 
faith. One cannot help feeling that there is some force in the sceptics’ 
objection to ‘God-bothering’; it is less easy for us than it was for an 
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earlier generation to assert without misgivings that ‘the eyes of the Lord 
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are over the righteous and his eats are open unto their ptayer’. If we 
claim that out prayets are heard and answered, does this mean that we 
expect God to give us his undivided attention? Not, surely, in the sense 
that we ask him to neglect all other petitioners Can we then imagine a 
mind whose capacities are so vast that it can respond to the individual 
needs of men whose numbers are multiplying beyond all imagination? 
The problem here is that this is more easily imagined if we note the 
capacity of our own minds to control many complex movements and 
activities without a conscious effort of attention; we might suppose that 
in some similar way God automatically distributes his bounty, ‘making 
the sun to rise upon the evil and upon the good’, ot more personally and 
creatively, disttibuting to each man the help or correction that his 
condition tequires. But this still does not suggest a God who stands in 
a cating relationship; and it may prove that the only way in which this 
can be upheld is by giving full weight to the doctrine that the Father 
exercises this condescending grace through his expression in the 
incatnate Christ made man for us. To suggest this puts the otthodoxy 
of Nicaea and Chalcedon under the severest strain; we wonder whether 
it can support the union of infinite, all-regarding majesty with the 
intimacy of a man-to-man relationship; so that the operations are 
undivided, the majesty unimpaired by an unlimited distribution, the 
intimacy preserved without distraction over a cosmic extension of 
concern This is a problem on which even the Arians, if given their due, 
might have something to teach us; and on which the evolution of 
orthodoxy might bring much-needed light 
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